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No. 20T3. 

. r 


From - L. E. FAWCUS, Esq., c.i.e., i.c.s., Co7U7nis.sl()ner of the Dacca 
Division y 


aud 

Ex-officio C hair marly Bengal Jvte Enqnvry Committee^ 


To— The SECRETARY to the GOVERNMENT of BENGAJi, 
DEFARTMENT of AGRICITJ.TURE. 


Dated Calcutiay the 27th Noremher J939. 


Sir, 

T have the honour to forward herewith th«‘ Report of Ihe Beiipral 
Jute Enquiry Coimnittee. The facts and lireumslanees on which the 
Report has been based, and wdiich have consequently affected its 
applicability to th<i present conditions of the trader and industry in 
jute have been indicated in the opening note prefix(‘d to it by the 
Se(‘retary of the Committee. A few words are, however, necessary 
to ex])lain the iorm of the Report and the manner of its j)resentation. 
As has been ])oinied out in paragraph b of the Introductory Chapter, 
the final deliberations of the Committee proceeded on the basis of a 
Draft Re])ort pre])ared ])y the Secretary, Mr. 1). L. Mazumdar, i.r.s. 
At their last sitting, the Committee decided to consider tlie Draft 
Ihiport chapter by chapter, and to strive for as large a measure of 
agreeirient as was i^ossible on the principal issues discussed in it- 
Following this procedure, the Committee succeedt*d in reai;hing un- 
animity in regard to Chapters T to V and Chapter YlIT, after some 
modifications in the text of these Chapters, acceptable to all had been 
made. In n‘gard to Chapter VF, while unanimity was reached on 
several important matters, irreconcilable differences of opinion arose 
with regard to a few points. Similar divergem^e of opinion \vas also 
noticeable with regard to Cliapter VI I. In order to fit these different 
strands of thought into one report, as well as with a view to preserving 
the organic unity of the Draft Rejx)rt, it was thought that the best 
course to adopt was to leave undisturbed tin' oriuinal arrangement of 
the various chapters, hut to indicate alongside of the relevant Chapters, 
in the form of ‘‘Notes by the Majority of the Committee’^ the j)recise 
extent to w'hich they differt?d from the Minority who approved of the 
Draft Report substantially as it stood. Consequently, the first five 
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Chapters of the Draft Report and Chapler VITT have l)een signed by all 
members of the Committee. As regards Chapter VI, the Minority have 
generally accepted it as it stood, bnt the Majority have differed in a few 
important particulars, which have been embodied in separate notes iiicor- 
pfiiated in this Chapter. In view of the nature of tlie conflicting 
opinions expressed in regard to the subject matter of ('hapter VIT, it was 
thought Ihat the best thing to do would be to present two Chapters 
on til is subject — Chapter Vll(rt), the original Chapter VIT of the 
Rejxirt representing the views of the Minority and Chapter Vll(h) 
those of the Majority. Chapter X had also been amended suitably, 
so that it may conform to the division of opinion in the Committee. 

Ill conclusion I would like to place on record my appreciation of 
the manner in which our Secretary Mr. D. L. Mazumdar, i.c-s., has 
carried out his onerous duties : parti(‘ular reference is due to the lucid 
and admirably worded Draft Report which has been a most valuable 
help in our final deliberations and I have no doubt what(‘ver that every 
member of the Committee will endorse these sentiments. 

We also wish to express our appreciation of the valuable services 
rendered by our clerical staff. 


I have the honour to be, 

Sin, 

Tour most obedient servant., 

R. L. FA wens, 
damviixsioner, Dacca Divisioa, 
and 

Chairman^ Jieiiifal Jute Enquiry Committee, 
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Note. 


At the last meeiing of the Bengal Jute Enquiry Committee it wan 
decided that the Secretary should prefix a Note to f.he Report, 
exjdaining the circumstances, in which it was wriiten, and which 
have since affected its applicability to the chanffed conditions of the 
j)roducti()n of, and trade in, raw jute and jute goods. As will app<'ar 
from the perusal of the Report, it was drafted not only long before the 
outbreak of the War in Europe, but also before the probability of its 
oncoming had entered into the thoughts and calculations of even 
those that habitually tread the liigh roads and by-ways of international 
trade and commerce. Consequently, the Draft Report was based on 
facts and assumptions, some of which have already lost their walidity. 
At their last meeting, the Committee discussed this subject, and 
arrived at the unanimous conclusion that it was neither desirable nor 
possible for them, at that stage of their empiiry, to take account 
of the abnormal situation created by the war or to make recommenda- 
tions on any but normal pease-time problems. They realise that this 
decision will affect the applicability of some of their recommenda- 
tions to the altered conditions of the present; but believe that, with 
small adjusiments, here and th(‘re, these can be easily adapted to the 
requirements of the special situation created by the war. Besides, 
they feel that, even after the war, the fundamental character of the 
more important normal, long-range problems of jute, which tliey have 
discussed in their Report are likely to remain substantially the same 
as they are to-day. Accordingly, they have thought it undesirable 
to base their conclusions on the changing phases of the present uncertain 
economic situation. But even if it be otherwise, and the contents of 
some of these problems suffer a sea-change after the war, the Committee 
ex])ect that the formal exposition and analysis of the basic problems of 
jute, which they have presented in their Report, will enable the Gov- 
ernment of the day to view them in their proper porspe<dive and to 
formulate and wfuk up to an appropriate l^lan of Action, such as they 
have fell it neces.sary to outline in their Report. 

There is another matter about which the Committee desire to add 
a word. As Government have already taken action on certain 
emergent matters covered hy this Report, e.g., registration of areas 
under j\itc and regulation of markets, the views of the Committee may, 
to some extent, seem behind the times. It is hoped, however, that 
apart from the acceptability of their conclusions, the information 
collected by the Committee in respect of these subjects may still he of 
use to Government. 

The Report should he read in the light of this Explanatory Note. 


Calcutta : 

The 16th No\^eviher 1039, 


D. L. MAZIJMDAR. 




CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

1. By their Resolution No. OOBSAjrri., dated the 27th July 19'hS, 
the (iovernmeut of Benp:al in the Department of Aj^:ric.uUure appointed 
a Committee “to investi}>:ate the Jute Problem as atl'ectin»‘ the Pro- 
vince’’, consistinj? of the following? members: — 

(1) The Commissioner of the Dacca Division, President {ex-officio) . 

(2) Mr. Mukhlesur Rahman, M.L.r. 

(Jl) Khan Bahadur M. Shamauzzoha, m.l.c. 

(4) Maulvi Md. Israil, m.l.a. 

(5) Maulvi Abdul Hamid Shah, M.n.A. 

(6) Maulvi Moslem Ali Molla, m.l.a. 

(7) Mr. M. A. H. Tspaliani, m.l.a. 

(8) Mr. Birat Chandra Mondal, m.l.a. 
i'9) Mr. Moiunnohaii Das, m.l.a. 

(10) Mr. Kirit Bhusan Das, m.l.a. 

(11) Rai Moonf»tu Lall Tapuria Bahadur, m.l.a. 

(12) Mr. J. R. Walker, m.l.a. 

(18) Mr. W. A. M, Walker, m.l.a. 

(14) Mr. S. N. Biswas, m.l.a. 

(15) Mr, Cliaru Chandra Roy, m.l.a. 

(lb) Mr. Sibnath Banerjee, m.l.a. 

(17) Mr. D. L. Mazuindar, i.c.s. 

Mr, D. L. Mazuindar was also appointed to act as Secretai'y to the 
Committee. 

By subsetiuent notifications, the ])ersonnel of the Committee was 
increased, and the followinj^: additional members were appointed to it 
on the dates noted against them : — 

(18) Mr. S. A. Salim, m.l.a., by Notification No. 9948-A»Ti., dated 

the Oth Novemb(*r 1988. 

(19) Mr. A. M. Abdul Hamid, m.l.a., by Notification No. 10288- 

A<?ri., dated the 1st December 1988. 

(20) Maulvi Azhar Ali, m.l.a,, by Notification No. 10810-Ao:ri.y 

dated the 6th December 1988. 

(21) Maulvi Giasuddin Ahmed, m.l.a., by Notification No. 10488- 

Agri., dated the 16th December 1988. 

(22) Maulvi Shahed. Ali, m.l.a., by Notification No. 10488-Agri., 

’dated the 16th December 1988. 

(23) Maulvi Kazi Emdadul Haque, m.l.a., by Notification 

No. 10438- Agri., dated the 16th December 1988. 
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Mr. fT. R. Walker resif^ned his membership of the Committee on the 
7th February 19-19, as he was about to proceed to England on long 
leave. In the vacancy caused by his resignation, Mr. T. G. Kennedy, 
Ai.L.A., was appointed by Notification No. 717-Agri., dated the 8tli 
March 19^19. The present numerical strength of the Committee is 
thus 2‘1. 

The terms of reference to the Committee included particular 
consideration of the following subjects: — 

(1) the regulation of the production of Jute; 

(2) the marketing of jute; 

(•1) tlic improvement of the price of jute; 

(4) the fixation of the price of jute; and 

(5) tlie jute forecast, in<*luding the collection of information 

regarding stocks in hand. 

2. Although the Committee w^as constituted at the end of July, it 
could not hold its first meeting till the 8th Sej)tcmher 19-18. Several 
factors contributed to this delay. The Legislative Assembly was in 
session till about the third w'eek of August 19^18. Apait. from the 
normal preoccuj>ation of the members, during the sessions of the 
legislature, the excitement aroused by certain political atdivities of 
this period rendered any meeting of the Committee at this time* out of 
the question. Besides, neither the services of the Chairman of the 
Committee, whose headijuarters were at Dacca, nor those of the Secre- 
tary, wlio was at that time employed in a different (‘apacity, w(*re avail- 
able till about the middle of August 1988. A draft questionnaire was 
prepared by the Secretary, in consultation with the then Chairman 
(th(‘ late Mr. »T. B. Kindersley, m.c., j)..s.o., i.v.s.) and copies of it 
were circulal(Hl to the menil>ors towards the end of August. The Com- 
mittee met for the first time on the 8th September 1988, to consider 
the draft (piestioniiaire, which was finally approved in its ])resent form, 
after considerable discussion, on the 9th Se]>tember 1988. At a 
subsequent meeting of the Committee, the future programme of work 
including the list of witnesses to be examined by the Committee in 
Cal(‘utta in due course, was drawn up. Two Sub-Committees were 
constituted to tour the principal jute-growing ari‘as in North, I^ast and 
Central Bengal. It was further deended that a suitable Bengali 
questionnaire, adapted to the needs and understanding of the ordinary 
cultivators, and mofussil merchants and middlemen should be drawm 
by the »Secretarv in consultation with the Chainnan and copies of it 
should be circulated in the mofussil through Collectors of districts. 
Accordingly, a large number of these Bengali questionnaires were 
forwarded to the jute-growing districts about the middle of October. 

'I. Contrary to expectations, lor many different reasons, no tours 
could he undertaken in the first two weeks of November 1988. The 
East Bengal Sub-Committee commenced its tours from the third week 
of November, and the North and West Bengal Sub-Committee from the 
middle of December 1988. The two Sub-Committees concluded their 
tours by the third week of January 1989. The following statement 
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will show the places visited by them, and the number of meetings held 
at those mofussil centres: — 


East Bengal Sub -Committee. 

North and West Bengal Sub -Committee* 

Namen of j)lacori. 

No. of 
HittingH. 

NameR of places. 

No. of 
KittingR. 

J.>a(‘oa 


3 

Pabna 

J 

Chaiimohani 

1 

Sirajganj 

1 

Madaripur 

.. 

1 

Bogra 

1 

Rajbari (Farid{)iir) 

1 

llangpiir 

1 

Kishoreganj 


Borhampore 

1 

Mymonsingh 

1 

Kusthia 

1 

Sarisabari 





Total 

7 

9 

6 

(t 


A detailed list of the vvitnesst^s examined in the mofussil is in 

Apiu'iidix 11. Precis oi the evidence (iolletded by the two Siih- 
Comiiiiltees was prepaietl by the Secretary, and circulated amon*^ the 
members, alon^ with other ]ni])ers, before the examinalion of (-ahmtta 
wit nesses commenced. 

4. The ori<>:inal decision to examine the represimtatives of Com- 
mercial bodies and selected (lovernmeiit offi(‘ials in Calcutta from the 
middle of February 1939 had to be subsequently abandoned. The 
majority of the immibers expressed their inability to sit on the Com- 
mittee during the sessions of the l^*>:isbiture; and, accordingly, the 
examination of Calcutta witnesses was deferred till A])ril 1939. For 
various reasons this was further delayed. Kventually, they were 
examined on the Tth and 8th Auc^ust 1939. The Committt‘e sat for 3 
more days to consider the evidtuico recorded by thmn and the two 
Sub-(h)mmittees, and to formulate their recoinimmdations. Altoj^ether 
12 metdiiifj's of the main Committee were held. Although the term 
of the Committee extended from the 29th July 1938 to the 15th July 
1939, it is necessary to point out that its deliberations covered only 50 
world 11 }^ days, including the tours of the Sub-CommitteeB. 

5. We think it will be convenient, if we indicate, at this sta^e, the 
8C.0])e of our report, and the artyumeiils underlyin^^* the subseciucmt 
chapters of it. As we had the advantaiye of haviiio- the report of tlie 
Bengal Jute Kncpiiry Committee, 1934, heforo us, we decided, at an 
early staf?e of our deliberations, that we sliould eschew the f»‘round 
already covered by the Finlow Committee, exce])t where the elaboration 
of our point of view required furtluT consideration of the saim* issues 
or wliere we were unahle to ajj^ree with the recommendations of that 
Committee or felt that a different approach ivas necessary. In regard 
to historical and descriptive matt.iTs, we have contended ourselves with 
only siudi referen(*e to them as seemed to us to be lujcossary to 
completeness to our report. Accordinj^ly, in Chapter II, we have 
summarized the historical development of the industry, and its present 
position in as few words as possible. In Chapter III, w’e have analysed 
the problem of prices in general terms, emphasisingr the parlic.ular 
nature of the demand for raw jute, and the fundamental factors on 
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which, in the last analysis, its price depended. In Chapter IV, we 
have examined in detail some of these factors which affect the price 
of jute manufacturea, on their supply and demand sides. In Chapter V, 
wo liave examined the essential prerequisite of a rise in the price of raw 
jute, viz., the regulation of its output in relation to its demand. In 
Cha]>ter VT, we liave examined the other factors which affect the price 
of raw jute, distinguishing between frictional impediments, and the 
basic weaknesses in the bargaining position of cullivatt)rs. This 
analysis has led us to an examination of the existing system of marketing 
and several possible alternatives. In Chapter VI T, we have examined 
the scoj)o and possibility of direct manipulative action designed to raise 
file pric(‘ of jute. In Chapter VIII, sundry other factors which 
influence the price of raw jute have been considered. In Chapter IX, 
we have discussed very briefly the question of the jute forecast and the 
piohh'm of collectiig statistic.s of raw jnie held in India and r.r-fndm, 
Chaptei* X is intended to correlate our principal recommendations into 
a (ioherent i)olicy. This we have sought to do by working ont a .dioH 
IMan of Action. Chapter XI contains a summary of our recommenda- 
tions. 

We feel we need also add a few words to explain Ibe form of our 
Report. Rasing our deliberations on the comprehensive Draft Report 
prepared by our Secretary, we were able to reach unanimity with 
regard io Uie matters discussed in Chapters IT to V, and VTTT tf) I X 
of our Report. Rut in regard to some of the issues discussed in 
Chapter VT, and the problem of the fixation of a miTiinuim price for 
raw jute examined in Chapters VITA and VIIR, we were unable to 
arrive at an agreement. In order to obviate the necessity of writing 
two sej)arate Reports, — for which there did not seem to us to he adecjuate 
just ificrat ion in view of the very large measure of agreeirient tl»at we 
had aln^ady attained, — we decided that the Majority of us, who were 
unable to agree with all the reeommeridations of Chapter VI and with 
the arguments of the Draft Report as to the fixation of a minimum 
priee for raw jute should apj)end separate notes on the main points 
of our disagreement. In view of tlie fundamental nature of this 
disagreement as to the latter point, w(» have considereil it desirable to 
writ^' two separate cliapters on this subject, viz., Cliaptcrs VI I A and 
VITR. For the rest, the notes appended to the relevant Chapters will 
indicate the nature of tlie disagreement between the Majority and the 
Minority of the Committee. 



CHAPTER II. 


A GENERAL SURVEY. 


( 1 ) 

Historical Retrospect. 


6. Several para^yraplis were devoted to the early history of the Juti* 
Industry and trade both in the Majority and the Minority Re])orts of 
the pjevious Jute Enquiry Committee (hereinafter to be called the 
Einlow (hmimittee) . It is, therefore, unnecessary to traverse the same 
^vround ajrain*. For our present purpose, it will suffice to bring* out the 
principal jmints of interest that emerge from the available records of 
the past. 

7. Up to the first half of the 18th Century, jute ai)pears to have 
played a very insignificant role in the economy of the province. It 
was not till tlie second lialf of this century, that hand-woven jute goods 
gradually began to make iheir appearance in the export trade, but 
even then they hardly ever figured in the East India (Joinpany’s Export 
List. From the beginning of the 19th Century, liowever, the tiade in 
jute products began to assume importance and with the restoration of 
normal conditions of trade and commerce after the Napoleoni(“ wars, 
jute manufactures became one of the juincipal articles of ex]H)rt from 
this province. Simultaneously, with the growing interest taken in 
raw jute by the flax manufacturers in Dundee, the cx])()rts of the 
fibre also began to increase. Dr. J. Forbes Doyle in his inicresiing, 
thougli somewhat prolix, essay on the “Froductive Iiesourc(*s of India’' 
(1840) re(‘ords that in 182S-1?9, 14,5()r) maunds of raw jute and 
l,0l'J,!?TT pieces of (lunny and Gunny bags were exported, ‘Svhile in 
the following year no less than 9,006,415 were exported.’’ These 
figures began to rise rapidly till the trade in the fibre and the fabric 
weni into several lakhs of rupees, as the following table compiled by 
Dr. F. Hoyle in 1850-51 will showt. The table was quoted in the 
Minority Deport of the Bengal Jute Enquiry Comrailtee; but in view 
■of the very inteiesting information i1 contains as to the volume and the 
direction of the Export Trade, it will bear recitation here. 


Exports to — 


United Kingdom . . 

France 

Hamburg 

North Amorioa 

Coast of Coromandel 

Malabar 

Penang and Singapore 
Ceylon 

New South Wales . . 

Trieste 

Java 

Pegu 

Mauritius 


Jute. (liinnioH and 
gunny oloth. 
Mdrt. Noh. 


768,945 

69,636 

13,931 

128 

* 2,180 

9,242 

2,290,427 

598 

1,955,150 

2,054,075 

1,043.600 


357,290 

54 

32,126 

401 

242,550 

672,950 

213,980 


* Those, who are interested in details, may refer to Dr. Forties Royle’s standard 
work on the “Fibrous Plants of India” (pages 240-251) and to Wallace’s “Komancr of 
Jute” for the rise and progress of the Indian Jute Mill Industry from the middle of the 
10th century to the end of the Groat War. 

t “Fibrous Plants of India” by Dr. J. F. Royle, page 251. 
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Kxports to — 


Jute. 

Mds. 

Gunnies and 
gunny cloth. 

Nos. 

Capo of Goo<l Hope 



82,750 

Guam 



15,000 

Arabian and Perwian Gulfs 

Total 

793,299 

4,000 

9,035,713 


Value Ra. 1U,70,715 Ra. :21.r)9,782 

Thfi sedorul ([uurter of tlie I9i.li (3ont.ury may well be called tho j^oldeii 
aj>:e ol' the jute handlooni industry. From beiiif*’ a subsidiary industry 
of very minor importance, it had su(*c.eeded, within the short space of 
lialf a century, in supplantino' cotton-weavin" as the “^?rand domestic 
manufacture of all the jiopuloiis Kasiern districts of Bengal”.* 

Th(‘ story of the second half of the I9th (Jentury is tfie story of the 
de(‘.line and fall of the jute handlooni industry\ and of the rapid rise 
and amazine- prof»Tess of the Jute Mill Industry both in this province 
and abroad. It is unnecessary to dwell at any hm^th on this asjiect of 
re(amt history ; the relevant facts may be readily obtained from any 
hook of refeien(;e.t But it will he iiiterestino; to peruse the followinji* 
illustrative houres, which show, at a "lance, the rapid strides, which 
tlie trade and industry have made diiriii" the last t.hrf^-quart(‘rs of a 
century. 

Volvme and valve of ea*poTts. 

Jiito. .lute 

r“ ^ N ( ^ 




Quantity in 

Value in Quantity in 

V’aliie in 



Jakh.s of 

thousands 

tons. 

thousands 



bales. 

of rupees. 


of rupees. 

1850-51 


1-90 

19,70 ' 


21,60 

1887-88 







t 

28-54 

7,40,56 

Tonnage 

2,42;88 

1891-92 




figures 






not avail- 


1902-03 




1 - able for < 

11,31,84 



■t 

39-31 

15,75,49 

this 


1906-07 



period. 


1912-13 







-t 

36-84 

20,54,35 


31,31,95 

1916-17 


j 

1 

L 

1922-23 







-t 

36-71 

27,26,96 

780,408 

49,31,38 

1926-27 






1929-30 


59-62 

27,17,38 

957,965 

51,92,68 

1937-38 


41-86 

14,71,92 

1,020,399 

29,07,76 

1938-39 







* In tho words of one Mr. Honley, a local businesstnaii of that period — quoted by 
Dr. J. F. Roylo in his “Fibrous Plants of Bengal,” page 249. 

t All eminently reailable accoimt is containeil in “The Romance of Jute” by 
D. R. Wallooe, to which a reference has been already made. 

I Quinquennial average figures. 
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Productive capacity of the Jute Mills in India * 


Year. 

No. of 
mill-c. 

Looms. 

Spindles. 

Sacking. 

Hessian. 

Total. 

June 1859 




192 


April 1877 

19 

2,948 

910 

3,858 


January 1901 

27 

8,613 

6,600 

15,213 


January 1910 

38 

13,421 

18,334 

31,755 

677.070 

January 1920 . . 

72 

16,124 

24.363 

40,477 

869,879 

July 1930 

100 

22,066 

36,073 

58,139 

1,224,982 

January 1937 

82 

22,693 

37,704 

60,397 

1,202,000 

January 1938 

82 

22,69:1 

37,704 

60,397 

1,202,000 


8. Oi the iiiany far-readiirio; economic conseciuences ot tlie inccilia- 
iiization oi the jute iiulustry, one of the most important was the rapid 
increase in the acreage under jute. Dr. J. l\ Koyle, quotes Kam Kamal 
Sen, a reputed pamphleteer of those days, as stating iliai ihe tibre was 
grown luineipallv in Ihirnea, Dinajpnr, Malda, IJungpore and Dacca. 
Even allowing tor the fa(‘t that iliese district s embraced more extensive 
areas than those iiududed within their present limits, the statement 
appears to have been an under-estimate. A subsetiuent writer — 
Mr. IT<*nley who has been already <*ited (dsewheri^ — statecl that the plant 
was the most imjiortant fibre that was grown extensively all over ihe 
(iangetic delta. It is unfortunate ttiat no record<*d figure of the total 
acreage under jute is available till the last decade of the 19th (lentury. 
Dut there can be no doubt that between the sixties and the nineties, 
the total area must have ([uadrupled. In 1872-7d Mr. H. C. Kep 
estimat(‘d the total area und(‘r jute at about a million a(‘res. Within 
twenty yt'ars of it, th<* area had increased to nearly two millions oi acres. 
After tliis. tor about a dec.a(h‘, the total acreage remained more or less 
constant, altliough the fluctuations from ycuir to year, within this j)eriod, 
were by no means insignificant. AVith the turn of the century, the 
area largau to increase again, reaching the record figure of d *88 millions 
of acres in 1907-08. After this year, the acreage began to move up and 
down irregularly with the uncertain fluctuations in trade demand. The 
amplitude of these oscillations varied enormously, but we need not 
enter into thest; details. The fcdlowiiig table will show the variations 
in acreage and yield since the nineties of the last century: — 


Year. 

Acreage 

(in 

Yield (in 
lakhs 

1892-9:1 

millionH). 

217 

of bales). 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 
1 

201 


1901- 02 

1902- 03 

2-79 


1960-07 ^ 




* Cempiled from statistics available in Wallace’s “Romanc e of Jute,” Investors^ 
India Year Book (1938) and Offic ial Year Book of the Calcutta Stock Exchange, 
t Quiiiqueanial Annual average. 
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Tear. 

3907-08 

-• 

3911-12 

1912-13 

• 

1916-17 


Acreage 
(in millions). 

300 

2-91 

Yield (In 
lakhs 
of bales). 

86-46 

92-68 

1917-18 

* 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


2-41 

83-52 

* 

1926-27 


2-61 

93-24 

1029-30 


313 

109-08 

1 930-3 J 


3*48 

101-63 

1931-32 


1*86 

65-57 

1932-33 


214 

87-96 

1933-34 


2 61 

87-14 

1934-36 


2-49 

97-93 

1935-36 


218 

85 -.53 

1936-37 


2-86 

108-61 

1937-38 


2-89 

86-81 

1938-39 


316 

66-95 


N,B . — The acreage flguros are based on the Final Forecast figures, but the yield 
^figures for all the years except 1937-38 and 1938-39 are based on actuals (i.e., Mill 
Purchases Actual Exports and Estimated Country Consumption). The figures for the 
last two years are forecast figures. 

It irt porniissible ,lo argiu' tliat even vvitliout the expansion of ihe mill 
industry, tlie production of tlie crop would have substanlially increased 
on account of the enormous increase in ’world irade and commerce 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century. While this is 
partially true, there can be no question that it was the inec.hauiwsation 
of the industry thaf enabled jute products to be turned out on a scale 
and at a price, commensurate with the rapid expansion of demand for 
them, and thereby induced the striking increavse in the cultivation of the 
crop. 

( 2 ) 

The Present Position. 

9. The above running commentary conveniently paves the Avay for 
a rapid general survey of the i)resent jwsition in regard to jute, both 
in its agricultural and industrial aspects. Those who are interested in 
details, should turn to the admirable account of this subject contained 
in Chapter I of the Minority Report of the Finlow Committee. On the 
Agricultural side, the most striking fact about jute is the tremendous 
influence it exerts on the economic life of this IVoviiice, although its 
cultivation is restricted to less tlian 10 per cent, of the total net 
(‘ropped area and is concentrated in a relatively few districts of Bengal. 
Jute is no doubt growm in as many as nineteen districts of Bengal, 
covering, on an average, an area of over 4,000 square miles, but as the 
following table will .show’^ the density of cultivation is surprisingly low 
in all but a fe-w districts, Tipperah, Mymensingh, Dacca, Faridpur, 
Pabna, Bogra and Rangpur, and Rajshahi account for nearlv four- 
fifths of the total acreage under jute in this Province. 


Quinquennial annual average. 
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1937-38. 


District. 

Total net 

Area under 

Percentage 

area sown 

jute (in 

of column 3 


(in acre.s). 

acres). 

to column 2. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Tipperuh 

1,137.800 

213.000 

18-7 

Myrneiisingh 

2,379,000 

524,500 

22-0 

Dacca 

1,440,100 

259,000 

17-9 

Faridpore 

1,448,100 

190,000 

13-5 

Pabiia 

934,000 

7fi.000 

81 

Bogra 

5.54,200 

79,000 

14 2 

Rungpore 

1.752,900 

258,0(M) 

14-7 

Kajshahi 

988,200 

7t»,800 

7-7 

Total of the eight districts 


1,082,300 


Total a{*ieHge under jute in llengal . . 


2,Ui0,000 

, , 


SiniiUnly, in Riliar, ovtT 90 per rent, of the cultivation is coucenlrated 
in tlie ilisirict of Ihiriiea ; in Orissa, alunit 9‘J per (‘cut. of the jule 
conies from CuUack; and in Assam, cultivalioii is concentrated almost 
wholly in the AVeslern districts of tlie Hralimaputra valley, and in 
Sylhei in llie Surma valh‘y. 

10. The least)!! for this jirc-eininenct' of jute in tlie aj^ricnltural 
economy of this Province is, of course, the well-known fact that it is hy 
far the most imjiortant money (*rop of the Province. In an agricultural 
system still preclominanlly based on subsistence farmiiif^, the over- 
whelmin^j* imjiortance of a money crop can he easily understood. For, 
a])art from the fact that such a crop alone can enatlc the cultivatorB — 
the vast majority of the population of this Province — to repay their 
monetary tddij'ations, it ])iovides the only source of jiurchasing jKjwer 
in their hands, which they can spend on their consumidion of non- 
a{?ri(?ultural commodities and services. The serious coiiBequences of 
the rapid fall in the price of a money crop — and the most important 
money croji at that — an? not, therefore, difhcult to visualize. A 
statistical measure of the loss sustained by the j^rowers of jute, during 
the ]H*riod of declining prices since 19'f0, was essayed bv the Minority 
of the Finlow Committee at page (19 of their Report. "\Vo would refer 
the interested reader to this very interesting compilation. 


11. Coming in the manufacturing side of the trade, the following 
table will illustrate the position of the jute industiy in the national 
economy of this Province : — 


Year. 

Authorised 

capital. 

Paid-up capital. 

Average 
daily 
number 
of hands 
employed. 

Total 
cjuantity 
of raw 
jvite 

purchased 
(in lakhs 
of bales). 

Total 
quantity 
of coal 
consumed 
(in tons). 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

fRs. 29,13,82,000 
1 £3,175,000 

Rs. 19,13.13,966 

£2,525,000 

j- 252,887* 
287,940* 

63-56 

66-60 

707,247» 

744,638* 


*The figures are those of the mills within the membership of the Indian Jute Mills 
Association and refer to the calendar years 1937 and 1938. 

2 
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The magnitude aud distribution of the industry outside India will 
be apparent from the following figures: — 


Name of country. 

No of 
mills. 

No. of 
looms. 

Purchase 
of raw 
materials 
(in lakhs of 
bale.s). 

Groat Britain and Ireland 


8.r»oo 

811 

(irormany 


<),(>( Ki 

l»*24 

France . . . . . . 


7.000 

3 1)4 

Italy 

;h) 

.7.000 

4-20 

Boi^iiiin 

•>■> 

3,000 

2 • 00 

Amenott 

o 

2,770 

7 • 55 

Czechoslovakia 

12 

2,000 


Poland 

8 

1,800 

•42 

Austria 


1,100 


Sweden 

T) 

1,0(M> 


Russia 


1,000 

loti 

Spain 

12 

800 

1-94 

Yugoslavia 

3 

400 


Estonia 

1 

230 


Norway 

3 

200 


Bulgaria 

1 

100 


P'inlaud 

1 

77 


China and Japan 

6 

1,200 

1-54 


Outside India, Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, S]>ain, Belgium 
and United States of America appear to be largest manufacturers of 
jute, 

12. The role of jute in the foreign trade of this Province and of 
India as a whole is no less significant than its agricultural and indus- 
trial iini>ortance. As the Minority of Finlow Committee discussed this 
aspect of the jute trade in considerable detail, no useful purpose would 
be served by our going over the same ground again. We shall only 
cite the following up-to-date figures to show the dimensions of this 
trade : — 


Year. 

Export of jute 
goods abroad 
(converted in 
lakhs of bales). 

Exports of the 
raw materials. 

1932-33 

38-39 

3M3 

1933-34 

37-32 

41-90 

1934-35 

39-98 

42-16 

1935-36 

41-84 

43-19 

1936-37 

67-22 

45-91 

1937-38 

62-31 

41-86 


For details and direction of this trade, reference should be made to the 
Keview of the Trade of India (1937-38), page 239 et seg. 




CHAPTER III. 


THE PROBLEM OF PRICES. 

Against the backgromul of facts narrated in Ihe ]>rectMling 
chapter, we shall now proceed to analyse the problem set us by tlie. 
Provincial Government. Comprehensive that ther task assigned to the 
Committee is, it is necessary, for a correct and balanced view of the 
entire subject, to recognize at tin* outset that the fundamental problem 
of jute is the problem of jute prices, with spiudal emphasis on the 
price of raw jute. To say this is not to take a sectional view of the 
subject matter of our enquiry. For, as we have endeavoured to show 
in the foregoing chapter, the national economy of the Province is so 
intimately bound up with the pric.e of raw jute that it may without 
e^:aggeration be called the problem of jute in Bengal. Nor does this 
assertion imply a denial of the importance of the other issues connected 
with the trade. The statement merely seeks to set the problem before 
the Committee in its true perspective. 

14. In the previous (diapter, reference was made to the fall in the 
total value of the jute crop. It may be interesting to record here the 
measure of this fall, and to compare it with a similar fall in the prices 
of other agricultural staples, and of jute manufactures: — 


Inde.r Sumhev of W holemle Vriccs in Calcutta. 


July 1914=10(1. 


Year. 

.1 ute 
(raw). 

if ut e 

(manufac- 

tured). 

Ck^itton 

(raw). 

Cotton 

(manufac- 

tured). 

Cereal.-i. 

All com- 
rnoditie.s. 

1928 


100 

150 

167 

150 

133 

145 

1929 


95 

122 

146 

160 

125 

141 

1980 


6.3 

88 

91 

139 

120 

116 

1931 


49 

76 

83 

123 

76 

96 

1932 


45 

7.5 


119 

68 

91 

1933 


41 

77 

80 

113 

6r> 

87 

1934 


39 

77 

73 

115 

69 

89 

1935 


50 

74 

78 

117 

75 

91 

1936 


50 

64 

89 

111 

79 

91 

1937 


56 

67 

89 

117 

77 

92 


15. The two striking facts which emerge from this table are the 
disproportionate fall in the price of raw’ jute as compared with (i) other 
agricultural products and {ii) wdth the price of the jute manufactures 
till the end of 1934. It may be argued that the great changes in the 
conditions of supply, and in the structure of relative demand of raw 
materials and manufactures during and after the Great War render 
comparison of relative prices with the pre-War year 1914 as the base, 
largely invalid. But even if we take 1927 — the year in which according 
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to Bowley and Robertson a relative equilibrium of prices appears to 
have been reacted in India after the disturbances of the Great War* — 
as the base year for the purposes of our present enquiry, the same 
concdusions as to the nature and extent of price-chan j^es of raw jute 
and jute nianufactures emerg’e. The following: table will illustrate this 
statement : — 


Year. 

Raw jute. 

Manufac- 
tiirecl jute. 

Raw cotton. 

Manufac- 
tured (‘otton 

Cereals. 

1927 

loo 

10O 

100 

100 

100 

1931 

4S 

51 

50 

HI 

55 

1932 

47 

57 

53 

74 

49 

1933 

42 

52 

70 

74 

43 

1934 

39 

49 

57 

72 

45 

1935 

52 

5.3 

80 

75 

54 

1935 

53 

44 

75 

73 

54 

1937 

54 

44 

75 

74 

48 


It will a])pear from this table that by llie end of 19?14, the price 
of raw jute had declined by as much as G1 ]>er cent. The fall was not 
only out of pro})ortion to the similar decline in prices of all other 
commodities, but the spread betwetm the prices of raw jute and jute 
manufactures had increased to as much as 10 pointff. 

IG. It is unnecessary for tlie purposes of our present enquiry to 
discuss at any t'onsiderable leng'th the (‘auses of this general fall in the 
pric(‘s of ag*ricultural staples, including raw jute, or of the dis})arity 
between the prices of raw and manufacturt*d jute. As every student of 
recent economic history knows, the i)henomena re])resented by these 
I)iice falls wei'e the resultant of a largt* number of diviust* factors — 
some international and others domestic, some of a general character 
aliecting all commodities and others more sjiecific and connect(*d with 
the peculiar conditions of supply and demand of particular commodities. 
No simple analysis can adequately explain the complicated iirice-move- 
nients of raw jute and jute manufactures during this period of falling 
])rices, but one generalization can perhaps be safely made. While the 
declim* in ])rices, compared with those of the base year, of both raw 
jute and jute manufac'tures were largely the consequence of international 
and general factors, in which we need not enter at present, tlie disparity 
between the two .st*ts of prices was es.sentially due to domestic and 
.s]iecitic causes of a different character. General causes could and did 
no (hnibt account for some of this disparity. As the Minority of the 
Finlow (hunmittee ijuoted approvingly from the League of Nations 
Memorandum on Production and Trade ( 1925-192!l-d0), “in so far as 
prices follow costs during a period of economic depression, the prices 
of manufai-tured products tend to fall relatively little, because manu- 
facturing industry contains a high pr(»portion of fixed and inelastic 
costs, such as capital charges, wages, taxes, etc., which do not fluctuate 
as much or as rapidly as the prices of raw materials”. But the 
disparity in the prices of this group was greater than that in the case 
of another comparable composite group like, say, cotton and cotton 


* Cf. Page 44 of the Report on an Economic Census for India by Bowley and Robertson. 
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manufactures — a fact which ppves that specific causes were at work icr 
account for this difi'erential disparity. These factors were briefly: — 

(/) Absence of any concerted action to repfulatc production of raw 
jute till 1934. This is in>t to say that no action was taken 
in the earlier years b:^{^the Department of Ajrriculture to 
conduct propag^anda ainolig the jute-growers of this province. 
We are aware of the efforts of the Department to persuade 
the cultivators to grow less and less jute in the years imme- 
diately following the onset of the great depression in 1930. 
What, we fear, was lacking at this time was flie eoni'crted 
employment of all ilie agencies of Government on the 
restriction campaign, such as we witnessed for the first time 
in 1934. 

(//) Increase of stocks of raw jute. The average sur])liis stock for 
the period 1930-33 was 3*70 lacs of bales or nearly twice the 
highest average surplus stock of raw jute during the whole 
(»f tht‘ War or ]>ost-War period. In otln‘r words, the 
surplus stock nearly doubled in a period of abnormally low 
and declining prices. 

{HI) The policy of (‘(oitrolled product i»>n pursued by tlu* jute mills 
betw^een 1930-32, and, in a more rigid and drastic form from 
1932 to the middle of 1935. 

IT. From 1935 onwards, the disj)arity betw’een the j>rices of raw 
and manufactured jute began to disai)pear: and, as the preceding table 
will show’, by 1937, the gaj) betw'eeii the iwo sets of prices had very 
nearly closed. It wdll a])]>ear from the following table that this ])osition 
was reached as much by the api)reciatiou of raw jute values as by the 
decline in juices of jute manufactures. It might indeed be said that, 
till the middle of 193S, tlie jjrice indices had been definitely moving in 
faveuir of raw* jute and against jute manufactures. The ])roblem of 
prices, with which the Chunmittee was faced at the time of its appoint- 
ment, was. therefore, analytically very muc h different from that which 
had confronted the Finlow* (kimmittee.* Although the ])osition has since 
somew’hat moved again in favour of jute manufacturers, as a result of 
the Jute Ordinance and the recent Jute Mills Working Agreement, 
the ]>roblem still remains somewhat different from w’hat the Finlow 
Committee w’as called upon to tackle. 


i 

Y ear. 

Raw 

jut<?. 

1 

Penmen tage 
c»f fall ( — ) 
or rise ( -j- ), 
uvi'r the 
previous 
year. 

2 

J uto 
goods. 

3 

fVn'cntago 
of fall ( -) 
or riso (-f- ). 
over iho 
pnniouR 
y€jar. 

4 

1927 

100 


100 


1934 

39 

-61 

49 

- .51 

1936 

H2 

33 

53 

8 

1936 

53 

2 

(approx.) 

44 

- 17 

1937 

54 

1-9 

(approx.). 

44 
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18. As we have endeavoured to show in the foregoing paragraphs, 
and as the Minority of the Finlow Committee had the acuteness to 
discern, two logically distinct sets of circumstances were responsible for 
the decline of raw jute prices in the early years of the present decade. 
Although it is nowhere explicitly stated so, the whole trend of the 
Majority Report of the Finlow Co:pilnittee as well as of the principal 
recoin nieridations of the Minority is to emphasize the deviation of raw 
jute prices, from a pre-established norm, vix-d-vis the pri(^e of jute 
manufactures, as the principal problem confronting the Committee. 
The following quotation from the Minority Report of the Finlow Com- 
mittee appears to support this interpretation. After a remarkably lucid 
analysis of the price spread between raw and manufactured jute, the 
Minority observed, “The above survey makes it abundantly clear that, 
apart from the general world depression, the absence of proper organized 
action on the part of the cultivators has been responsible tor an excess 
of production of jute, which, together with the fact that the cultivators, 
being hard-pressed for ready money, are often compelled to dispose of 
their products, without waiting for better times, ac(*ounts for the present 
acute and singularly depressed state of the jute market.” While two 
different trends of thought are visible in this except from the Minority 
Report, its opening lines as well as the priiicij)al recommendation of 
the Minority tend to show that it was the dis])arity between the prices 
of raw jute and jute manufactures, which weighed most with them, 
and engaged most of their attention. This disparity having largely 
disappeared at present, the problem of prices now assumes a new 
complexion and calls for a different line of approach. 

19. If the relationship between the prices of raw and manufactured 
jute has been restored to its predepression equilibrium, the problem 
now before the Committee resolves itself into an analysis of the factors 
which govern the price of raw jute. The fundamental fact to remem- 
ber in this connection is the nature of the demand for raw jute. It is 
a truism — which, however, is very often forgotten like many other 
truisms, in the dust and heat of controversy — that the demand for raw 
jute is not a direct hut a derived demand, i.e., its demand is derived 
from those directly serviceable commodities, into whose manufacture 
it enters. In other words, to use the technical but convenient jargon 
of economists, raw jute has no independent demand schedule of its own, 
but derives its demand schedule from that of jute manufactures. 
If we remember this simple fact, from our general observations in the 
above paragrai)h8 the following conclusions will emerge : — 

(1) First, other things being equal, under conditions of perfect 

competition the price of raw jute can increase, in the long run, if the 

price of manufactures increases. While this proposition is but a 
common sense deduction from the law of derived demand, the converse 
of it does not necessarily follow. Apart from the circumstances, which 
are indicated in the second proposition enunciated below, a rise 
in the price of jute manufactiues is a condition precedent to the rise 

in the price of raw jute. Rut it does not follow from this that a rise 

in the former prices must also result in the improvement of the latter. 
As the Bengal Chamber of Commerce rightly point out in their reply 
to our <iuestionnaire, “A rise in the price of manufactured goods 
would ntu’iually bring about an improvement in the price of the raw 
material, provided there was no undue discrepancy between the supply 
of jute and the demand for it”. 
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. In its practical consequences, this condition implies that if the 
increase in the price of jute broods is due to an increase in demand, the 
supply of the fibre should not exceed the calculated increase in demand 
for it; and if the increase in the price of jute p^oods is due to restriction 
of supply, the supply of the fibre too should not remain unchanp'ed, but 
should be reduced proportionately. In other words, the statistical 
position as rep^ards demand and supply of the fibre must be adjusted 
to the variations in demand and supply of jute goods before the growers 
of raw jute can share in the increased prices of jute manufactures. 

(2) Secondly, assuming the prices of manufactures to be given, the 
price of raw jute can increase only if — 

(a) the other factors that enter into the production of jute goods 
are sciueezablc; and/or 

(h) the cost of manufa(*ture of jute goods can be reduced, and the 
benefit of this rtMluctioii can be ap]nopriated by the growlers 
of raw jute. 


As regards (//), it is necessary to point out that the other factors 
can be squeezed only if their earnings are above the general level of 
remuneration of similar factors engaged in other comparable industries. 
Two different methods have been suggested from time to time to 
achieve this purpose, viz., (I) restriction of output of the fibre, and (li) 
direct manipulation of the price of the fibre. As we shall examine, 
in due coiirs(‘, the implications of these inetliods, we do not propose to 
enter into tlie analytical ramifications of this argument at this stage 
As 7 ’egards {h) the benefit of the reduction of the cost of manufacture 
will accrue to the jute-growu^rs provided the manufacturers do not 
modify but adhere to their j)re-existing price-policy. That this proviso 
is of considcu'able importance in real life is (exemplified by the following 
reply to our specific question on this subject by the Bengal Chamber 
of Ccunmerce. In rej)ly to our ([uestion as to whether it w'as possible to 
improve the ])rice of raw jute by reduction in the c‘ost of manufacture, 
they staled “the price-factor being a vital one in the maintenance* and 
exj)aiision of markets for manufactured jute goods in competition wtth 
substitutes, the saving in the cost of production will in all likelihood 
and at least in some measure, be sacrificed to maintain and expand 
these markets”. We make no comments on the policy advocated in 
these lines, but cite the rei)ly merely to show" the bearing of the pric^e- 
pcdicy pursued by the manufacturers on the pric*e of raw" jute. 

2i). Throughout the above arguments, w'e have assumed that 
bargaining between the different factors of production engaged in tlie 
jute industry proceeds on the basis of “perfcH't competition”. But as 
every student of current affairs knows the imperfections of the market 
and the com])etitive weakness of the jute-growers vis-a-vis the buyer of 
his produce depress the price of raw' jute below* the level which it 
might cdherwise have attained. In so far as these imperfeedions can 
be removed and the bargaining strength of the jute-growers increased, 
the price obtained by him for his produce w"iil automatically incTease. 

Apart from the imperfections of the market, in practice another 
positive factor may also invalidate the assumptions of “perfect 
competition”, cm which we have based the analysis of the previous 
paragraph. This is the possibility of monopolistic action on the part 
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of the manufacturing side of the trade. As we write this report, no 
Buch danger is yet discernible. The object of the recent Jute Mills 
Working Agreement seems to us to be primarily the sterilization of 
surplus productive capacity in the industry. In paragraph 28 of our 
Report we have argued that such an agreement should be distinguished 
from monopolistic action on the ground that its underlying motive is 
not the realization of extra-nonnal profits, but the adjustment of 
prices to long-period average costs. But if ever the mills should 
utilize this agreement or enter into a fresh agreement, expressed or 
implied, 1o i)reveiit the remuneration of the other factors of production 
from increasing in right proportion to tlie increase in their earnings, 
that wouhl be an indication of the exercise of monopolistic power. In 
that case, it is conceivable that the scope for scpieezing the other factors 
of }>roduction in favour of raw jute will have increased. It will be 
noticed that the analysis of paragraph IJl (2) (a) is wide enough to 
cover this situation. It is, therefore, unnecessary for us to discuss 
this (|uestiou at any further lengtli. 

It follows from the analysis of the foregoing paragraphs that the 
problems of practical ])olicv which confront ns to-day centre round — 

(/) Improvements in tlie price of jute goods. 

(//) Itcgulation of production of raw jute according t»> the clianging 
e(»nditions of its diunand. 

{Hi) Measures intended to inerease the ])rice of raw jute at the 
ex]»ens(* of tlie other factors of i>roduction. 

(ir) Removal of the im])erfections of the market, and im]>ro\ement 
of tlic competitive ])ositioii of the jute-growers. 

To the detailed (‘xaminatiou of tiie imjdications of these ]>robbMns we 
shall now turn in the following chapters. 



CHAPTER IV. 

FACTORS AFFECTING THE PRICES OF MANUFACTURES. 

( 1 ) 

21. The first of our propositions was that apart from temporary 
deviations or short period maladjustments, the price of raw jute could 
rise in the long period if there was a rise in tin* ])ricc of jute 
manufactures. It is the object of this chapter to discuss hriefly the 
principal factors which govern tliis latter price. 

22. Apart from deliberate restrictive action, which we sliall have 
occasion to consider in subsequent paragraphs, the ]>rices of jute goods 
like other manufactures can rise only if the aggregate demand for them 
rises. 'Fhe consumption and stock figures of the Hritish and foreign 
mills are not, unfortunately, available over a serit's of years. If, 
however, we assume that there were no substantial variations in the 
stocks of raw and manufacturt‘d jute held by the foreign mills, the 
demand for manufactures appinirs to have reached its peak in 

After this there seems to have lieen a ^-teady tailing ntf in demand uj) 
to tin* time of our writing this Re]>ort. The following table compiled 
by the Indian Central Jute Committee will be found instructive in this 
connection : — 

Worh] niptitfii of Jiitr*. 


(Lacs of bales.) 


Year. 

(July -June). 

Producifion 
by Indian 
mills. 

export of 
raw 

Consump- 
tion t>f raw 
juO' in 
vilUn'<‘,-. 

Total 

consump. 

tion. 

Jft32-3.3 

.50 H 

35 1 

1 -5 

87-4 

1933-34 

50 8 

42 -5 

! -5 

94 -8 

1934-35 

54 • 1 

43-9 

1 -5 

99 -5 

J 935.30 

58 -9 

41 4 

1 -5 

JOi 8 

1930-37 

70 0 

48-8 

1 5 

120-9 

1937-38 

75*4 

37 3 

1 ,.r. i 

114-2 


Indian Ceiiiral Jute Comm it Um*, Bul’elin No. 12 (Marrli IIKIO). 

The ftdlowing table, showing the exports of raw jute and manu- 
factured goods, also confirms the above impression: — 


Year. 

Export, of 
raw jute 
in tons 
(000 8). 

Pen*ent- 

age 

variati<jn 
as (H)m- 
parcMl 
with 

1 935-36. 

Export of 
sacking 
bags and 
cloth in 
tons 
(OOO’s). 

Percent- 

age 

variation 
as com- 
pared 
with 
1935-36. 

Export of 
liossian 
bags and 
cloth ill 
tons 
(OlKi’s). 

I 

Percent- 

age 

variation 
as com- 
pared 
with 
1935-36. 

1935-36 

771 

100 

1 

438 

100 

354 

100 

1936-37 

821 

106 

519 

118 

488 

138 

1937-38 

747 

97 

523 

119 

478 

135 
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2 ‘ 4 , The explanation for this falling off in demanfl is not difficult 
to find. The movement of indices of industrial activity from about the 
aecond quarter of li)37 to the middle of 1938 disclosed a serious under- 
tone of weakness. In particular countries, e.g., the TTnited Kingdom, 
the decline was masked by the constant acceleration of the rearmament 
programme, while in the totalitarian states of the Continent a variety 
of reasons, which we need not discuss here, kept economic activity at a 
high level. But, in the world as a whole, both production and trade 
showed a continuous dccdine from about the middle of 1937. The index 
of world i)nMlucti()n fell from a maximum of about lOG (1929=100) in 
May 1937 to 92 in December 1937, and 89 in March 1938. Similarly 
the index of world trade receded to 88 (1929=100) at tlie end of the 
first quarter of 1938, after reaching its peak at the end of 1937, when 
for the first time it touched the pre-<lepression level. The i)osition in 
IJ. S. A. in which c(»untry, perha])s more than in any other, the jute 
industry of this Province is most keenly interested was particularly 
•discouraging. The recession began (here ab(»ut the middle of 1937, 
and develoj)ed at an accelerating rate till the end of tlie year, and 
continued into the second quarter of 1938. It was no w’oiider that, in 
face of this decline in j)roductioii and trade, the demand for jute manu- 
factures showed a following off after 1930-37. Altlumgh the progress 
of the recession was arrested about the middle of 1938, the subsequent 
consumi)tion figures in U. S. A. still revealed an undertone of nervous- 
ness and hesitancy. Total consumption during the past six months has 
been estimated at 3GG million yards against 398 million yards during 
the corresponding period of 1937-38. This decline of 8 per (*ent. 
during a period of halting recovery need not raise undue alarms, but 
flu* consumption figures for January an<l February 1939 — normally two 
of the most active months — have again given rise to doubts and 
anxieties. Whatever be the future of world trade, it will be safe to 
proceed on the assumption that unless the international political 
«ituation impnives very remarkably meanwhile, the demand for jute 
^oods is not likely (o exceed the peak figures of 193G-37 in the near 
future. 

24. Tlu* above inference — it is no more than that — is not likely to 
be materially vitiated by the recent order for sand bags ])laced with the 
Indian mills by His Majesty’s (Tovernment i?i the United Kingdom. 
Welcome as this extension in demand must have been to the mill 
industry, at a strategically diiiicult time in its history, it would be 
futile to expect anv substantial amelioration in the demand position 
from this source. I’he size of the parti<‘ular order for sand bags 
accounted f»)r little more than 3 per cent, of the total exports of gunny 
bags in 1937-38. Besides, the exports are scheduled to be over by the 
end of July this year. FiVen if by the end of this month, the normal 
trade requirement of jute goods reaches the figures of 1937-38, and 
the sand bag order can be treated as a net addition to the total demand, 
the present weakness in the supply position of manufactured goods, to 
which we shall presently turn our attention, will render any material 
rise in their prices highly improbable. A series of further sand bag 
orders sj)read over a number of months, during which only rumours of 
war w’ould circulate, but, to the inside knowledge of the trade, no 
major engagements would take place anywhere in the world, might 
give a fillip to the demand for jute goods. But this convenient 
concatenation of circumstances is too fanciful a hypothesis on which to 
base any reasonably sober estimate of trade requirements. 
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25. There is another aspect to the question of deni and for jute 
goods, to which a special reference is necessary. Apart from the 
adventitious aid of sand bag orders, there is one very delinite sourc'e, 
from which an extension of demand can be expected. We refer to new 
uses for jute other than its employment as packing material. A sub- 
committee of the Indian Jute Mills Association went into tliis subject, 
in along with the allied subjects of competition and expansion 

of markets, and produced a comprehensive and eminently iiractiial 
report. We note with pleasure that one of onr c()llcagii(‘s, 
Mr. W. A. M. Walke r, was a member of this sub-commit lee. In view 
of the fact that the whole report wdth its enclosures was juihlished as 
Appendix VII to the Finlow Report, and the carefully worded 
examination, which it underwent at the hands of the Minority of the 
Finlow Committee, we do not propose to dilate on this subject at much 
length. The evidence before us does not indicate the extent, if any, 
to which the Jute Mill Industry has carried out the recommendations 
of the sub-committee into practice. But from such materials as we 
possess, we are inclined to think that very little substantial progress has 
been achieved in any of the directions indicated by the sub-committee. 
The further fact that the Indian Jute Mills As.sociation was unable to 
sujiply us with information showing the percentage of productive 
capacity devoted to the new lines of manufacture leads us to conclude 
that hardly any action worth mention has been taken on the report of 
the Association’s own sub-committee. And yet. as the sub-cMunmittee 
jminted out, the possibilities iu this direction were enormous. In his 
comj)reheusive report on the jute industry published in the end of llh‘15, 
Dr. S. Cr. Barker, the Technical Expert of the Indian Jute Mills 
Association, indicated some new lines of manufacture. The ])rin(‘ipal 
items were as follows: — 

(a) Housing — Heat insulation. 

Plastic furniture. 

Carpets and curtains. 

X'pholst(*ry. 

Blankets. 

Wall coverings, etc. 

(h) Transport — Car upholstery. 

Wateri)roof covers. 

Tarpaulins. 

Canvas. 

Fire-proof, water-proof and rat-proof materials. 

(’ordage and ropes. 

(cj Industry — Electric insulation. 

Plastic reinforcement. 

Wool packs and c(»tton containers from later pro- 
posed materials. 

(d) Clotlies — Mercerised and bleached fibres blending wiili wool and 
cotton, etc. 

For detailed information, reference may be made to the chart appende<l 
to page 40 of Dr. Barker’s Report. It is not so much the failure of 
the jute mills of this country to lake t(» these new lines of manufacture 
as the prevailing complaisant attitude of the majority of the jute mills 
towards this far-reaching problem of re-organisation that is a matter of 
serious practical concern to us. The problems of change-over from 
the present standardized lines of manufacture to the new types are not 


t 
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very easy of solution. The cliffioulties are not merely technical and 
financial, but also involve problems of marketinjr and risk-bearing on a 
scale hitherto unknown to the management of the jute industry. 
While we realize the magnitude of these problems, we are at the same 
time (‘onviiiced that il is only on their successful solution that the long- 
range future prosperity of <he industry wdll depend. The present 
swms to us to be a particularly opportune time for the majority of the 
jutf* mills to embark on a forward pcdicy and to evolve constructive 
scliemes to adapt themselves to the changing currents of demand. 
Instead of using iheir finan<*ial reserves merely to ofi^set their losses 
wlicn tliese occur, they mighi wilh greater advantage, and perha])s with 
more lasting benefit to themselves divert their resources to specially 
selected lines of manufacture. This is an as])eci of constructive 
rationalization, which we strongly commend to the management of the 
jute mill industry of this country. For, apart from “world causes", 
over whicli they have little or no control, this is the only way, in which 
th(*y can j)ermanently increase the demand for jute goods, and through 
them the demand for raw jute. Tlie re(‘ent developments in the ]>olicy 
of restriction of production adopted by th<‘ .Jute Mill Industry of this 
country have raised this (luestioii to the level of an urgent practical 
issue. 'File reduction of working hours to 40 from (he maximum of o4, 
wliicli ])revailc(l till about the middle of last year, cou])led with the 
latest Indian .Jute Mills Association plan of sealing up a number of 
liessiaii looms is tantamount to a curtailment of pi()du(‘tive capacity 
t(> the extent of over 40 ])er cent. This reduced capacity will necessarily 
involve a proportionate reduction in the consumption of raw jute. It 
has he(‘n <'stiniated that, under the existing arrangements, the Indian 
jute mills will retjuire barely o() lacs of hales a year. If the purchasing 
])owei* in tlie hands of the jute-growers is not to he suhstaiitially reduced, 
this decline in tlie normal consumption of raw jute by tlie jute mills 
has to be oh'set by a corresponding increase in its uses along other new 
and hitherio uniried lines of maiiufaeture. It is dilficult to foresee 
how long the present restrictive arrangmnents of the jute mills will last, 
in any event, having regard to the trend of world eonsumi>tion, wiiieh 
we liave already examined, it wdll lie extremely hazardous to assume 
that the mills will revert to very mueh hniger working hours in the 
immediate future. The odds are heavily against the restoration of the 
pre-resiri»*tion working liours, at any rate, during the (‘urreney of the 
.lute Mills Working Agreement. If this forecast is even approximately 
correct, tlie urgency (d the need for diversion of productive <‘apacity 
to new lines of manufaeture becomes manifest. 

Some of us consider that (iovernmeut should take a more active 
interest in this (juestioii than tliey have done hitherto, and if the jute 
mills eontinue to persist in their complaisant attitude, should take 
all possible steps to induce the more enterjirisiug and far-sighted 
among them to transfer or invest resources in new lines of manufacture. 
We are unable to prescribe any particular line of action for Oovern- 
ment to adopt, hut we hope that, with (joveniment encouragement 
and support, some of the mills, at any rate, will find it w^ortli their 
while to explore the po.ssibilities of new lines of manufacture. 

2(1. There is anotlier aspect to this question of finding new uses for 
jute whicli deserves more than a passing notice. In course of our 
historical retriKspect, we have already referred to the once flourishing 
condition of the handloom industry in jute, and how* it gradually 
decayed on account of the rapid meelmDization of the industry. The 
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Minority of the Finlow Committee recommen<led that the potentialities 
of the dying handloom industry in jute for turning out speciality 
articles like i^nf ranch is, asaiis, carpets, etc., should be fully exi)l()red. 
The present Director of Industries in his interesting work on a “Recovery 
Plan for Bengal” published a few years ago also indicated the possibili- 
ties of the development along this new line. We understand that the 
efforts of the department along this direction have been hitherto confiinMl 
to demonstration lessons given at different places by a number of ])eri- 
patetic demonstration j^arties. It is not for us to evaluate the work of 
these departmental demonstration parties, but we are inclined to think 
that no large scale increase in demand for jute goods is likely t,o result 
from the activities of tlcese perij)atetic parties. Here, as in the case of 
many other cottage industries in this country, the fundamental ]>roblems 
appear to us to be those of efficient production and up-to-date marketing. 
These have to be satisfa(‘torily solved before any substantial results 
can be achieved. But we have no doubt that tlie rehabilitation of the 
handloom industry in jute, in the way we have indicated, wmII go far 
to imu-ease the demand for raw jute and to diversify the subsidiary 
0 (‘cupations now available to the ])easantrv of Biuigal. W v therefore 
recommend that a determined effort should he made hy the Dei)ariment 
of Industries to exploit the possibilities of jute in this direction. 

( 2 ) 

27. Ai)art from increas<‘ in demand, the only other ways in which 
the prices of jute goods can ho increased are (i) control of production, 
and (//) direct manipulation (d‘ selling ]>rices. 1Hie first imdhod is 
familiar to all students of reccmt jute history, and will h(‘ ])resently 
discussed at lengtli. The otlier metluMl, which now appears to have 
becm discarded by the induslry oma* for all, was not without its interest 
to an (‘arlier generation. On tw’o different oiaaisions — oiu‘e in 18iK) and 
again in 19(1(1-01 — this melliod was tried but found wanting. If a 
])()licy of direct price-agreeineiii failed in those earlier years, when 
coiii])etiti()n within the local industry as well as outside it was less 
seven* Ilian il is to-day, it is definitely not a practical ])ro])osilion at 
present. A variant of this method lias however been suggested from 
lime to lime. Its object is not to manipulate the prices of tin* local 
products, but to force uj) the prices of the products of the eomiietitive 
sources of supply abroad and thus to increase the relative comjietitive 
advantage of the local industry. Tlie ])ossibilities of (liis latter t>]>e 
of manipulation arise from the fact that raw jute is still a conditional 
inono])o]y of the jute-growing l^rovinces of India, and hy the ex[)l()ita- 
tioii of this monopoly position, we can, within limits, and subject to 
well-known conditions, affect the price of manufactures not only of 
Ibis Province, but also of other producing countries as well. As the 
analytical and jirartical problems, involved in these tw^o methods are 
essentially different, it is necessary, in the interests of clear lliinking, 
that they should he discus.sed separately from each other. We, tlien*- 
fore, propose to consider the policy of control of production before w(? 
examine the imi.)li cations of the other method. 

28. Unlike the cultivation of raw jute, the manufacture of jute 
goods is not a monopoly of this Province, (kmsequenlly, the atloj/tion 
of restrictive policies by the jnte mills of Bengal has seldom been 
directly inspired by the desire to secure monopolistic profits far in 
excess of the return legitimately due to the capital invested in them. 
On the contrary, their raison (Vetrc has usually been the maintenance 
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of prices in rif^hi relation to lonpr-period averag*e costs througrli the 
temporary sterilization of surplus capacity. To say this is not to 
justify tlie restrictive policies pursued by tlie jute mills from time to 
time; our comments are intended merely to interpret and explain them. 
The most outstanding’ fact about the history (»f the Calcutta Jute Mill 
Industry during the last fifty years has \ieen the race between expand- 
ing demand and increasing productive capacity, in which the latter has 
almost invariably outdistanced the former*. The following table will 
show the rate of increase of productive capacity as c()m])ared with the 
Indian Jute Mills Association consumption of raw jute. The latter 
figures have been taken to represent the volume of actual production 
of jute goods: — 


tYoar 

quinqueiiriinl. 

Total 

loorrmjfo. 

Increase (-f ) 
or 

<lecnws<' (- ) 
over tlie 
previous 
avc^rage. 

Indian Jute 
Mills 

Associal ion 
consump- 
tion of 
raw jiiU» 
(tons). 

Increase ( -f- ) 
or 

decrease ( — ) 
over the 
previous 
average. 

1807-08 





700 ^02 

1 U< 98 


413,000 


1 002-(»0 

10,705 

f 39 0 

550,fK»0 

+ 33 2 

1007-11 

30,159 

-f,53 1 

707,000 

+ 28-5 

1011-16 

36,010 

+ 22-4 

000,000 

+ 27 '3 

1917-21 

39,858 

+ 7-0 

012,000 

+ 1-3 

1022-26 

46,833 

4-17-5 

940,000 

+ 31 

1027-31 

54,092 

+ 15-9 

957,000 

+ 1 -8 

1932-36 

60,397 

-f 1 1 -3 

801,00(^ 
(average for 
four years 
from 

1932-36). 

-16-3 


It will appear from the above table that while Indian Jute Mills 
consumption of the raw material abruptly slowed down after the (xreat 
War, tlicir productive capacity continued to increase at a rapid rate. 
This was, of course, largely due to the increased investment of capital 
in the industry as a direct result of the high profits earned by the jute 
mills during the Great War. This incentive of high profits continued 
to exist not only throughout the Post-war years, but also after the onset 
of the world depression in 1929. The total loomage of the jute mills 
in 1982 registered an increase of 11 *8 per cent, over the quinquennial 
annual average of the years 1927-81, although the average consumption 
of raw jute by the Associated Mills had increased by only 1*8 per cent, 
during this period. The productive capacity continued to increase 
uninterruptedly till, at the end of 1938, the total loomage had increased 
by 9*4 per cent, over the figure for 1982. The consumption of raw jute 
during this period had fallen by over 15 per cent. This widening mal- 
adjustment could continue only on account of the almost continuous 
policy of restriction of output pursued by the mills till the beginning 
of 1980. In its immediate effects, the policy undoubtedly succeeded. 

*For furttier details the inquisitive reader may refer to Chapter X and the subsequent 
chapters of Wallace’s “Romance df Jute’* (1928). 

fCompiled from statistics collected from the “Capital,” Jubilee number, 1938, pp. 
40-43. 
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It is ditficnlt to see how else the prices ol lUaiuifactured yoods fould 
have been maintained, at the levels whicdi they reached, diirinp^ all 
these years. But it w’as essentially a short-period result ; and in the 
short period, the effect of this policy on raw jute prices was bound to be 
deleterious particularly if the statistical jmsition of the fibre was 
already weak. The iK)licy could be justified only as a ste])pinj>: stone 
to a lon^?-period stable policy of rationalized and co-ordinated produc- 
tion. This aro*unient gains additional strength from the fact that 
tijere are reasons to believe that, even if the demand for jute goods of 
the class, wdiich the Indian tnills manufac'ture, w'ere to attain its 
pr(d)able maximum level, it would not suffice to absorb the aggregates 
])otential productive ca])a(‘i1y of the mills. The case for a polic^y 
different fnmi tliaf of mere control of oufpul thus be(‘omes increasingly 
urgent. What the present circumstances of the industry (all for is a 
cure and no mere palliative, (^minienting on a situation similar ia 
that of the jute industry in this Piovin(‘e, a com])etent (‘ritic has thus; 
observed in a different (‘ontext : — 

“under tlie most favourable conditions, the benefits of restriction are’ 
imtstly doubtful, and de]»end very largely on cliance. In actual practice 
such conditions are most unlikely to be fulfilled. It is obviously 
most difficult to prevent some additiem to capacity, for usually 
there will be some outsiders, who, being on full production, wdll be* 
making good profits, and who wull be perfectly safe in expanding 
capacity, provided it is of the most up-to-date character. It may also^ 

be difficult to prevent expansion by the low-cost producers 

Finally experience shows that once a restriction scheme is firmly 
established, the tem])tation t(» raise pri(‘es so as to give the high-cost, 
(•(mcerns some profit is very great. Restriction, if successful, is in 
practice a slippery slo])e“*. Tlie history of the restriction policy 
pursued by tlie Indian Jute Mills fully illustrates this remark. Im 
their menujrandum addressed to the Indian dute Mills Association in 
August 193b, the (ilovernment of India appear to have had similar- 
long-range considerations in mind, when they impressed u])on the 
industry the need for rationalization of the industry. Notwithstand- 
ing the stringent terms of present Jute Mills Working Agreement, 
these considerations have lost none of their validity; and we strongly 
suggest that the breathing space afforded to the industry by the present 
Agreement should bo utilized to examine constructively this question of' 
elimination of surplus capacity, in all its bearings. 

29. There are tw’o other aspects of this question of surplus capacity 
which deserve more than a passing notice. (1) Firstly, as the surplus 
capacity of the industry has not been decapitalised, but only kept in cold 
storage for the time being, presumably the burden of service of the 
capital invested in it as w’ell as its maintenance must continue to be 
borne by the industry. The precise nature of this burden wdll depend 
inter alia on the particular way in which this surplus capacity has been 
financed. If the investment has been of such a nature as to require 
regular and peremptory service, this may induce an element of w^eak- 
ness in the price-policy of the mills, which many partially offset the 
advantages to be derived from the policy of control of production. 
The absence of any widespread phenomenon of weak selling, bow’ever, 
suggests that the investment in the industrv^ is perhaps very largely 
of a different character. (2) Secondly, the existence of large surplus 


•J. W. F. Rowe — Economic Journal, September 1.930, paget* 405-406. 
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tiapacity implies that, in the lon^j run, a portion of the price realized 
by the sale of ffoocls would be a]>pr(»priated by the capital idly locked 
U]) in tlie suridus capacity. The cumulative result of these processes 
would l)e to reduce the balance available to the other active factors 
of production, iiicludinj; the jyrowers of raw jute. Viewed in this light, 
the surplus capa<‘ity of the jute mills is a concern not merely of the 
iiianufactiiring industry, but of the jute industry as a w'hole. 

fit). We regret that, on these highly interesting aspects of the 
pnddem, the existing statistical information at our disposal is extremely 
meagre, and no iiuantitative analysis has been found possible. It is 
unfortunate that our efforts to obtain some of the relevant statistics 
t)n this subject from the Indian Jute Mills Association met with little 
siu’cess. It is true that in 193o, the Association, in their reply to the 
(lovernment of India Mtunorandum, ]»ointed out the financial difficulties 
in the way of any workable scheme of elimination of surplus capa(‘ity. 
Hut the reply of the Association docs n(»t (d)viously (‘ontaiii tlie last 
word on this subject. In view of the importan(‘e of this cpiestion and 
of our inability to examine it ade(juately, for la(‘k of data and other 
reasons beyond our control, we consider that it should he the subject 
of a dt*tailc«l examination by a small (kmimiltee of exjunts, including 
re}>resciitativ<‘s of (xovernment and the manufacturing industry. Else- 
w'hcrc W(‘ liavc mentioned a number of other subjects connect(‘d wdtb the 
manufacture of jute goods, wliicdi should, in our o])inion, be also the 
subject of (‘iKiuiry by an expert (h)mmittee. We suggest that all these 
technical (|iicstions affecting tlie industrial side of tlie ])roblem might 
he conveniently referred to one such competent Committee, wdii(‘h sliould 
be vested witli tlie authority to call for all necessary data and informa- 
tion from all branches of the industry. 


m 

»‘fl. In the foregoing paragraplis, we hav(‘ (‘iideavoured tt) examine 
tlie influences at work on the side of demand as well as of supply, 
which arc likely to affect the prices of jute goods in the near future. 
The few’ recomnieiidatioiis and suggestions that we have been able 
to make have been designed io increase the competitive strength of the 
industry in the world market. In this, our object has been to secure 
a reasonable price for the ])roducis of the industry. For, as w’e have 
already staled, in the long run, the prices of raw" must follow in 
the wake of the ])rices of nianufactur(»d ]>roducts. Al this stage, wv 
must, however, enter a caveat against a form of argument wdiicli is 
a])t lo overlook or deliberately ignore tlie limitations under which the 
j)ri(‘iug ]udicy must ahvays work. Whetlier the prices of jute manu- 
fai'lures are raised by normal competitive methods, or by the exercise 
of monopoly pow’er, there must be a limit beyond wdiich it would be 
highly imprudent, on the part of the industry to push up prices. Even 
if the rise in price of the jute goods niaiiufactured by the local mills 
does not d(‘prive them of their competitive advantage in the world 
inarkel, lliere is the i)er])etual potential risk of alternatives and substi- 
tutes taking the jilace of jute or of alternative metliods of handling 
goods being adopted on a large scale. The following extract from the 
reply of the Committee of the Indian Jute Mills Association to the 
memorial addressed to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce by the Dundee 
Chamber of Commerce and tlie Loudon Jute Association many years ago 
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are so obviously to the point that we make no apology for quoting it in 
e,Ttenso — “The argument used or implied, by the jule interests of the 
TTnited Kingdom is that jute, being an absolute monopoly of India, and 
being also a (amimodity essential in the carrying trade of the world, an 
advance in pritre need not occasion any concern to producers and manu- 
facturers. For the past history of the fibre shows, according to this 
view, that a great and permanent advance in price has failed to bring 
any competitive fibre into existence; and that there is no reason to appre- 
hend any different result from a still higher range of prices. There is, 
of course, much to be said tor tliis argument, but tlie Committee do not 
find it to be altogether convincing. They take the view that there must 
be a limit to the i)rice, and tliat when tliat limit has been reaidied 
competitive substitutes will come into use. In other words they do 
not i‘onsidt*r the monopoly to 1 h‘ absolute, but conditional, the conditioji 
being the pri(‘e.’’ This was written as long ago as Hulk-iumd- 

lingand the use of alternative and substitutes luive increased eiionnonsly 
in the intervening years, and have greatly strengthened the force of 
the above argnnieiit. Wo regret that the present state of our know- 
ledge does not enable us to slate ])recisely the (luantitative loss of 
trade in jute goods, which the industry has suffered as a result of the 
competilion of chea])er alternatives or suhstitutes, or in con se(i nonce of 
the adoption of the method oi bulk-handling. In real life, so many 
other factors — iiiclnding those of a noji-ecomunic ediarac'ter — affect th(‘ 
course of consumption, that it is extremely dilli(‘ult, if not impossible, to 
stal(‘, at any particular tinn^, liow much (d‘ one particular trade has 
been displaced l)y another merely on account of the price factor. The 
evidence that wc received on this subject did not indii'.ati* that tlunv 
was any large-scale disi)lacement of jute hy tlu^ use of substitute fibres; 
nor did it show llial tlie volume of jute substitnbis a<dually in 
use at the time of 'writing our report was apj)reciable. We were also 
told that th(‘ search for substitutes, which has been intensified 
since the ons(*t of tlu* trade dequession in was primarily 

insjnred by nationalistic motives and the desire to be sell'-snllicienl . 
These facts sliow that with prices, ruling as they arc at the time, of 
our writing tliis report, the (bniger from substitute's at present is 
coinparativedy remote. Neve'ilheless, we realise that tlu* existence of 
such alternative's ami substitutes sets a limit to tlu^ increase of prie*es 
of jute gejods. In the present state e)f emr kiieiwledge, this limit can 
be dotcrinined eeiily eiiipirie*a]ly, but a limit exists none the less. 
As both the Maje)rity ami tlu* Minority llcpeu'ts of the J<"inle)w (\>mmitte'e 
discussed fliis subjee*! at e'e)nsidera.ble length, ami mue*h e>f the 
intormatiem e*e)ntain.ed in them still retains its value', we eb) m>l 
think any useful purpose will be; served l)y our ge)ing over the sanui 
ground again. Insteael, we enclose, as an appendix to tliis Kc])e>rt 
(Appendix III), the valuable memorandum, wbiedi we received on 
tliis subject from the; Indian Central Jute Committee. We are* 
gratified to find that this Committee have kept this questiem in the 
forefront eif their enquiry, and have been publishing valuable materials 
on this point, not easily available elsewhere, in their nuintlily 
Bulletins. We make twe) suggestions, however, in this context, whieli 
we expect it will be ])ossible for the Indian Central Jute Committee 
to accept at oiict?. Much of our present talks about the effects of 
price movements on consumption — a vitally important matter for the 
jute trade — is of a somewhat “woolly” character, as they lack statistical 
background. It would be a very useful addition to our knowledge 
3 
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if the technical staff of the Indian Central Jute Committee 
could be employed on detailed quantitative investigation into the condi- 
tions of demand for jute goods both in this country and abroad, and 
also into the conditions of demand and supply of other competitive fibres, 
so that the relative strength or weakness of jute riJi-d-vis its substitutes 
and alternatives could be assessed quantitatively with reasonable preci- 
sion. Detailed investigations on these lines should enable the Indian 
Central Jute Committee before long to throw sufficient light on the 
elasticity of demand for jute goods — enough light, at any rate, to 
di8])el the darkness and confusion, which at present hinders the adop- 
tion of an enlightened and assured price-policy. Sec'ondly, we suggest 
that the Indian Central Jut<? Committee should compile index number 
of the prices of (/) raw jute, (//) jute goods, and (//7‘) oilier manufactures 
which are used as substitutes for jute goods, e.g., roselle bags, cotton 
bags, sisal products. It would be also desirable to have composite index 
numbers of the more imi)ortant manufactures, wliich may be used as 
substitutes for jute goods. It is not to be tlioughi that these statistics 
w’ould transform the present empirical methods into a m(?chanical busi- 
ness, and would enable the industry to mark with absolute precision the 
exact ]»oint up to which prices can im*rcase witliout any substantial fall 
ill consumption. Ein])iricisin, wdiich is sometimes but another name for 
business acumen, w’ill c(uitinue to exist. Jlut the existence of a range of 
relevant and reliable data will be a gain not merely to clarity of thought 
hut also to informed a(‘iion, if they suecced, i*ven though to a very 
limited extent in helping us to escape from our present state of almost 
eom])U‘te nescience on this subje(‘t. 


( 4 ) 

In sub-seetioii (2) of this chapter, a])ari from tiic eonirol of 
])ro(luction, direct manipulation (»f tJie prices of competitive foreign 
sources of su]>])ly, through the price of the raw-material, was mentioned 
as a possilde method of increasing the differential advantage* of llie 
local mill industry. It was iin]died that tlie induced rise in the prices 
of local manufactures would be a net addition to the profits of the local 
iiiaiiufaeturers and w'ould enable them to share these inereiised earnings 
witl| the growers of raw jute. We have carefully considered the 
possibilities of this method. The present does not seem to us to be an 
o])poituTie moment tor trying this method. The condition of wt»rld 
trade in jute is far too disturbed at present, and it is difficult tor us 
to foresee the re])ureussions of such a policy. It may well he that 
any such action on our jiart may give a strong impetus to the ]>rinciple 
of self-sutiicieiicy, which is already a regulator of national economic 
policy in most (‘ouiitries of the West, aud may stimulate researclies for 
the dis(‘overy of substitutes or a change-over of coiisuiu])lion from jute 
to other substitutes. All that we have observed in general terms in 
the previous sub-section, as to the limits of a rise in the price of jute 
goods, applies equally well to the method under discussion here. Beside 
the adoption of the method would, in its practical consequence, amount 
to a subsidy to the local industry. Its present com]»etitive position in 
the world does not call for any such measure of assistance. Besides, as 
long as the jute industry does not set its house in order but maintains 
potential capacity in excess of the needs of the market, the consequences 
of such a policy would be to encourage either actual production or the 
use of the extra margins to increase the profitability of the mills, which 
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is already at a low ebb. Apart from these, there is the fiscal considera- 
tion, into which we need not enter. AVe do not, therefore, look for any 
material iinpr(»veinent in the position of the local industry or any 
substantial rise in the price of local products from any policy of dis- 
crimination aj^ainsi foreign producers at present. The problems of 
our industry are at present essentially domestic, and must be satis- 
factorily solved before any other maniimlative actii>n can be contem- 
plated. 

It would be convenient, at this sta^e to say a few words abimt 
anotlier source from which increased profits, and perhaps iniTeased 
earnings to g:rowers of jute mi^ht accrue, viz., a reduction in tin* cost 
of manufacture of jute floods. In para^»‘ra])h 19 of chapter 111, we 
])ointed out (hat the (dticacy of this method for this puri>osi* would 
depend primarily on the ])rice-])olicy of the jute mills. If, however, the 
price-jadicy remains unchan<^e(l, and the mills are already earninf^ a 
normal profit, the economy elfected by lower 4‘osts of manufacture will be 
the maximum measure of the increase in raw jute prices that niij^ht be 
secured by the jute-jirowers. That substantial amelioration in the 
position of jute-^^rowers mi^ht have b(‘en expected from this source, 
only a few years af»'o — i)articularly in the ])re-de])ression years — would bo 
evident from the (able of jute manufacturing ])rofits which we have 
included in para^ra j)h 92, chai)ter VII, of our re]K>rt. Prinui facie 
no su(‘h sc(»pe exists at present. But we are not on sure j^round as 
to what tin* ])rosj»ects of “tapping” this source are, in the near future, 
when the fortunes of the jute* industry may be expected to improve. 
Our o'reatest liandica]) lias been th(‘ almost complete lack of data as to 
costs of production of manufactured ^‘oods, and as to tin? relative lirojmr- 
tioiis, which the earning's of the ditferent factors of production (‘onsti- 
tute of tile total cost. We have already recommended the a.])pointment 
of a competemt (‘Xpert committee to go into the (‘lit ire mariufacduring* side 
of the trade. W(‘ suggest that one* of the most important terms of refer- 
(‘iice of his eommittee should be the ascertainimmt of tb(‘He costs of 
Jiiauufactiir(‘. Since industrial costing is nowadays largcdy a reflex of 
tli(‘ structur(‘ of the industry concerned it should also be a fuuetion of 
this committee to examine carefully the (n)mp(*titive elbeiency of the 
present organization and system of management. Till we possess 
reliable information on all these matters, and an then tic data as to costs 
of jiroduction, it is useb^ss to pursue this subj(-ct any further. The 
data that we seek to obtain will be also essentially necessary to enable 
Govern meiit to arriv(^ at their conclusion on sonm other aspects of the 
jute (question. In chapter VII of our report we have discussed some 
of these considerations. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE PROBLEMS OF REGULATION OF PRODUCTION OF JUTE. 


Ill ilie previous <*]iapter, we liave iliseussecl the factors which 
afl'ecl the price of jute j^oods. AVe have seen that on the deniaiul 
apart from tlie discovery of new markets and new uses of jute, the 
scope for effective unilateral action by this (ountry to stimulate the 
demand for this fibre is small. On the su])ply side, however, as we 
have tried to show, the jiosition of the industry is intrinsic-ally mucli 
stronger, although ftir some years now it Ims suffered from a surfeit of 
prodin*tive capacity. AVe have aro:ut‘d that once this laipacity is reduced 
to the normal reijuirements of the trade, the industry’s jiosition Avould 
be stronger and its ability to infineiice ])rices would be much greater. 
I’rom this, however, it does not bdlow, as we have i)nint(‘d out earlier, 
that the prices of raw juti* will automatically follow tln^ course of jirices 
of jute ji’oods. In order to f»et the full im‘asure of tin* b(*n(*fit of any 
rise in tin* jirici* of manufactures, some furtlier conditions must be 
fulfilled. As Ave ])oiiited out in paragraph .11) of chajiter 111, it will lx* 
necessary, in the first place, that the ])roduction of raw jute should be 
approj)rialely regulated. Secondly, the considmations mentioned in 
f)ara‘>ra|)li 120 of the same* chapter should bt* borne in mind. Jt Avill be 
necessary to ensure that the imp(*rfections of the market do not affect 
the pricing* X)roc(*ss(*s to the detriment of the oT()\vers of raw jute. ’J’his 
brings us face to face with some of our specific terms of r(d'ereru*e, to 
the tir^l of which, vi/., lte»*ulatioii of Production, Ave shall now address 
ourselves. In the following- chapter, the problems of inarki*t iii^- aud 
theii’ bearin”’ on raw jute prices Avill be consideri*d. 

«3'). llefore we proceed further, aah* consider it necessary to dis- 
tinguish betwt‘en two sets of analytically dilferc'iit considerations which 
may ins])ire a ])olicy of ri'g'ulation of cultivation of jute. In para- 
grraph 15) of chaj»ti*r III, we arg:m‘d that tin* price of raAV jute could 
benefit from a rise in the pri(*e of jute manufactures, only if cultivation 
of jute Avas regubited in accordance with the effectiA’c demand for it. 
This was one reason for the adoption of a pidiew of regulation of culti- 
vation of jute crop. Wc also argued that, given the price of jute 
goods, the price of the raw material could be raised by restriction 
of its output. Analytically such a ])oHcy is essentially different 
from the other type of regulation. As we indicated there, this 
latter type of regulation could succeed only if some definite condi- 
tions were fulfilled. Not only must the other factors of production be 
“squeezable,” but it Avas also necessary that the i)rice of raAv material 
should constitute a small proportion of the total cost of jute goods, 
aud the demand for these goods should be inelastic. We do not think 
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that, in the case of jute, these ronditions are always amply fulfilled; 
certainly they are far from being fulfilled now. In the history of the 
jute industry of this Province, there may have been many i)eriods when 
such a policy was perhaps justifiable. But whatever might have 
happened in the past, at present we do not advocate regulation of culti- 
vation based on this motive. The object of the regulation that we con- 
template should be to equate the supply of the fibre with the eifet.tive 
demand for it. In order to achieve this object, it will be necessary to 
ensure that, at the end of the season, there is no excess of raw jute, 
after due allowance has been made for the sto(‘k requirements of the 
industry. To the parctical problems raised by this policy we shall now 
address ourselves. 

30. It may he useful to point out at the outset that the circum- 
stances which face us to-day are somewhat different from wdiat they 
were when the Finlow Commit l ee reported in 193r3. Although there 
is no clear indication of appreciaiitm of this particular position any- 
where in the UeiKiri, it w’as th(‘ large ac(‘nmulatioii of stocks of raw 
jute, when the Committee reported at the end of 1933, that provided 
the principal motive and justification for the {ndicy of restrielion which 
they recommended. It was not so much the excess of annual produc- 
tion over enrr(‘nt demand as tlu* existen(‘e of aeeumiilated stocks wliieh 
primarily ke})! prices low during this period. Th(‘ nature of the 
intliicnee, which stocks can exert on prices is w’ell <les(*rihed in the 
following excerpi from a note written hy a competent observer in 
1932: — “In considering the causes of the slum]) in prices since 1929, 
the iiitlnence of over-sii])ply, particularly in the form of accumulated 
stocks, is frequently overlooked oi' unduly minimised. It may he true 
that over a long ])eriod the increase in ]>rodnetioii has not been 
abnormal * ^ * hut it seems e(iually true that in the jxuiod since 
1929, an entirely excei)tional and unprecedented position has arisen 
owing to the w’orld^s markets being l)urdened wuth enormous stocks 
^ * In some eases demand declined, but tlie essential fact was that 

stocks, liaving been once accumulated, eould not h(‘ reduced because 
annual production continued to ho approximately ecpial to eurrenl 
demand. These stocks dominated the market, and produced a condi- 
tion of ovcr-su])ply wdiicli was a major influence in the fall in j)riees.’* 
As Mr. (now' Jdoirhlc* Mr.) N. It. Sarker, a Member of the Finlow 
Committee, pointed out later on, “The position of the trade to-day 
is that the yearly yield and eonsiimjdion of jute are praelically ecpial — 
if anything, the position has come under pressure of various circum- 
stances such as dejiressed level of prices, crop n'slriction propaganda, 
etc., to he distinctly favourable to su|q)ly“. It w'as not the annual 
overproduction of jute l)ut the heavy .stocks f)f the raw' material w'ith 
the jute mills that ke])t prices depr(‘sed during the early thirties. 
The primary object of regulation at this time w’as, therefore, the reduc- 
tion of stocks. 

37. This position has obviously changed in course of the. last few 
years, lieliable information as to the stock position of the foreign 
mills is difficult to obtain, hut tliere can be little doubt that during the 
last two years their stocks of the raw* material have been considerably 
depleted. The stocks of raw jute in the hands of middlemen both in 
Calcutta and up-country are, on all hands, estimated to have been 
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brouj^lit down to an irreducible minimum. The following statement* 
will show that since 1934 there have been hardly any net additions 
to bazar stocks, while mill stocks have fallen heavily. 


(The figures are in lacs of bales.) 



1934-.35 

(July. 

June). 

1935-36 

(July. 

June). 

1936-37 

(July- 

Juno). 

19.37-38 

(July- 

June). 

1938-39 

(July. 

Juno). 

1. Total rtxjoipts in Cal- 
cutta, (MiiLtagong and 
non -jute growing 

areas. 

102-58 

85-76 

112-24 

104-25 

89 -65 


Vide page 13, World Agrioullim> -An International Survey (19.32). 

*Tli« figures for the years IlK34-.‘lo to 1937-3H have been suftpliod by the Indian 
Central «Juto Corniiiitteo. Tliose for 1937-38 have been compiled from trade statistics 
obtained from different sources. 


(The figures are in lacs of bales.) 



1934-35 

(July- 

June). 

1935-36 

(July- 

June). 

1936-37 

(July- 

Jiine). 

1937-38 

(July- 

Juno). 

1938-39 

(July- 

June). 

2. Village consumption of 

1 -25 

I -50 

2 31 

2-38 

2 -38 

jute-growing areas 

and puridiase by 
Biliar mills. 






3. Total (H 2) 

103-83 

87-26 

114 -55 

106-63 

92 -03 

4. Exports 

43 -86 

41 -.30 

48-84 

37-28 

.39 -00 
(apf)roxi- 
matiilv). 

6. Balance 

59 -97 

45-90 

65-71 

69 -3.5 

53 -03 

6. Purchase by Indian 

60 -54 

47-78 

63-56 

66 -60 

53 -75 

mills. 






7, Balance 

-0-57 

-1 -88 

+ 2 15 

4-2-75 

-0 -72 

Statement of variat’wvs of 

mill stocl 

:s. 

(In lacs 

of bales.) 


1934-36 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 


(July. 

(July. 

(July- 

(July- 

(July- 


J ime). 

June). 

June). 

Juue). 

June). 

1. Purchase by Indian 

60-54 

I 

47-78 

63 -56 

66 -60 

63-75 

mills. 






2. Consumf)tion of raw 

04-14 

58-94 

70 -60 

75-42 

60 -67 

jute by Indian mills. 






3. Variations in stocks 

4-6-40 

-11 -16 

-7-04 

-8-82 

-6-92 


It will appear from this statement that during the last four years, 
mill stocks w'ere depleted by over 27 lacs. At the end of June 1938, 
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the total mill stocks were authoritatively estimated at 29*23 lacs of 
bales. At present they appear to be a little over 22 lacs of bales, 
which is equivalent to a consumption of about five months and half, 
at the present rate of production. When it is remembered that the 
mills must retain from five to six months’ consumption of raw jute for 
their continuous working^, their present stocks appear to be ihc mini- 
mum that they must retain. It will be seen that tlie problem of 
regulation has, thus, acquired a new orientation. It is no longer a 
question of mere reduction of excessive stocks; it imjdies <*ontinual 
adjustment of supply to demand as part of the ]>rocess of orderly 
production. 

3S. We need hardly empliasize the point that our advocacy of this 
policy does not im])ly that we are in favour of restriction of cultivation, 
irrespective of wlietlicr the conditions (»f supply and demand for the 
fibre warrant this stej). It is (juite conceivable that if the iirestuit 
strong statistical jjositiim of raw jute can be maintained, we may well 
arrive at a situation, in the not t(M» distant future, when restriction will 
cease to be a ])7’a(’tical issue. Hut, evcni then year to year adjustment 
of supply to demand wtmld be n(‘cessary. What is therefore of major 
practical inqiortancc is to lay down a normal programme of work for 
regulation of the cro|) in a(‘coidance with the effective demand for it. 
It will be for th(‘ responsible (Tovernment of the* day or the particular 
ad hnv body entrusted with this work to presiuibe the extent of regula- 
tion from year to year, but this can be only done if the (*ss(*ntial ])reli- 
minaries necessary tor this course of action have been already taken 
in hand. 

39. Hefon* we come to methods and details, it is ne(‘essary to 
refer to one theoretical objection of considerable force. It is sometimes 
argu(*d that, what the cultivator is interested in is not the pri(5e per 
iiiaund but the total receipts from the sale of this output of jute. In 
so far as regulation may involve restriction, it is contended that a 
reduction in the output may not proportionately raise its pri(*e, with 
the result that a cultivator’s receipts from the sale of liis stoi‘k of jute 
may fall below his ineome from this sour<‘e before resirietion was 
enforced. In this hypothetical form, the argument is certainly 
plausible. While we recognize this, we regret to say that, by its very 
nature, the argument is one wdiich is more easily .stated than answ'ored. 
If the bargaining strength of buyers and sellers had been etpial, and 
the market for jute had been properly organized, we w'ould have said 
that, other things being equal, the effect of a reduction in output on 
the price of raw jute would depend primarily on the elasticity of 
demand for the fibre. That w’ould have taken us one step further in 
the solution of our conundrum, but after all not very far. For, in the 
present state of our statistical knowdedge, it is impossible for us to 
express any definite opinion on the nature of the demand for raw' jute. 
Elsewdiere, w'e have suggested that the Indian Central Jute Committee 
should engage in investigations into this subject. Till more reliable 
data are obtained, we shall have to rely on the enijiirical judgment of 
witnesses best (lualified to s])eak on this point. From the balance of 
opinion we have received on this rsubject, as well as on a priori, grounds 
we are inclined to think that at a time, when stocks of the fibre 
have been reduced to the ininiinum, even a small reduction in the 
total output is bound to be felt as a severe pincli, and is likely to lead 
to a substantial increase in the price. This will be particularly so when 
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business and trade are on the upgrade. The price movements since 
the beginning of this year seem to us io support this argument. With- 
out committing ourselves — as, indeed, in the present state of our know- 
](*dge we cannot do — to any more iirecise conclusion, we may state 
that as long as tlu^ staiisti(‘al position of raw^ jute remains as strong as 
it is now, a reduction in output w'ill substantially raise the price of 
raw jute. As we have already indicated, the relative low bargaining 
slrengtli of the cultivators may very w'ell prevent tliein from getting 
tlie full share of this rise. That is, how'ever, a matter which raises 
issues of a different kind, wliieh we shall discuss in the following 
chapter. 

40. There are some further relevant consid(u*ations, w'hich detract 
from the force of tbe above obje<‘tion. Even if it w’ere proved that 
the demand for raw jute was highly elastic*, and a reduction in the 
total sup]dy would fail to raise its pri<*e proportionatcdy, that would 
not aflVct the ease* for restriction providtul the existing statistical 
■|)osition justified tin’s <*onrse. The* alternatives ar(‘ not between 
the income of the cultivator from his sale of jute before and after 
the prc'scrihcd mc'asure rd restri(‘tion was (*nfon*ed ; but between 
his net eaniings for jute on the restricted area plux those from 
alternative crops gr(»vvn on lands released from jute on the one hand, 
and, on the oth(*r, his net earnings from jute growm on the unrediieed 
art*a. On a earcd’nl eonsld(‘ration of these* alt(‘rnativ(*s, w’e are inclined 
to think tliat, unless the cultivator is suddenly call(*d upon to with- 
hold sow’ings from a large ])ercentage of his jute* lands — a contin- 
ge*m*y wliicli wv elo not fe)re*se*e* in the ne*ar future* "tin* majority of the 
e*ultiva(ors are like*ly to gain by ap])re)priate‘ a(‘tie)n unde*r the feunmr 
alt(*riiative*. This objection eui tlie* se*ore e)f a possible redu(‘tion in 
the jutt»-grow’e*r’s income does not, therefe)re, appear to us to he valid 
against a jxdiey e)f re*guIation invedving re'striction e>f output. 

41. Two other practical diflieullie.s, w’hi(*h go to the very read of 
the ]»rinciple e»f regulatiem of e)ut]»ut de*serve to he sei)arat(*ly con- 
sidere'd. In the* first place, there is the ])rohlt*m of tlie co-o|)e?ration 
ed the othe*r jute-growing pre)vine*es. Althe>ugh llengal produces 
ove‘r So per e’ent. ed' the total jute creip every year, a ixdiey ed' regula- 
tion, te) he fully succe'ssful, must embrace the e>tlier provine'.es as 'well. 
We are iie)t ae(juainte*d Avith the* views ed' any e)f the* Provincial (jlov- 
mnme‘iits, but we liave no reasem to sus])e*e*t that in a common policy, 
initiated for the beiu*tit of the jute*-grow’ers as a wdiede, the other two 
provinces would not <*e>-o])e*rate. What is goe)d for the cultivators of 
Bengal niust ultimately he al.se> goeed fe»r the cultivators of Assam, Bihar 
and (hissa. It should be furtlie^r remembered that the market for Biliar 
and Assam jute, wdiich is of a definitely inferior (quality to that of 
Bengal is very much limited, and that the premium wdiich the jute 
of these two provinces enjoys at present by its free entry into Bengal 
and unchecked ado})tion of Bengal marks can be maintained only if 
these two provin(*es agree to co-t)perate wdth Bengal in a common 
p(di(*y of good for all. If the Bengal Government approach the other 
proviiues with a definite workable scheme of regulation, we have 
no doubt that prudence as well as self-interest will induce the other 
provinces to join in it. Ajiart from the fact that negotiations cannot 
for very long proceed hi vacuo, we think it would also he a tactical 
mistake to stay all action and wait indefinitely till an agreement 
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between the jnle-growing provinces has been reached. We therefore 
recomniond that, Government should take steps to work out the 
details of (he organization that would be necessary to implement a 
policy of regulation, and then enter into negotiations with the other 
jute-growing provinces to adopt a uniform policy and a common plan 
of action. 

42. The other major practical difficulty which has been brought 
to our notice is (he absence of any suitable kharif crop, which might 
be used as a substitute for jute on the lands released from the culti- 
vation of this cro]>. As (his (piestinn was gone inlo carefully by (he 
Finlow’ Committee, we do not propose to examine it at much length. 
In our view, the difficulty is real, and cannot be altogether ignored. 
Sugarcane is not an exact substitute even in those areas wdiere it can 
be grown on lands suitable for jute. For one thing, it is not a 
seasonal crop in the sense tlmt jute is. Se<*ondly, unlike jute, sugar- 
cane is a perishable crop, which must have a ready market as soon 
as it is taken off the field. As long as a sufficient number of sugar 
mills is not established in tljc cane areas, so as to ensure a steady 
demand for the sugarcane grown tluue it would be futile to ask the 
cultivators to grow* this croj) on an extensive scale. The cultivators 
of Sarisabari, in Mymensingh, complained to us bitterly of their 
exj)eriences in this respe(‘t, and we were constrained to admit that 
there was considerable substance in their grievances. Tiustly, as the 
Finlow* Committee pointed out, the total aereage under sugarcane, 
necessary for the current requirements of the province, w’ould con- 
stitute' a very small percentage of the present area under jute. In 
spite of all these' drawbacks, wt' think sugar could be a substituh' for 
jute in most of the comparatively high lands wdiic'h now’ grow’ this 
fibre; and, w’ith the increasing establishment of sugar mills in this 
province*, substitution of sugarcane for jute wdll perhaps render the 
jute-grow’ers’ pr(d)lem easi('r of s(dution than they oihtjrwise would 
have bec'ii. Tlie only other crop that in our opinion could be used 
as a substitute for juti' is dee])-w’aier aus. We believe the [)r()vince 
could easily absorb an addition to its existing sup])ly of the food- 
cro]) to the extent of a minimum of a lakh of tons at the j)res(‘nt low 
level of eonsumption. At a higlier rate of eonsiimption, the sub- 
stitution miglit, of eourse, go very luucb further. A]>art froTU these 
tw’o CKJps, there do not s('em to lx* any other suitable substitutes for 
jute. In ])arti(!ular, in (liar and bil areas, and in low-lying areas, 
jute must eoiitinue to be the principal crop as long as no other suit- 
able, seasonal, k/uirif crop is found out. Special ])rovision for such 
areas must be made in any selieine of regulation of prodiK'lion. 

43. Coining to methods and organisation, it seems to us that in 
view of the very limited results aihieved by voluntary propaganda, 
the case for the principle of compulsory regulation of prtxluction is 
logically irresistihle. That veduntarv method sucreeded in the first 
year of the concerted restriction propaganda started since 11)34 (1934- 
35) w’as admitted to us by all shades of opinion; but its failure in 
subsequent years was also no less strongly emphasized. That voluntary 
propaganda has had enormous educative influence has also been 
generally recognized. It is also arguable, as some c()ni})etent wit- 
nesses observed, that, but for the voluntary propaganda, the acreage 
under jute w'ould have increased substantially — at any rate,; in the 
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earlier years of the policy of regulation. Into the details of these 
arguments, we do not consider it necessary to enter. In view of the 
consensus of opinion on this subject, and the ^statistical information 
at our disposal, we are constrained to observe that if an adequate 
measure of coirelation betw<‘en supply and demand has to be achieved, 
W(‘ must in future dej)end more upon compulsion than upon the 
unenlightened self-interest of the average cultivator. 

44. The principal difficulties in the way of giving effect to any 
Bclienie of compulsory regulation are essentially (/) statistical, and 
(ii) organizational and administrative. The statistics of demand are 
largely based on trade estimates and we understand the efforts of the 
Indian Central Jute Committee to obtain more accurate figures have 
not yet met with complete success. We may note here that the 
statisti(^s of demand include not merely authoritative estimates of 
future eonsuniptioii but also eomi)ilation of existing stocks of the raw 
material throughout the world. Our (Commercial Intelligence Service 
will have to be very nimdi strengtlieiuMl before we can obtain reliable 
data on this subject. F(»r the present, however, we can proceed on 
such estimates of consuinplion and stocks as can be readily collected 
with the resounes available at our dis])osal. In a subsecjuent para- 
grajih, we have recommended that Oovernment should at a very early 
date, arm themselves with the necessary legislative powers to obtain 
figures of stocks from local middlemen, merchants and ('(msumers. 
AVhen these slatistics are available, forecast of demand will stand on 
a comparatively sure basis. Besides the Indian Central flute (’ommittee 
might help the Oovernment a good deal on this ])()int. It is the 
statistics of supply that present more formidable dillieulties. In a later 
clia])ter, we shall examine the reliability of our present forecast figures. 
But for our ])resent j)urpose, we shall recpiire not imuely the aggregate 
acreage figures, but also the acreage under jute lield by each (uiltivator, 
Tht* ne(‘(‘ssity of this latter set of figures arises from the fact that, in our 
judgment, any workable scheme of regulation must proceed on the 
ultimate basis of allocation of acreage (juntas to individual cultivators. 
No other short-cut scheme of control, how'ever simple it might look on 
j)aper, is likely to be effective. Any practical scheme of restricition, in 
this country, must directly attack tlie source of production and give a 
definite and unambiguous direction to tlie average jute-grower. We are 
aware of the common objection that regulation of acreage may not ensure 
regulation of ontjuit. We recognize that, in order to correlate acreage 
reduction to tlie extent of crop restriction that we desire to acdiieve, 
it will be necessary for (Tovernment to im])rove the figures of standard 
yield as well as the nu'tliods of nmasuring variations in the seasonal 
condition factors. With the ('o-operation of the Indian Central Jute 
Committee, it should not be difficult to eff'e(»t these improvements in 
course of a few years. And once this is done, in the existing condition 
of agricultural prodindion in this country, it will be possible to deduce 
the out])ut of the crop from the acreage figures with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy. We expect tliat the scope for intensive cultiva- 
tion will remain comparatively small in this country for some years to 
come. Nevertheless, it will be necessary to make due allow^ance for 
this factor in arriving at the estimate of the total acreage of land to be 
sown with jute, and we recommend that this factor along with the 
others that we have mentioned towards the chise of this paragraph 
should be carefully considered by the department or the ad hoc body 
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entrusted with the execution of the scheme of re|::ulation. In an 

Appendix (IV) to this Report we include a critical note on this subject 

pre])ared by our Secretary which discusses the administrative and 
practical difficulties in the way of some alternative schemes, which 
adopt a different basis of regulation. As we are |i»:enerally in aj^reement 
vrith the views set out there, we need not not labour this jmint any 

further. In order that the acreage uniler jute held by each jute- 

f^rower may be ascertained, we ])ro])ose tliat a registration of all jute 
lands should be made every year, well in ativance of the s(»win<^ season. 
The details of the process of rcti-istration, which we envisa‘>:e have been 
worked out in a Note on this subject, submitted by the Director of 
Land Records, Ren<?al, wliicli we enclose as an Aj»pcndix (V) to this 
Report. Further elucidation of this aspect of the problem is therefore 
unnecessary in tliis contc'Xt. We would merely note that even in class 
II jute districts it is essentially necessary lliat ref»‘istration sliould be 
accompanied by ad(‘(]uate cli«‘ckin‘**. Otherwise it will l)e difficult to 
obtain ndiahle fi«‘ures of acrca^'cs uinlcr jute held by the •’•rowers in 
these districts. As soon as we have j^ot reasonably accurate fii^ures of 
the jute h(d<lin<’s of the individual cultivators, we can ])roi‘ced, on the 
basis of our statistics of diMnand, to allocate acreage (piotas to them. 
These arc tlie baic outlijies of the statistical part of the work tliat wc 
conteinjdate. As we liavt* already indicated, several other considera- 
tions, e.^'., seasonal condition fact<»rs, i*rrors of estimation, etc., vyill 
have to lie taken into acc<inni in the compilation of n(‘ccssary statisti(‘s. 
Neeilless to say, th(‘sc dtdails will he the primary concern of the parti- 
cular hody entrusted with this work. 


4o. Wc now turn to th(‘ oro-anisation that will be ne(‘essary to 
enforce rcf»’ illation on the basis of the allocated quotas if and when it 
is decid(‘d to do so. It will he enough for our imr])ose if we indii^aie 
only the broad outlines of this organisation, h*avin^ the details to be 
worked out by tlie competent body that mij»:ht be set uj) to administer 
the scheme of regulation. Logically, the following distinct stages are 
involved : — 

(/) allocation of (juotas, 

(//) enforcement of (piotas, including punishment for breaches of 
the regulations, and 

(///) supervision and control. 


(i) The allocation of (juntas will have to be made through lit^enses to 
be issued to the jute-groweis well in advance of the sowing sciason. 
This will be conveniently done l)y the agency appointed to register 
the jute lands. For, on(‘e the registration has been done accurately, 
the issue of licenses becomes largely a mechanical process, except 
where some special provisions have to Ixi made. As we have already 
indicated, the low-lying areas which can grow nothing but jute will 
require such special treatment. Such special provisions will have to 
be made, under rules prescribed for this purpose, by the thana jute 
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ofhcf^rs, whose appointment in all jute-growinj? thanas wo suggest for 
the efToetivo admiiiistralion of the scheme. (//) The next stafye in the 
scheme would be the oiilorcenieut of the quotas allotted to the individual 
cultivators, llere vve surest that (rovernment should, as far as 
possible, utilize the services of the already existing*’ local organizations 
tor this pur]>o.se. This is necessary not merely to minimise cost, but 
also to enlist local opinion, in an organized and co-operative way, in 
su[>port of a sclnune ot such tar-reaching consequence to the rural 
population of this provim-e. ilii) We contemjdate the establishment of 
village assficiations of the type described by Mr. G. S». Duti, I.C.S., 
in his su])])lementarv note to the Finlow Committee. On top of it 
should be (‘stablished union associations, consisting of representatives 
of tlie I n ion Hoards, and the re])rescntativcs of these village associations. 
The main fumdion of the T'nion dute Associations would be to enforce 
th(‘ restrictio!! scheme with the help of the village associations affiliated 
to them. They should enquire into all breaches ot regulation, and 
re])ort all such cases to the thana dute Officer, for siicli action as he 
may consider it necessary to take*. The power to punish should vest in 
the tliana Tute Officer, against whose orders an appeal should lie to the 
Subdivisioual Officer or Dejnity Magistrate s])e(*ially empowered for 
this purpose. While this is the macdiinery that we would normally 
(unplov oil the eiiforcemeut of restriction scheme, once it is well 
under way, i)(‘rha]is, in the first fwo or three years, it will be 
uecessarv to make use of fbe whole or a part of the organization, 
descrilKMl in tlu* Directoj uf Land Records' plan, bir the enforceiiieni 
of a restriction measure as much as for the r(‘gistrution of the jute 
lands. Tile extent to whicli the s(»rvices of such sjiccialiscd staff will 
be u(‘c(‘ssa]‘y will eventually depend on th(‘ nature and quality of tbe 
response received from tlie (‘ultivators to the scheme of control. 


4b. Wc received a good deal of the evidence to the effect that 
the enact iiKUit of a jxmal measure by itself would secure complianee 
with the legulatiou scheme in the great majority of (;ases. Fven if 
this were so, it would he uecesvsary to jirovidi* deterrent ])unishinents 
for recalcitrants. AVc luoposc ade(|uatc punishments, iiichuling destruc- 
tion of cn>ps, fines, and iinpris(*umeiit. The first named jiunishment 
may he difficult to impose in practice, hut we consider it will be an 
effc<*tive (hderrcTit , and so sliould be included in the penal list. 


4T. AV(* have not felt called upon to work out the ei^st of the 
scheme that wc ctiniciuiiiate. That will dejiciul ujioii the precise 
nature of the organization that may be set up for this purpose. 
Hut it will be evident from tbe outlines of it that we have already 
sketched tliat we would rely in a large measure, on the voluntary 
eo-operatiou of the village bodies and tbe Union Associations that we 
propose to set up. In the first year of the scheme, when registration 
of jute lauds will have to be undertaken, it may be necessary to engage 
a special staff for tins purjiose. Once this has been done, the cost of 
the scheme can be substantially reduced if tbe services of the existing 
union btwird staff' are utilized, with such addition to its personnel as 
may be necessiary in |jiirticular areas, and if the present administrative 
agencies in the mofussil are suitably strengthened. If, as we believe, 
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the cost can thus be kept within reawsonable limits, it should not be 
difficult to realize the bulk of it by fixing* a very small fee on the issue 
of licenses to jute-p:rowers. The burden td such a fee will be trivial 
compared with the advantages that the scheme may secure to the 
general body of jute-growers. 


48. The execution and enforcement of the scheme will raise such a 
variety of issues in the first few years of its working that we 
consider it desirable that a sj>ecial agen(‘y should l)e entrusted with 
this work. Accordingly we suggest that, for the first few ycsus at 
any rate, a dute Advisory Hoard wdtli a dut(* ( ’onimissioiier, as its 
j)rinci])al executive officer, for the whole of Hengal should be ap])ointed. 
IT is functions should be not merely to dtnil with tlu^ problems arising 
out of the ]iolicy of regulation that we advocate, but also to control ami 
supervise all other aspecds of the jute j>roblem that wdll require 
immediate attention. In particular, he should ho also ])laced in charge 
of all work in connection witl) the improvement in marketing that w’e 
hav(‘ suggested in the following cliajder, and wdth all oiln*!* work of an 
allied naturi* except matters of a technical chara(der which 
should remain in charge of the te(‘hni<*al de])arlments as at ])resent. 
One «d' his main functions should be to sc'cure (o-ordinat ion of all the 
governmental aetivities relating to jute now s])read ovei- several 
depaitmimts of (iov(‘rumeut . In order that he may not Im‘ lianqjered 
in his work, we suggest tliat he should have free and dirtsd access to 
4 ill the technical departments, and should be Uvssured of tlu* fiill(‘st co- 
operation of all technical licads of (bucruimud. In oi’dcr that he may 
also be in direct toucli with the Agriculture Department,, we further 
iiM'ommeml that he sliould he an t‘X-otiieio ])e})uty or Joint St‘CTctary 
of the Department according to the status of the particular officer 
selected for tliis w'ork. 


411. This is in brief the outline of the scheme of regnlation tliat 
we envisage. While we r(‘commeiid jienal legislation an»l con.teJiii)late 
unhesitating r(‘sort to it in cases of wulful disobedience or gross 
contumacy, \vi‘ would rely more on persuasion and ])ropagaiida, 
through the organization that we liave prot)()se<l, than on the written 
word of the law\ Even if the full measure of success is not eddained 
in the tirst year of the ojuiration of the scheme, on account of defects 
or deficiencies in its wa)rking, this effort to rationalize* cultivation of 
raw’ jute will, in our judgment, not only have an immediate direct 
rei)ercussi()n on raw jute i)rices, but will also have laid the fo\indatioiis 
of an ordered system of production. The* argument of this chapter will, 
we expect, convince cnc'n the sternest critic cef our recommendation that 
we have neitlier igneu’ed nor have* been unmindful of the drawbacks and 
difficulties inliereiit in a scheme of comj)ulsory regulation of jeroduction. 
If, in spite of them, we have suggested this step, w^e have clone so 
because w’e have been unable to discover any other better w^ay of solving 
the primary problem of ])rocluc‘tion that eemfronts ns to-day, viz., 
the adjiistinent of the annual supply of the fibre tc> its annual clemund. 
To us, a scheme of compulsory control of oiit])nt is thus a pis filler. 
At the same time, we w'ould desire to emphasize the fact, wdiich is 
sci often overlooked or forgotten in current c-ontroversy, that unless this 
basic reform in the existing system of cultivation has been fully 
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and finnly secured, it would lie futile to suggest or introduce any 
other iiniirovements, wliatever be their nature or scope. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE MARKETING OF JUTE. 

TiO. Ill the ]»reviou8 cluipter, the problems arisiiif»‘ oiil of one of 
tile jirineipal nialadjiistmeuts, which affect Iho price of raw jute were 
discussed, and a scheme for their solution was suf»:p‘ested. Ajiart from 
this ])articular maladjustment another iinjiortant factor which dejircss- 
es the price of raw jute relatively to that of manufactures is tlic* ini per- 
fections of the market, to which we have already alluded in paragraph 

of chajiter IV of our lieport. This omnibus jihrase inclmles 
analytically, two distinct sets of factors, both of whi(*h exert a dele- 
terious influence on the price of raw jute. In order to obtain a correct 
perspective of our present system of market inp*,^ii is necessary not only 
to distinguish betw(*en these two scds of impcudecdions, but also to 
form an estimate of thcdr relative iiu]iortunc*e. First, tlicui* are the 
frictional defiM*ts arisiiip* out of the c‘xistinp: curstoms or (iractices of 
the market, or from the* restricted nature of the fac*iliti(‘s it offers to 
buyers and sellers. Secondly, there are the more fundamental 
defects, whicdi arise from tlu‘ jiresent struc*turo of the jutc‘ market, 
and jirevc'iit competitive barpaininp* between buyers and thc‘ primary 
sitlers on an cMjual plane'. Tlu'se two catej^ories are by no nu'uns 
exclusive of c‘a<h ether, and ]ic‘rha])s overlap at sevcual jioints. 
Nevertheless, it will help cteaT- thinking:, and a cMricct apprec'iation of 
the* issue's involved if these' two sc'ts of market ini perfec*t ions aiv consi- 
dered apart from (‘acti otlu'r. The first c‘atep:ory of deft'cts imdudes 
those* arising’ out of imperfect knowdedp-e of market c'onditions. irre- 
gular allowanc'c's and deduction, absence of standardization of wc'iphts 
and measure's and of tlic' cjuality of jute, ditlic'ulties of transjiort, etc*. 
Fnder the lattei’ head fall all those factors, whicti are res]ionsil)le for 
tin* v(*ry mcaore holdinp’ power of the cultivator, and ac-count for his 
low bargain inp- strength. Thc*y ranpe from his method of jiroduetion 
to his system of marketinp-; and, in their practic-al c*onsc‘cjuence, result 
ill the sip-iiiticant fact that almost the wliole of his annual output of the 
ero]> must leave his bauds in course of the three busy mouths, Aiif’Tist, 
Septembt'T* and October. As apainst his lack of holdin^^ ])()wc‘r ancl 
organization has to be set the remarkalde holding ])ower and resc^rve 
of strength, which the ultimate buyers in this c*ountry as WMdl as 
abroad possess. To this fundamental struc’tural weakness of the jute 
market must be asc ribed in no small mc*asure the inability of the jute- 
growers to obtain an adecpiate share of the rise in iirices of manu- 
factures. With these generalizations in mind, we shall no\v proc-eed 
to enquire at what particular stages of the market for jute these 
imperfections exist, and how best they can be removc'd. 

51. The details of the existing system of marketing of jute, in all 
its various phases, have been very adecpiately desc'ribed in the several 
authoritative publications, including the llejiorts of the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture, of the Central and Bengal Banking Kncpiiry 
Committees and lastly of the Finlow Committee. We do not, there- 
fore, propose to enter into factual description of the existing structure 
or methods of marketing. 
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The following tree will show’ at a j^lance the prevailing system and 
the chain of intermediaries, through which raw jute losses from the 
grower to the ultimate consumer: — 



It wall he convenient to discuss the w'orkings of these different markets 
8ej>arately from each other. 
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( 1 ) 

Mofussil Markets. 

iVJ. Apart from tlio iiii]ierlV(*tions arisintr out of ilu* inferior 
stren^-ili of cultivators, whicli wc ])roj)osc to discuss in a 
sci)arate sub-section of this cha])ter, tlic principal defects of ilje 
market are as follows: — 

(//) r nn'f/ujfttrd iren/hts and mt^asn/Ts. 

In course of our tours in tlie m(»f\isil, we were im])ressed by the 
urgency of standard izin»: weights and measures. A bewildering variidv 
of weights ])revailed in the districts, and sometimes in different parts 
of tlie same district. lender the present allocation of liCj’islal ive 
functions, between the (^Mitral and the Provincial (loveniinent weights 
are a (Central and measun‘s, a Provincial subject. Any attem])t to 
standardize weights must be ])receded by the enactment of an enabling- 
Act by tlie Pential (lovernment. We understand that such an Act has 
])(‘en recently passed in the (hmtral Let^islative Assembly. Mofussil 
o|)iuion was unanimous on this subje(‘t, and we see no valid objection 
to this much-needed reform. Tin* Majority of the Finlow (\>mmittee 
entiM'lained siuious doubts as to the suect'ssful tuiforcemenl of the 
standardizeil wi*i‘»hts and mt‘asur(*s, and ]>ointed out si‘veral ]>7a(“tical 
difficulties in its way.* Thi'y also refern‘d to the difficult i(*s which 
induced the (Jovernnunit of India to drop the proposal foi* Tje^’islation 
on this subject in Ibl-i. Whatever may havi* happened at that distant 
date, we do not think the inertia of public opinion will ]n'ove a serious 
(distacle to the enforcement of legislation on this subjisd at presemt. Tt 
may lie neci*ssa7'y to have (‘Xpert otficius at tin* Provimda] head(|uarlers 
or at Miim' im])oitant tiad(* centr(‘s specially trained in 1estint»’ W(*i»^‘his 
and scab's^ but we do not think that an elaborate s(‘rvi(*e will have to 
b(* crt‘att‘d for this j)ni*j)ose. It must not be overlooked that publi(’. 
opinion. cNcn in distant ^‘iIlap‘s is very much 4 i(‘tiv(‘ now-a-days; 
and in a matter so intimately conn(‘cted with the proc(‘ss of their daily 
buyiiit^' and s(*llin<»‘ cultivators arc not lik(dy to allow any sus]>icion of 
use of fals(‘ weiclits and measur<*s to j^’o unverified. Thai itself will 
facilitate eiiforeement of the law, lh‘sides if, as W(; ])ropose, the 
district oflicials ui» to tin* rank (d (’ircle Oflicers are mach* e.r-<fffirlo 
Ins])e(*tors of wei^'hts and measures in th(^ same way as District 
Ofheers tire now r.r-ojficio Inspectors of Factories, under th«‘ Factory 
Act, they will be able, in course of their routine tours in the intmior 
of their districts to exei’cise due vigilance on the ju'oper iis(‘ of wcichls 
and measures. In our view, these ])rovisious will sufliee to enforce 
any Standardization Act. Xeverthcless, we suc*o‘(‘st that, in the first 
year of its working', (Toverniiient should try to mobilize informed ])ub- 
lie opinion in its favour by ener^eti(‘ pro])af?anda. We have no doubt 
that such sup])ort will be readily available. Indeed, in making the 
recommendation we have be(*n moved not so mueli l)y the maj.j’nitiide 
of th(' loss sustained by the cultivator by the use of wrori^- or fals(* 
weights — the evidence that we received in the mofussil no warrant 
for this e(melusion — but by our anxiety to remove a constant source of 
susi)i(*ioii and misuriflerstandinj^ in the countryside. We, th(‘refore, 
recommend that this necessary 7’eforni should be effected as early as 
possible. 


4 


*Vide page 27 of the Finlow Report, Volume I. 
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(h) JJedurfioNs and aJlairam‘e.<. 

.‘'wl. 'Flu* Fiiilow went into lliis (juestif)ii sjI some length. 

Tile position reinuiiis nmeli tlie same tn-dav, and n\(‘ were not aide to 
e(dl»*et any in‘sh materials on this subject. It slinnld, however, be 
made elear that these deductions do not im|)Iy that the Faria or JJeiiari 
battens on the losses of tlie cultivator. Tlie fojjner has often to submit 
hijiiselt to similar exactions liy the Aratdur or AJaliajaii or the Af>eiicy 
oHiee, at tlie si'condary market, where lie has ‘»*ot to dispost* of his eoilec- 
ti(»ns (»l jute. Xoi* will it be eorreei t(v assunn^ that all those deductions 
rt‘pres<‘nt a net Joss to the cultivator. Dhalta, for «‘xamf>]e, is an 
allowance for dryac-ti, in district where jute is brought to the market in 
a more oi' less dam]) eonditioji, ajid is one of the Jarci*st iiejn> in the 
allowances claimed from tln‘ <aillivator. Tin* otbei* ilialiietions are not 
eipially easy to ex])]ain, and if we may say so, without ap])earinj»- to be 
tlip[)an<. theii' only justification seems to bi* to provide the ci^ase 
which liibricales more than one w hetd of the trade in the priiiiaiy and 
sc'-ondary ma?‘kets. Althoueh these deductions are sanctioned !)y 
loMc-standinc- usaj^'e or ( iistoin, tlnw ar(‘ bound to press h(‘a\ily oji tin* 
sellers in a ])i‘riod of low ])ri<*es, aJid we havt* no <loul)t that they are 
likely to be an increasinc' source of <^rievance in tin* near tutuie. 
All ot tis acree that the sooner these illeg'al allowane«*s and d.eduetlons 
are abolished the lH‘tf(*r for the jute-crrowers. Sonn* of ns lavoured 
b'c-islation for this purpose, while* others felt that it would be ditlicult 
to enforce any smdi le< 4 is 1 ation iji the distant mofus.^dl niaike*ts. 
A<*eordinc- to these memt)ers, tlu* only «‘ifee*live wav, in which tlu*se 
illecal practices could he (-out rolb*el would bt* by (In* establ isiinient of 
rec-nbited markets. We would therefore* re‘e*(;minend (hat ^imul- 
tane'ously w ith any le*c'islai ieui that (iovernme*nt may dee'ide* lo e‘iia<M e)ii 
this suhje'i't, tln*y must alse) take* all ne‘ee‘ssary sle*ps to se'i* that it is 
e*nforee*el. Fve*ii if re'culateel marke*ts e*euild ne)t be* set up all o\»‘r the 
Ibeiviiiee* at the* same* time, the intlueMie*e, e*xe'rie‘d by the lew that mi^lif 
be* e*stablis|n*<l would, we* be‘lieve, ae*t as a w*be)le‘some* dele*rient to the 
e>\itsid«' o])e*rators. We* shall dise*uss tin* subject e)f He*cula1i*d ^^arke‘is 
at a later stacc in tin’s e'hapter. 

(c) hnfwrfvrt knondedije uf nanket ioiuhl ions. 

b-1. The evielen<*e that we ieeeive*el e)n this subjee't was m'ce'ssarily 
iin ejucl usive. That the ave*rac'e e*ull ivat.or e)btains some* se)it e)f knowledge 
e)t the ruliiie- prie’es in the nei^hbemrheMxl eauiiot be elis])Ute‘el ; that they 
also possess some iele*a e)f the fluetiiations ed’ ])rie*es — partie’ularly in the 
Fietin-fs Market - in the nmre inijieudant eef the mofussil trade* centre 
must also be aelmitted. Ne-vertbele'ss, very few' of them are* in a pe>siti()n 
to kee*]i tht*mst*lves informeel e)f the elaily me)veme*iits e)f prie*es in 
Faleuitta. lh)tli the* MajeU’ity anel Mii)e)rity e)f the* Finlow Committee 
nunle some* very iiselul su^evstions e)ii this suhjee't. A’e» ae tiem a])])ears 
to liave* l)e*e*n taken on any e)f the^m. ^\’e* suep/st that ( re)vernnn*nt 
slienild ('a refill ly eonsieler these re*e*eimiin*nelations at an early date. 
Apart from them, the inau‘.rtinitie)n e)f an e’\te*nsive system of rural 
wire'less servie*e*, W'hie*h woubl hroaeh'ast in)t emly (h\le*utta ])rie‘es, Imt 
also the tirevailinji’ prie*i‘s in all imiiortanl me)fiissil trade e*entre^s, te) the 
re‘motest jute-crowin*’’ villages su^s:ests itself as the only way to 
disseminate market information on a laiw scab?. We* understood that 
the pe^ssihilities of rural broaileastinp*. in all its bearinfis, were 
eegagiu^’ the attention of Government. The potentialities of a suitable 
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scheme of rural hroatlcastinpr on ilie a«rrif*nltural develoimient of the 
Province are eiiornious, and it is lo he hoped that early steps will he 
taken in this direction. Kej^nilated markets coiistituh* anotlier source 
of disseminatiou of market information. AVe shall refer to them in 
due course. 


{(i) Ahsefn c (ff aiantJardiZiition quaiitjj. 

00 . This is a tiefect whicli is common to tlie markets oi lllmo^t all 
the i>rim‘i])al aj»rieult ural sta]»]es; hut in tlie case of a raw material 
like jute, its (‘ffecl in preventing'- the realization of a hi^lnu price hy 
the cultivators is miicli imue projiounced than in the case ot ft»od cro]). 
As a recent writer observes, “In tin* i*ase of agricultural produce, 
serviijo' as tln^ law material lor manufacturing- indust rii's. ” lading* 
hec<nues an (‘sseiilial condition precedent to >ale'*. As thin.i:> .>land at 
j)rest‘n1, the hepari huys. ami the cultivator s(‘lls in hulk. No assort- 
nient oil the ha>i> of tjuality is inadt*. and no premiuju is niven or 
claime«l for hetler (jualilies of jute. Obviously tin’s (piestioii of o-iadin^‘ 
and assoitnienl is linktul iij) with th(‘ laro-er question of fixation of loose 
jute standards in th(‘ Pah-utta marked, and cannot be debated 
in(h‘pend(‘n1 ly of it. We shall levcut to the (juestion in due course*, 
w h<*n we come lo discuss tin* imperfeedious of tin* ('ahuitta market. 
Put we desire* to emphasize* tlie point that the be*ne;fits of standardizat iem 
she)ulel ned remain eonfineel to the* de*alers in loose jute* in Pah utta, anel 
its laroe^r purpose* would he defeated if laedv ed suitable* eu’can izatieui in 
the mofussil ])re*ve*nis the* jute‘-^rowers from se*<'\irino‘ any advantaf^e* 
from sue*h standarelizaiioti. In euir opinie>n, the be‘sl way to ean-y the* 
]>e*neti1s of <»-]*adiiic- t(* the doors of (he e*ultivatois we)ulel be* to otablish 
rec*ulat(*d marke^ts at all im]»ortant traeh* e*e*ntre‘S, -ami to make* arranc-e*- 
ments for assortme*nts e)ii the* basis ed epiality at tl»e*se eentre‘s. Pendinj^- 
the* (*staldis}nne‘nt of a sutfieieiit nnmbe*r e)f Tv<»iilateel marke*ts, we* woulel 
su^‘ce‘st the* e*e)nstitutie)n ed‘ c'l'udin^’ boards at all important mofussil 
jute eentn‘s, which sbemld e*ousist e)f re])rese*jitativps of buye]‘>* and 
seihu's^ anel 1)(? ])resided over by sede*eded le)e’al otiieers. Tbe-se* Itoarels 
will mwinally fune*tioii only when dis])utes as to asse)rtment are*, 
referre'd t(» it; but, it would be useful if, in the be*ginninjr’, the Bejarels 
are ])rovided with suitable tee'hnieal staff whe»se fun(tie)n would be ie> 
popularise assortment aeeorelin^- iei the* j»rese-ribe*d f»Tadcs, and te) 
acepiaint the mofussil buye‘rs and selle'is with the* aelvantac’e‘s of tltis 
scheme. Tlie*se crade*s will, of e-ourse*, eonlorm to the* standards oP 
loose jute* fixed by the (raele in Pale*utta. The* iue*liminary eemelilieen 
that must be fuliilled is the fixation e)f sueli standards in Palcutla. To 
this aspee t of the ejuestioii we* shall turn ]»re*se*nlly, Oiie-e* ibis lias be'eii 
elone. wa* st*e* no reason wliy jute sboulel ned be» a nofifie*el eoiumeielif y 
under section b of the* Agricultural Produce ((iradiiin- and Markin'*:) 
Act of P):17, so that the* sehe'ine we* iiavc t*nvisaj^ed above* mijibt work 
as an iiitec*ral |»art of the* o])eratie»n of this Act. 

ie) La cl' (if Transport Farilities, 

of). It was imjiresseel u])oit ns a<»aiu and aj»’niu, in course of euir 
tours, that this was one eif the major fae*tors, wdiicli liin(le*rcd marketinf»‘ 
of jute to the best a(lvantaf^:e of the e-ultivateir, and was thus partly 
resjxmsible for the (le])Tession of raw jute ])rie-es. The issue's raised 
by this pre)ble*m are different from and of a more ^generalized <*harae*ter 
than theise we have hitherto dise-usseel. We shall discuss iheun alonj' 
with other p:eneral items in a subsequent chapter. 



Regulated Markets/ 


57. In the j)ara<^rn])li8, we liave discussed, in f^^eneral 

terms, the principal detects of the existiii*^: marketintr procedure in the 
niotussil Avhich, in our judoineni, materially altect Ihe pri(‘c obtained 
by the >>iowers <>1 raw jute. VVe liave iried to indicate some of the 
direct! ions in which im]>rovemenls mi^ht be effected. In (‘ourse of 
our discussi<m of thc‘se |uoI)leins, we have had to refer to regulated 
markets on several occa.sions. In view of the importance we attach 
to them, w(' eonsider it nc'ces.sary to examine their possibilities at 
some length. 

58. Hie orj^aiiization and functions of thc^ Rej^ulated markets 

were describi'd in considerable iletail in both the Majority and Minority 
lle])orts of the Finlovv Committee. We do not pro])ose to cover the 
same aj»uin. In spite of the unanimous recommc*ndation of the 

Committee, we ief«iet to find that until rec*ently no action was takcm 
to establish c*vcn a tew Fx[»erimental Markets at selected cimtres. 
We, are, tln‘refore, not in a ]»osition t(» appraise the* practical utility 
of these markets, or to assc'ss their p(»|»nlarity with the cultivators. 
Tile valuahle resnlt.s obtained from the rej^nlatc'd markets in the (h)tton 
areas cd Hyderabad, Herar and (’entral Provinces, of which a detailed 
account, hasi‘d on the personal observations of Mr. T. X. Koy of the 
A^»‘riculturc l)(‘|)artment was #»iven in the Finlow Report, leave no room 
for douht tliat once they hav(‘ overcomt‘ their initial dillicnilt ic‘s thc^se 
markets will <^'o fai* to improvc‘ the exist inj>' marked in^’ firocc'dun*, and 
assist tile cultivatois in rc*alizin^’ a better pri(‘e for thedr pi’odiicc*. In 
<u)urs(‘ of our tours in tlie mofussil, we receivcMl a considmable body 
of evidcMicc* in support of these markets. The o]>inion was freely 
i^xprc'ssed that if a sufficient number of tlu'sc* markets wc*re established 
all over tlu* jut(‘-<»'rowinf»' areas, there would be no reason io anticijiatc* 
unw’illinoiu'ss on (he jiart of the cultivators to carry tlicur produce' to 
these markc'ts. W'c* understand that the (rovc'rnmeiil of Penpal have' 
recently decidc'd to initiate suitable' legislation such as would 
uiithcuizc them to set u]) re'^’ulated markets at selectc'd cc'utrc's. The 
advantage's that these markets were likely to confer on the cult ivatcu’s 
wwe thiiN summarized by the Senior Marketinn* Officer, Penj^al. whom 
we had an oi)])oit unity to examine on this point : — 

ill Fsc of standard weights and measures. 

(‘J) Rc'duction of market charges to tlie minimum. 

(-1) Abolition of all impT’oper allowances and dc'ductioiis. 

<4) Su]>])ly of market intellijrence. 

(5) Storage facilities, in case a partic'ular parcel of jute was not 
sold on the day of arrival. 

((») (iuic'k settlement of disputes. 

We liave no dc'sire to oxaf»f;erate the benefits that may accjue to the 
cultivators under the above beads. The role of rej^ulated markets in 
Ibe (‘xistin”’ scheme of transfer of at»ric‘ultural i>roduce from the 
original j^rowei’ t(» the middleman, wbo buys for delivery to the^ ulti- 
inati' consumer is a stri(‘tly limited one. Their economic- tnnetion is 


♦The Majority of the Committee accept the arpuraents and conclusions of this 
section subject to their note on this subject appended to this Chapter {see infra). 
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mainly io rid the existing? eom])etitive processes of tlieir abuses and 
unhealthy K**<>wths, and to rej’ularise them as far as ]»ossihle. Such 
standardization of marketinp' ])ro(‘esscs is, in our o])inion, a coiuHlioii 
precedent to the initiation of more ambitious schemes which we shall 
discuss later on in a separate sub-section of this chapter. 

')9. Xevertheless, (piantitatively, the benefits whicli the cultivators 
are likely to obtain from dealin^»‘s in these markets are far from 
ne^li^ible. We have endeavoured to (‘alculaie the ])robal)h‘ (‘xtent of 
this ini])roveim‘n1 in pric*e on the basis of data su])]>lied to^ the Indian 
Central .lute (^mimittec by the Senior ^larketinn- ()lhct‘r of tliat body 
and th(‘ Scuiior Marketing* Oliicer, Mental, who <‘arrit‘d out a joint 
i n vest iyal ion into this subject.* Apjauidix VI contains a ^tattnncnl 
showing- the ]>rice-spreads bi^tween the ])riinarv and scn-ondaiv inarkcds, 
i.e.. the* villa;je markets and the upc-ountry baliii”’ centn's. The 
niaxinium i]icrt*asi* in price* that the cultivators can j)btain for tlieir 
tiroduce is limited by the size of this sjiread fjJus the extent of the 
losses, which tlu'v now immr on account of ilh‘<»al dt‘ductions and 
allowanct*s and the use <d‘ false weights, which do not show themselves 
in tin* visible price (d>tained by the cultivat(»r. I^'rom this aeea-ceate 
sum must be tl(‘dncte«l tlie <‘ost of transport from the village* to thci 
lb‘,uulat(‘d marlv(*t. These aie the* jcrimdpal factors invcdvtal in this 
calculation, d'o put it symbol i<‘ally, the cnltivatcus' n(‘t ‘»‘aiii in price 
would lie;-- 


(P • P ) f (W I- 1>) - T - M 

H P 

where P price in the secondarv market. 

H 

J* “ ,, ,, ,, primary market. 

W — loss sustainocl on account of tho use of wronj^ or false weights. 
1) = value of the illegal allows ne(*s or <le(luetionfi. 

T -= cost of transport from the primary to secondary market. 

M = market charge. 


From the data we possess, with rej>‘ard to the marketing* eonditioiiH at 
some imjiortant inland trading* centres, as well from A])peiidix VI, 
it api»ears that the average ]n*ice-spread is about /8/- per md. If we 
consider the cost of transport to he g:enerally half of this aimmnt, and 
estimate the losses caused hy the use of wrong: weights and hy illeg:al 
dedmtions and allowance at. about H seers of jute per md. or /d/- per 
md. (on the assumiition that jut<* sells at Rs. 5 a md.), we find that a 
cultivator may, on an average, f^aiu as much as /()/- to /7.- a md. 
according as the })rice of jute is Rs. 4 or Rs. 5 a md. in the village 
market. Tf the market (‘barge is calculated at /!/- anna a ind. the 
net gain to the cultivator is as much as /5/- to /b/- a md. Assuiriing 
the average holding* of a jutc-grow(*r to vary from b to 10 highas, the 
net gain to him on the basis of average yields would vary from Rs. tO 
to Rs. t^O. The result of the above calculation, which is based ibrough- 
out on average figures, and for wdiich we claim no matbeniaf ical 
precision, indicates that the cultivator can cxyicct a substantial rise in 
price from his d('a lings in the regulat(*d markets. 

♦ PjV/c Procoediugs of tho meetings of the Inriian P» ntral Jute Cornmittet! hold on 
28th February 1938, 1st March 1938 and 2n i March 1938 — Appendix 111. 
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00. Jt is tin* j»racti< iil probloin of the cultivators to avail 

themselves of the facilities offered by these markets that vS(*em to us to 
require immediate attention. Jt is unfoilunale that financial and 
adminisirat i vt‘ considerations should ])ie{*liid(‘ the ])ossibility of simul- 
taneous (‘stablisliuient of re^^ulated markets all over the jute-f>rowin‘r 
areas. That would have helped to overc(»me the initial difficulties 
most easily. Smne of these obstacles are: — 

</) the hostility of f arias and bej)uris; 

(//) unfair ]»ro])a^‘anda by interested juirties; 

O//) unfair ]»ull exerte<l by out.sidt* nuukets; and 
Ur) the cost of transport by th(‘ small cultivator. 


We have alrea<ly em])hasized the need for vipuous i>ropa^aiida in the 
initial staj’es. In order to counteract more effe(‘tive1y the i)ro])a‘»‘anda 
<d' vested interests, and tlje unfair c(»mpt‘lition of rival Jiiarkets, it may 

necessary within Hit* limits of oj)eratiou of tin* KxpcTimcntal 
Il(‘;iulat(Ml ?narl\cts, to prf)hibit all dealinjis outside tlnun. That mi^ht 
raise coin|il icated questions of law atid administration. AVe suf’oest 
llujt (rovenmuuit should can‘fully consid(‘r this (juesti«ui in all its 
bea?‘iMU>. Whate\(’r nii^»‘ht be the nature of tht' conclusions nandied 
hy t iovei'nnnuit , soiii(‘ measure (d‘ pndection — at an\ rate, in the initial 
sta^'cs— to thes(‘ re^*ulat(‘d mnrkeis seems to us io be vtuy m*cessary if 
they are not to be stranj»led at their birth by the activities of hostile 
vest(‘d intercvsts. 

(il. We I’ealize that, even if our recommendation is a(‘ce])ted forth- 
with, it will take som(‘ time befor(‘ re^^ulalcnl markets (*an be establislunl 
all ov(‘r Iln‘ jute-j’i'owino' areas ol this province. Ihuidin^* their (“stah- 
iishnnuH we would su^^'est tliat (Tovernmmit ^hould ('Xpiori' the 
possibility of eiifoicin^’ the essential reforms tliat we have already 
diseu><ed in the existing markets throuj^h a system of licensing' or 
othcrAvisc. The (d)jeci ot this slej) is to c(»nveit the existing’ ]»rivate 
hats and (laiijus into (piasi-re^ulated markets, and thereby to cxpinlite 
the removal of thos(' maiketin^’ disahil it ies^ which now depri\e the 
cultivator of the full market \alue ot hi^ producis. We are not unaware 
of possible le^al and a<lmlni>lrati\e i>bjt*etions to the course that we 
liave sim\ij’('sled. We have ‘•iveu them cai'eful iMMi>iderat ion. but are 
uiiabb' to iiud ibat they are really of sucli a nature as to invali<late our 
proposal. As far as we can .'<ee, tlie difficulties are not incaiiablo of 
solution, and we sii^qrest tliat ( iov<‘rnmt*nt should examine the possibi- 
lities ill this direct ion as (‘arly as ])o.ssible. 

(i‘d. In a subseiiiieiit jiarajrrapb in tins cba])t(*r, we have discussed 
the (juestion <d warehouses. ANTiile regulated markets can fiinetion 
evrni without the ])rovision of storajre facilities, we believe their 
j)o]>ularitv and ustff'uluess will bo *j:reatly enhiin<*ed if they ran offer 
such fac ilities to the selleis of jute. J'ffsowhere Ave have discussed some 
of the problems ennneeteil with the establishment of warehouses, and 
do not desire t(» antieijiate tliose arjifinueuts in this here. But we should 
like to su^^p'st that a few’ of the selected exi)erimental rejirulaled 
markets that we have rec^omiu ended should in due course have w^are- 
houses attached to them. 



Calcutta Markets. 


f)']. Having- (‘(Misitlerod tlie iiii])erteeiioiis ot ihe 

markets, we now ])rncee(I to examine tlio comliiioiis nl markelin^ in 
( aleuTta. Tlie ])rinel])al <leiee1 in llie workin**- of lliis market is the 
al)senee of any fixed standard for ln<»se jiife. Tliis is an ancient 
^lievanee of file selling* interests in the loose jute traile, and the ri'cenf 
liistory (d' the ai^itatioji on this sulijeet was fully set out in Apinnidlx 
.Xlll of the Vinlow ( ’oniinit tee, and on tia^es rJl-TJIl of the Minority 
Jfeport. W'e do imt propose to rcdterate the arguments advanceil by 
tlie Majority or the Minority of the Finlow Coinmiltee. 'Idie issues 
were (dearly set out in the Finlow He]»ort and, in our jud‘»inent, no 
useful pTir])ose would he served by ^-oin**- over the same p:round af^'ain. 
Thai I he variations in standard within a season have been directly 
liarnifiil to the sellin<»‘ interests of jute admits of no doubt whatever. 
'J’he Alajoriiy of the Finlow Committee held that the raisin^- of the 
slamlards in c()urs<‘ of a season, was not due 1(» aibitrar_\ jclusal of 
the MilU to ])iir(diase any but higher class fibre for a lowtu* (dass 
contracted lor b\ them; they lhou<‘ht that it was the voluntary action 
of scdlers in offering- u better assortment than the f^'rade purcdiased 
which was icspojisilde for pu(tin<>' up the standards. This ex]>lami I ion 
was strongly dis])ul<*d bv the re])resental ives of sellin<^ int(*rests who 
a])])ear(Ml lud'ore us both in ('alcutta and the mofussil. MV were told 
at several imjiortant mofussil centres that the tender of higher for 
low(*r nriides was not a volujitary offer of ^‘ood will, but an act of 
cotnindlin;^* necessity. Hut even if the Majority’s explanations were 
correct (hat would not dispense with the necessity of protecting* s(db*rs 
a^jiin^'t enforced offer of a Ixdier assortment for ii lower ^‘rade purchased 
by (he bu,\iii<^‘ ii)ler(‘s1s. Those* who would willii)^ 4 *l\ ofl'er a higher 
^•rade aiiaiiist a low(*r asseutnient contracted bu* would, (d’ course, be 
fnM* to «lo so. Hut those who would sti(dx to the letter of (h(‘ir contract 
must be (‘iiabled by trade af 4 r('enient or l.'iw to di.s(diar; 4 ’e ilo'ir obbVa- 
tioiis in this r(*s])ec(. (bie of the jtarlies to the (*ontract should not be 
able to repudiate the c.t)ntract or to \vri<»’”'le out of it by unilat(*ral action. 
It would be the object of trade understandinj^’ or, failing- that, lej^-is- 
latir)ji Tr) s{*ciire this ]>ositioti and nothin<>: else. l{e«.i-ulariza I ion of 
condiici, whether ])ublic or ]u*ivate, involves no more than ])re'ci‘ip- 
tion of minima; we are unable to see why ](‘‘»islafion on this snhjcct 
should be condemned out of hand merely becau.se it is based ui>ou 
ininima. 

tl4. Apart fnun the cjuestion of 0 (|uiTy and fair dealinf**, there is 
an imjtorfant piactieal issue involved in tliis prohlem. It cannot he 
legitimately argued as the Majority of the Finbnv (Vunmittee seem 
to have done that the cultivator is really outside this question. The 
evidence that we received in the mofussil was to the eft'ect that the 
sellers generally sell forward, and subsequent Iv cover their sales with 
spot buying from time to time according to the nature and extent of 
their commitments. For reasons, wdiich we need not di.scuss here, the 
majority of them do not hedge their sale.s by forward buying in the 
Future Market. In consequence, they have to bear the ri.sk of the 
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market a^raiiist them between the <lates of their contract and 

those of their delivery. That is part of tlieir business. On top of 
tliat, if tlie .standard of jute is suddenly clian^'ed iii course of tlie 
sea.son tiiey have to face a further unexpected element of uncertainty, 
wliich crnn])el.s them to cut their lo.s.ses as best as tliey can. 'Fhe low 
bar^ainin”' .strength of the cultivat(n‘s finds them ready victims. Price 
quotations in the mofiissil markets are lowered; and, witli them, the 
]Mi(‘(‘s i)aid to the cultivator in tlie villa|L»‘es are also deprt'ssed. As the 
Minority of the -lute Committee observed, *‘It is obvious tliat as a 
result of tliis process, which (‘ontinues from year to year, all the 
selle rs includiuf.j- tin* cultiyators .sutler”. We concur in thi.s opinion. 


ti l. Ajiart from th(‘s(» deh'terious etVects of varying* standai'ds un 
the jirices (») ra^^ jute, the absence of fixed grades ])rey(‘nts tlip adoji- 
tion of s(»nie ycuy importani measure'v of inquiryemeni \\hi(di would, 
in our judj^iiHMil, ‘•o far to inqiroye the condition of cultivators. 
These coiisidcMal ions arc briefly as follows: — 

(/) The o‘radah*on and assortment ol jut(‘ according' to ([uality. 
Cnless stamlanls are reastmably stable it would he futile 
to attempt to intrmluee sueeessful ^radin^’ in the imdussil. 

(//} ^lodern warehousing* ])resuppo.ses standardization of grades, 
and without sueh standardization it would be impnssililp to 
arran^'e any sebeme for tinaiK'ial ae(‘ommoda1 ion to ibe 
jtite-j>*rowers on the .seeurity of the stocks of jute liehl in 
the warehou.'^txs. 

(///) The question of reorf*:auizafion of the future market i.s 
intimately liouiid uj) with the question of standards. 


lit). The problems raised by some of these issues will call for 
further di.scussiou in due course. For the pre.sent, we are concerned 
only with euiphasizinj»* the urfi*eiicy of this issue. For all tlie.se 
ditl'ereiil reasons we consider it very necessary that (lovernment should 
take up this matter without further delay. We are informed tliat the 
])osition, in this respect, remains more or less the same as the Fiiilow 
(’ommittee found it in Ibdd. All the Chambers of rommerce, except 
the Penpal ( hamber of Commerce, are iu favour of lej^islative fixation 
of stamlards. We liave carefully considered the views of the latter 
boily, bur see no reason to deviate from the opinion wliich we have 
already expressed. 


(IT. We reco;.»*iiize that no scientific standardization of grades ba.sed 
on ])liysical, “merchantable qualities'’ of jute is possible as yci. Our 
kmnvledfife such iiualifies is still iu its infancy, and we must await 
the results of the far-reaching* teclinolo<?ical exiieriments that are 
beinf|;‘ made on this subject under the auspices of the Indian ('entral 
Jute Committee. ^Ve note, liowever, that in llloS, tlie Indian Tute 
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Mills Association sncrfresteil certain prinirantees to ihe sellers in their 
circular No. 911). of the 4tli 19.‘18. These were as follows: — 


Mark, 


White Jute Stan Jan! {(jmirantrr). 


Top 

Middlo 

Bottom 


Sourift fibre, pood eoloiir of the district, cuttings not tn exceed 
2o per cent. 

Sound fibre, cutting not to exeeetl 35 |>rr <*i‘nt. 

All jute of whatsoever (h‘scription iu>t capable of inclusion in or 
iicceptablc iiiuler “Tc»p'’ or “MiddK*”’ Marks but free from 
hunka and/or stick. 


Top 

Middle 

Bottom 


Tosm Jiitr. 

Sound fibre, good colour of flu* disfri<*f, cuttings not to exei'cd 
15 per C(*nl. 

SouTul fibre, cuttings not to e\ccf‘d 25 percent. 

All jute wliiif soever description not capal)le of inclusion in or 
acceptalile undt*!* “Toj)" or “Mukllc", but free from liiinka 
and/or stick. 


We innlerstand lliai giiarnniees have Iummi a*‘ee])te<| hy Hie trade as a 
whule f(»r the present. Alth(moh on the face of ihein. tlie.\ seeni to 
contain an uiidtily large admixture of the siihjetd ive elenuMit, and a 
ctimhinatioT) of a ininininni of war]) and weft g*narant(*e would ])erha])s 
he an improvement, we snog(*st that (government should lake imnitMliaio 
ste])s to secure maintemnice of these stamlards liy law and should also 
tak(* the hdlowing* stej)s: — 

(/) A Hojird of Arhitnition should he formed iu ( alciitia to settle 
all dis])u1es reg'ardiugr standards of g*rades, arising* out of 
tnmsactious made within the Province. The Hoanl should 
consist of re])reseiitatives of sellers as well as huyers, tluly 
elected by tlieir representative associations. 

(//) A range of stimples rejireseiiting: the various marks should lie 
(Inly ke[)t in the office of the Board of Arhitratioii with a 
view to ])reventing: any jtossihle misunderstanding* as to what 
should he tendered agfainst the different marks, and to 
assisting: arliitrators in making* their awards. 


Export Market. 

(i8. The only defects in this market that were hrought to our notice 
were lliose relating* to the existing system of “liotiie guarantee”, and 
in i)articular to the ‘‘Invoicing* Back" clause in the liome contracts. 
The issues raised hy the ‘‘home guarantee" were fully discussed in the 
Finlow Beport. We do not think we can add anything usefully to tlie 
able summary of the different view points contained in that B,e])ort. 
The evidemje that we re(*eived on this subject did not show that the 
existing system was hampering the export trade to any large extent. 
It was complained to us hy sonic of the trade associatioTis that Fiondon 
arbitration was expensive and dilatory, and that sellers were, there- 
fore, often obliged to compound tlieir differences witli the huyers 
amicably, hut we are not in jiosses.sion of facts to ascertain liow far Hiis 
explanation of the admitted paucity of disputes i.s correct. 
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00 . (hie oi)jec1if)n to the “home ^fuaraiitee” and the “Invoicing: 
]ia(^k'’ clause ajipeais t(j its to lie largely p.sychfilo»ical, and, it we may 
venture to say so, some oi tlie aijrumeiits that were ])ut forward lietore 
us were of a distinctly quasi-jiolitical nature. Thus the Kendal National 
(’hamber of Commerce observed, “the s\stem of Invoicinji* Hack is a 
stamlin^’ ]»root of the ilomination by foreigners of the Indian dute 
trade”; and the Marwari Chamlier of (ommerce declared somewhat 
(juaintly bnt with refreshinir candour “The niono])o]isl ic nature of jute 
when viewed from the nationalistic standpoint ur^^es one to e.\press his 
views condemning* the practic'c of <4*1^111 in sucli ^•uaranlee letters.” 
A\ e confess we are m»t altf»^*ether out (»f symjiathy witii the attitude of’ 
mind undeilyin*** (he expression f)f sucli sentiimmts. Hoth tlie “home 
<»uaranlee” and the “lnvoicin<r Hack” clause arise out of historical 
circumstances wliicli have ^reatly changed in r(‘cen1 years. In ihe old 
days the demand tor raw jute was lar'^elN from overseas, and the fondj^n 
buyer had a priMloniinance in the market, whicli he no lonj^er ])j>ssesses. 
In those days, it was nect'ssary in the intm-ests of the Kxport Trade in 
jute to accord to the foieio-n lm.\('rs the fulh'st measure of assurance 
that it was ])ossihle for tlie sellers to ^ive. “Home guarantee” and 
“Invoicing Hack" chiuse were two of the methods by whiidi such assur- 
ance was conv<^\ed. W hile we rt*co‘.'inze that this assurance was seldom 
ahus(‘d; we believe it will hel]) t») dissipate ihe existing** discontent atid 
susjiicions in important sections of the trade it smdi “jJtuinantees” could 
be iH'placed b\ authoriz(*d trade or statutory o-radinf** at exjiort centres. 

Tt). It was su^'iiested to us that the existinfj* system makes it dithciilt 
for outsiders to ^^ive their support I0 tlie ]m(*ca bale market, as balers 
do not ornnt any “home ^»*uaranteed” letters to any but the aciual 
shi])pers. W’e d«) not think this consideration weifilis heavilx with 
those speculative buyers who hold tor a rise, and in any cas(‘ they can 
alwaxs mak(' their own shipping** arranjicments. 

71 . Ibil it was further contend(Ml that the (‘stahlislmient of Export 
(iiailin^* Hoards on the analo‘»y of the Manilla Hem]) (iradin;^* Hoard 
or th(' Indian (’oal (iradino- Hoard would make for im])rovement of the 
(jualily of jute, and cultivators would be ultimatcdy lu'uetilcd b\ any 
such sidieme. We rei'oo-njj^o the force ol this ar'iument, and in view 
of the «4*<*neral fetdin^* in the trade on this subject su^^est that stcjis 
shouhl be taken to abolish the<e (dauses in the contracts and an alter- 
native s.Nstem of ensnrinj.1* (juality and seltlinu' disi)in(‘s by tlu* e^oabliv;h- 
jiKMit of a tiradinn’ Hoanl or the provision of appeals to the Hoard of 
Arbitration that xve have already r<‘commt'nde<l should be ado]»ted.’*" 


(d) 


7 ‘J. We shall now turn to those other ini]>ediments analytically 
distinct from the factors we have hitherto discussed, Avhi( h im])ede 
com})elitive haro-ainino- on an eijual plane between the ^rowers of raw 
jute and Ihe ultimate buyers. We need hardly note that this is a 
feature of agricultural markefiuf:^ which is not only common to all the 
agricultural sta])les of this country but is also found, in a laro‘e measure, 
in the systems of a fri’i cultural marketiup’ prevailing in a preat many of 


*The Majority of tlie Committee have been unable to aeeept the views expressed in 

this section, except those mentioned in paragraphs 78 and 79. They have enclosed a 

separate detailed note on this subject {sec infra). 
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the more eooDoniically ailviiiiced countries of the world. As ])r. 
Dolfuss put “Tlie a^Tieultiirisls find themselves cordronted with a 

compact or»aiiizalion lor ihe maintenance of prices l)oth of commodi- 
ties and of labour, to which they are iirialde tliemselves, owin^* to the 
special cliaracter of their own development in tlie i)ast, to oppose any 
analogous or equally eil'ective organization". In the ])revioiis sub- 
sectious of this chapter we discussed several collateral circumstances 
which account for this disparity in bargaining strength between 

the growlers of jute and its buyers. Hut the fundamental weakness 

of the agriculturi>l as a seller arises primarily Irmn the nature' 

of his ]»r()diici ion , and his low holding power. We are ind lieie 

concerned with ihe problems of agri<‘ultural ]n-odiiciion, whi(‘h 
raise far-reaching issues of agricultural i»oIic\ c.oiinctded with the rais- 
ing of all crops, and not merely jute, from the land that the agricuil- 
tnrist (‘ultivates. N^ext to the individualistic and si*att ered iiatun' of 
his ])rodiicti(»n, it is the low ho]<ling power of the jute-gnover that 
prevents him from getting the best value for his produce. As is well 
known, he must sell the hulk of his enq) hetween Septetnber and 
^f)Vomber, and in year>; of failure of r‘n)]>s even earlier that) .Novenilter. 
Jl is this selling ]iie^^nre during this busy season wliicdi is primarily 
res])onsible for the low ]>ri<es whi<dt g(‘n(M*ally prevail during this 
])erlod. It is (divimi^ that it the grower could s]»read «'Ut his sales over 
a loiigt'r ])eri(Ml, he coiild r<‘alize a miudi bettc'r price for his crop than 
’t\’hat he ol)lalns at ])r(‘^('ti1. 'Ilie causes whiidi are responsihh' for this 
low holding j)«o\cr of the cidtivators are well-known, artd it is nrinecc's- 
sary for ns to gf) into iheni here. We shall now proecful to examine 
some of the lemedial s(diemes that have been suggesl(‘d to us in this 
conneetioii . 


Corporate Organization. 

To. A sciiein<‘ for a Central l*u>iiig and Selling Organizat ion, 
wdii(di would conirrd tiie iiiark(Uing of the entire jute crop <d' this Pro- 
vince was suggeNit‘d io us by souk* wilnesst's. No details wt'if* worked 
out, but llie oiitliiies ot the scIkmih* were stale<l to be as follf>ws: — 

(I) A corporatiofi sli<juhl be formed with a caju’lal of at l(*asl 10 

crorC'^ (d' riip('<*N. It .should possess the nioiH)])ol\ of l)U\irig 
jute from the growers. 

(J) It would liave branches all <iver the jiii e-growing areas ihe 

number of braiudie.s to be decided by tli<‘ eorpoiat irui accord- 
ing 1(» ihe needs of the mofussil. 

(d) It wouhl be tlte functiofi of these ipofus.sil sfxdelies to buy the 
enq) friiiii ihe jute-grow’ors, and to kec]) it in wareliotises 
attardied to these centres. Assortment of the fibre acr*ord- 
ing Tf) quality might be done at these w’areliouses. Careful 
accounts will be kepi of all such purchases. 

(4) The jute-gi‘<iwers will obtain a ])ro])orfion of the vabie of the 
crop not exceeding To per cent., calculated at a basic rate 
to be fixed presumably by tlie cor])orati()n, immediately on 
delivery of their ])roduce at the warehouse. The balance 
will be paid to them wben the entire crop is s(dd. 


♦The agricultural crisis, page 102. 
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(0) Tlie corporation will hold the crop against a rise in its price, 
and sell it in the best market. 

(0) At'ler the entire crop has been sold, the expenses of the orga- 
nization will be carefully calculated, and deducted from the 
total sale proceeds. The balance, if any, will be distributed 
to the cultivators on an etpiitable basis presumably having 
regard to the (juality of the produce delivered by them. 

(7 ) (lovernment will have to guarantee tlie juincipal and interest 
of the capital necessary for tlie coriioration. 

74. The scheme is not as novel as it looks. A similar scheme was 
submitted to tlie Indian Central Banking En(|uiry Committee by 
Mr. A. B. Macdougall as early as IJKIO, and tlie co-ojierat ive jute sale 
societi(‘s of earlier years were insfdred hy the same olijccdive as under- 
lies the present scheme. Its purjiosc is to do for the jute-growers what 
the\ are unable to do themselves, viz., jiresent an organized front to 
the ultimate buyers of the ero]). 'While we are entirely in sym[Kithy 
with tliis umlerlying object, we are not at all convinced that in the 
present state of marketing conditions in this country the scdieme is a 
jiracticalde pro])(»siiion and will succeed in achieving the desired end. 
it will lie ctmvenient to examine it briefly from the following different 
standpoints, (ti) From th(‘ point of view of the agriciill urists. we are 
not at all ]>crsuaded that the arrangement contemplated in the scdieine 
will satisfy his re(|ulremeuts and be rea<liiy acce])iable to him. The 
evidence that we recadved in the mofussil was to the effect that the 
cultivator would be able to meet his immediate needs if h(‘ generally 
received 7d ])er cent, of the value of his cro]). It was however imjues- 
8cd upon us that in no circumstance c()\ild he wait after Fohfun or 
Chaitra (February-March ) , and would ex]>ect the balaiu'e of his dues 
by then. The imjdication of this demand is that tin* corporation must 
be in a position to pay off the jute-grower in full by the 
end of February-Mandi, This the cor])oration would be in a 
position to do only if it could dispo.se of the entire crop by, say, 
January at tlie latest, or obtain additional resources to hold it up 
longer. In the former event, the corporation's activities would be 
greatly hampered. In any case, a stipulation to the effect that tlie 
entire croji must be dis]K)sed of in cour.se of five or six months would 
never ensure its being sedd in tlie best market. The corporation must 
therefore be placed in posse.ssion of adequate funds to meet the pressing 
demands of the cultivators whenever they ask for the full value of 
their crops. Secondly, it would be difficult to enforce the rule that 
after the initial payment of ot) or 7o per cent, of the value of the crop 
no further payment would be made till the entire crop was sold. This 
is not the way in which tlie cultivator sells his jute at present. If, 
on the other hand, the corporation buys in small lots throughout the 
year or makes iiayments to the cultivators in short instalments spread 
over the jute season, the technical difficulties of the buying agencies 
will increase enormously, and the maintenance of continuous accounts 
in the names of hundreds of thousands of jute-growers will set the 
management of the warehou.ses a well-nigh iinjiossible task. This 
brings us to the administrative and organizational aspects of the 
stdieme. 

7-3. (h) The sponsors of the scheme contemplate that the corpora- 

tion will possess the monopoly of buying jute. If this is so. the entire 
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jute area will have to he covered hv a network of purchase societies. 
Assuniiiif»: that there are 41t) jiite-j>rowing ilianas in this Province, and 
at least one piircliase society is necesvsary in every union, the total 
iiuinher of such societies wouhl be in the nei*»*hboiirh()od of 4,0(M). Tlie 
number will, of course, ])e proportionately less, if two or three unions 
are grouped tof^ether for tliis pur])ose. Tt may not be difficult to obtain 
the ordinary tidministrative staii' for these societies, but certainly it 
would not be easy to secure suitable technical staff like assort ers and 
accountants for such a lar<»e number of societies. It is not 6uiouj>-h 
that the men should ])ossess the necessary administrative and technical 
competence; it is equally important tiiat they should be honest and 
reliable. A su» 7 >*eslioii was made to us that the middlemen now 
en^af*ed in the jute trade mi»»ht be employed to run these societies. 
We are afraid the j»reat jjiajority of them will prove (piite unsuitable 
for the work that would be entrusted to them. The problem of assort- 
ment and valuation will jiresent jjarticular diflicuilties. In the absence 
of reco»‘nized j’lades, assortment will have to be done by “sij»ht'’ and 
“feel”, i.e., according* to the existing methods of the faria or the 
brptirl. Hut such met heals will obviously be out of place ii] ilealings 
by the cor])oration. LTiless some definite guides are ^^iven to the 
teclinical staff of the ]uirchase societies, the sources of abuse and corrup- 
tion will be enormous. The i)roblems of valuation will be no less for- 
midable. As the (umipel it ive market will have disa})peared with the 
establislmKUit of the coi‘i)orate or‘»anization, the fixation of a basic juit^e 
for valuation (d' the croi)s and initial payment to cultivators will ])reseni 
serious ditliculi ies, part iculaily as no other competitive source of su])])ly 
will olfer any < 4 uid(‘ in this matter. We <lo not ar^uie that this dilli- 
culty will be insujMuable, but all that we desire to note heie is the 
indisputable fact that the difHculty of valuation will introduce an in- 
calculable el(‘meiit of unc<Mtainty into tbe financial transac'tions of the 
cori)oration. It may be p(‘rtinent to mention h(*re that the ( entral 
Banking* KmiuirN Committee was impressed by this ditii(*ulty and laid 
down tlial “the settlement of a fair price b)r the }»roduce cannot be 
left to the manaj’cment of the cor]MU*ation but there should be an in- 
dependent and impartial body to umlertake this task”. Presumably, 
this will involve a careful emiuiry into the j)rices and costs of jute 
manufactures — a necessarily lon<»- process, as we ])ossess no data what- 
ever on this all-important subject at present. 

70. (c) l^astly we shall briefly refer. to tlie financial ])rovisions of 

the scheme. It is to be regretted that the sjxmsors of the s<*heme did 
not work out the finamrial details. In Apjiendix VM I of this Ifepoit, 
we have endeavoured to fill up this f»'ap in our knowledf>‘e as best as we 
could. It is not possible for us to calculate tlie incidence of the cost 
of this scheme on the jirice of jute ])er mauiid, as the latter will evi- 
dently depend upon the price-policy of the corporation. Nor do we 
desire to express any opinion on the problems of hij>:li finajice raised 
by tbe proposal to tloat a loan of the majirnitude of ten crores, with a 
state f^uarantee of payment of interest as well as ]»rineipal. The very 
fact that such a guarantee is soiijilit .seems to us to demonstrate the 
necessarily speculative nature of the entire transaction. For ourselves, 
we believe that a mucli lar^^-er capital than tbe fen crores proiiosed in 
the scheme will be reijuired to bold up the entire crop su(;cessfully. 
Besides, in the present stale of the provincial finances, the service f>f 
a loan of this maf*‘nifnde is likely not only to exliausl the iirovince’s 
borrowing capacity for several years to come, but will also probably 
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eninil Uio eiirtaihiuMil nr slarvation of >niiie of the essential pti])lic 
services. Kven the j)r()ta»'()iiists of the scheme will, we exi)ect, a^ree 
that it is at least <»pefi to ((neslion whether there is a«le(iuate jiistifica- 
tif)?i inr mortfi’af^in^' the financial resources of the ])n»vin(re, in the 
manner ami to tlie extent im])lie(l in the scheme — even for so worthy 
and desirahle an ohject. For ourselves, we consider that it will be 
hi‘*hly ini])nident for (iovernment to en<»a”e in this lar^e scale finan- 
cial hazaiil |)articularly as we feel that the recommendations that we 
have already made, and pro]»ose further tr) make in course of tliis 
lleport will <»'o far t»> ensure a better i>rice to the cultivators. Some 
of the m<‘asiires that we have sujrj^ested, e.^., re^jiilat ion of crop, and 
standardization of <.»Tades, <>‘o to the fundamentals of the ])rol)lem, and 
unless and until they are suecessfully taekled all other improvements, 
whatever he their nature or ohjeetive are dormied to failure. 'I'he 
present scheme of centialized marketing- is no e\ce])tion to tliis general- 
ization. I'liless th('sc basic reforms, Avhich we have already su‘»‘>*este<l 
are liilly and firmly seemed, we eon.sider it Avouhl not only he unwise 
hut jiositively harmtiil ou our ])art to call upon (iovernment to try 
tlieir hands at other <.*randiose schemes of liirect conticd of markets. 
The “otliei" countries" arji’-ument is lar^*ely irrelevant. Fnlike other 
countries, the foundations of a rational system (d' a<»ricultuie have yet 
to he laid hy us. It is only wh(*u we have succt^s^fully done this that 
we can think of “ hi^h-^*rade market inj**’’ (d tlie Furopcan or tlie 
American type's. The following ohservatioiis of a keen student of 
Aj.»ricultural marketing' in this country may he appositely (juoted 
heue “In tlu'se diverse ways the authorities in the Tinted States, 
('amnia and the Tiiited Kingdom came to the aid of their agriculture 
* * *■ Whatever success liaAe heeii mhii'vi'd was mainly 

du(* lo the fact that the farmers wcr(- conveisant with the 
modern methods of cultivation, and were performing them scientifically. 
They had the iie(‘essary facilities for marketing, or al least they were 
not s])ecifically handicapped in any manner. JUit as they were un- 
organized and wore not ac(|uainied Avith the marketing business, in the 
fac(* of an uniirecedented and world-wide economic crisis they were 
rendered lielplcss foi' the time being. They Avere, at any rate, equipped 
to lieiietil trom State assistaiute, and Avero ready to avail themselvea of 
the oppoitunity. The base was sound enough, and any edifice built upon 
ii had reasonable pros]>ccls of remaining lirmly in its position. The 
situation in India is much — if not (|uite — difterent. The foundations of 
])rescnt agriculture cannot he called safe; therefore ad hoc schemes of 

the foregoing type Avill have little chance of success It 

is primarily in the improvement of agriculluial methods and the 
rc'inoval of marketing disabilities that the solution of the rural problems 
of India lies". 

77. We hojie w(* have fully explained our attitude towards the ques- 
tion of centralized marketing. While Ave do not think that (lovern- 
menl should, in the ]ireseui state of our knowledge and equipment, he 
called upon to hear the iucalculahle financial responsibility of market- 
ing the outirc' jute crop of Bengal, Ave consider it necessary that the 
cultivator should be giA^en facilities to hold up his crop instead of 
dumping it on the market irn mediately after the harvest. This can be 
done best tlirougli licensed warehouses. Both the Central and the Pro- 
vincial Banking Empiiry Committees recommended careful examination 

♦Agricultural Marketing in Northern India — S. A. Hussain, page 237. 
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of this suhjecl. The Minority of the Finlow ( Oinniittee examined this 
question caretiilly hut retrained from makinj** any s])eeific reconimeml- 
ations. We suggest tliat the time is now rii>e for a detailed consider- 
ation of this subject. As an experimental measure we ])ropose that 
warehouses sliould he established at the sites of the regulated markets, 
not necessarily under the control of the market committees, so that the 
cultivators who desire to dejtosit their st»)cks ot jute in the warehouse 
may do so on ])ayment of a reasonable charge. 'I'he warehotise receipt 
sliould be marie a document of title, like a bill of hniing, .so that it ma.\ 
be discounted by village banks and money-lenders. have already 

suggested tliat aderjuate ])rovision for gratling ol jule ai'cording to 
(juality should be made at tin* regulalerl markels; ii will be (vssimtial 
to do this if warehouses are also establisherl at these centres, not merely 
for the ])ur])ose of stoiage luit also for giving facilities to the jute- 
growiu's to (duain arlvan(‘es against their crop, d'he warehousivs with 
their contents should be in*oi>erly insured against lire, theft and 
damage, and it the jute stocked in them has Inum ]>roperly graded, the 
warehouse recei])ts will acquire a minimum d(‘tenninald(* valin*, and 
will be T’cadily acceptable for discemnt by the local banks or inalui juns. 
We reconmuMul that warehouses should be €\sl ablislierl on an (*\|>eri- 
mental basis at all the regulated markets, and (ioverninent shouhl taki' 
ste])s to pass suitable legislatimi on this subject on lh(' lines of the 
(’ential llanking JMi(|uiry ( omm it tee's Report. 

Co-operative Organisations. 

7S. ^fm h of what wt* have stated above a]qdies tnuhifls inuffttidis 
to the luoposal for marketing the entire jute crop through a network 
of co-oi)(‘rative societies. In the present state of the co-ojierative 
movement in this Province, we do not think ii should be saddled 
with enormous responsibility of functioning as a selling orga- 
nization. It must [lilt its house in oi'der, train up an ade(|iiate 
staff and evolve a more efficient organization before it can be 
entrtisted with a task of such dimensions. We hasten to note, how- 
ever, that we agree with the Finlow (oinniittee that tin* failure of the 
co-operative sale societies in the past does not constitute a comdusive 
])roof against their utility in the future. It is our conviction that if 
ever centralized marketing becomes a practical jiroposit ion it will lie 
through the successful working of co-oiierative institutions at the 
lirimarN markets. 

Tff. There is, however, one direel ion in wliich we believe c«)- 
operative societies can iniimnliatcly become a very useful link in the 
system of improved marketing that we have envi‘«;aged. In an earlier 
sub-section of this chapter, we have adverted to the difliculty whicli a 
.small cultivator may experience in carrying his ])r(»duce to a regulated 
market. ('o-o])erative societies might be us(*ftil]\ established to 
slrengtheu this weak link in the exi.stiug chain <»f marketing. A co- 
operative collection and delivery .service might he very ])rofitably in- 
augurated in every village or a suitable number of villages to be 
served by a regulated market. It would be the function of such 
village or group societies to collect the 'jute of their grower-inemhers, 
and to arrange for their transport to the regulated markets. In the 
paddy season, the societies might .similarly carry the paddy 
of their memhers to the paddy marts. The habitual dislike 
of villagers to pooling their produce might probably be over- 
come by making out a separate parcel for each member. 
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Their natural suspicion of each oilier woulil however be much more 
(iiihcuit to remove. \\ e see no way out of this impasse except through 
intensive e<iucative propaganda. We have the authority of the 
Central Hanking Enquiry ( ominittee to record that similar difficulties 
existed in Canada as late as hut were overcome by educative pro- 

jiagauda and the e.xperience gained of the working of specialized 
marketing institutions. So a similar difficulty in tliis country does 
not appear to us to be insiijierahle. The suggestion is fraught with 
immense possibilities, and if large scale co-operative action, in agri- 
cultural marketing, deserves encouragement, we can think of no better 
way oi making a beginning than by successful! \ working these 
co-op(*rativc s(jcieties for this limited purpose. 

(St). These are the various ways in whi(di we would im])rove the 
lioldijig power of the cultivators. In conjunction with the measures 
we have already recommeuded for adoption in the previfuis sub-sections 
of this chaj)ter, the ste])s that we now suggest would, iii our opinion, 
.substantially improve the <‘ompetitive strength of the jute-growers. 
And, if on top of this, tlie sclieme of regulation that we have suggested 
in the j)revi()us chapter can be effectively enforced, the relative bargain- 
ing strength of the jufe-grower will have beei» enormously increased. 
We d(» not pretend to claim that our prtqmsals will cure all the ills 
from which the jute-grower suffers; that can be achieved only hy his 
inherent strengtii. It should be the objective (d' state j)()licy to create 
i'onditions under whi(;]i this strength can increase from more to more. 
It is because we believe in this ])olicy of evoliilionary growth that we 
have advo(!ated measures which will strengthen, from williiu, (ho posi- 
tion of the jute-growers, in preference to schemes of a tuore >])ecta- 
cular nature, whic-h would promise quick results hui do little to 
.strengthen the fouiidatious of our agriculture. 

(SI. There is another imp(»rtant consideration which atlds ])oint. 
to the altitude that we have adopted towards ilils (jnesiion. The Ireml 
of mucli recent legislation has been to stiviigtlnui I he holding power of 
the cultivator; it is our belief tliai tbe measurt's llial we liave suggest- 
ed \yill furtln'r augment this strengfb. Tlie following e.\tiacls Irom an 
ad interim re]K»rl written in Eebruary IdihS |)\ tlie Senior .Marketing 
4)lli('er, liuliau' ('eutral dute (bmmittee, who was deputed to make 
s])ecial eiujuiries into this subject will be found of considerable 
interest — ’‘In several districts, especially Mymensingli, tbc a])y)licatioii 
<>f tbe Hengal Agricultural Debtors’ Act has altered tbe jirodiKiers’ 
financial status considerably, placing them in the jiosition of being 
able to regulate the sale of their jute in a maimer, wliicli hitherto they 
could not (In, owing to creditors jiressing them continually for pay- 
ment of interest on loans. For the first time in many years, the 
average cultivator lias not had to realize the value of his jute crop as 
soon as it was ready for the market, and it is estimated that a much 
larger yiercentage of (bo croy) is ai^tually being held by growers (i.e., in 
February Ifh'hS) tbaii in yuevious years. One beneficial result reyiorted 
ill this connection is lliaf in .some areas Ihe number of intermediate 
dealers have been reduced as they cannot obtain a ymifitable margin 
between the yirices demanded by cultivators and ottered by halers. 
This has resulted in bringing tbe grower nearer to tlie lialer in the 
sections where ibis Act is operating strongly.” This imjiression was 
confirmed by the writer of the Ueview ol the Tiade of India (Ifh'lT-TS), 
who made the following interesting observations: ‘‘Larger sales at 
higher yirices gave the jiite-grower.s a greater income and more ready 
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cash, and this increased their reserves and enabled them to hold back 
supplies in the hope of ^retting still better prices. In this connection, 
another factor has also considerably increased the holding power of the 
ryots in Bengal. The legislation passed by the local (’ouncil, dealing 
with rural indebtedness, relieved the cultivators from the pressure of 
heavy payments of principal and interest, and as a result they were not 
forced to market the major portion of their crop in the early part of 
the season. In earlier years, the money-lenders, knowing that jute was 
the main cash crop had put pressure on the growers to sell, early in 
the season, sufficient jute to meet the payments falling due, but the 
operations of the debt conciliation put a stop to this. As a result, the 
growers could put tlieir crops on the market at more favourable times 
and realise better prices.” The extensive damage caused to the jute- 
growing areas, by the untimely floods of 19d8, again w^eakened their 
holding power last year, and prevented them from holding up their 
crops for any length of time. But this was due to an exceptional 
natural calamity, and, in no w’ay, disproves the fact that, normally, 
the recent operation of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act has, on 
balance, tended to raise the holding power of the jute-grow^ers. AVe are 
confident that the practical measures that we have suggested will 
accelerate this process, and bring us nearer to the goal we desire to 
reach than any oilier scheme, however theoretically attractive, could 
ever hope to do. 

(4)* 

The Future Market. 

It will be convenient at this stage to devote a few paragraphs 
to the future market in raw’ jute. The precise nature of the iniluenc.e 
it exerts on tirices on raw jute both in the ('ahmtta and the mofussil 
markets has been the suhjeci of such violent controversy that it is not 
easy to extract truth from the tangle of partisan projiagandu in w’hich 
it has been bitberto enmeshed, (’ommonsense reasoning as well as the 
evidence that we have received on this subject in the mofussil leaves no 
room for doubt that price movements in the future market exert no 
insignificant influence on the jirices prevailing in the mofussil. The 
matter is much too im])ortant to he ignored. Our attention has been 
drawn to a recent Press Communique on this subject in which Ooverii- 
meiit declared that the conditions of the Jute Futures Market were 
engaging tlieir attention and steps to have the matter thoroughly 
investigated would be shortly taken by them. AV^e w^elcome this 
announcement, as it forestalls tbe recommendation which we have con- 
sidered it necessary to make, viz., tlie appointment cif a small expert 
and technical commit lee to go into this entire question at a very early 
date. In view of this declared intention of (lovernment, w’e do not 
propose to enter intfi detailed examination on this subject. AA'e shall 
merely indicate our view’s on some general considerations. 

83. The conditions that are usually nece.ssary for rendering any 
class of products suitable for dealings in organised markets are a.s 
follow's : — 

(?‘) the commodity should not be perishable; 

(ii) tbe quantity of the commodity should be capable of being 
expressed by number, weight or measure; 

^Subject to notes of reservation by the majority and Messrs. W. A. M. Walker and 
I. G. Kennedy. 
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(ill) ibe quality of tbt* conimoility slioultl be tleieriiiinable by tests 
that yie]<] almost identical results when api-ilied by ditferent 
ollicials of the market, assumed to be expert and honest; 
(/r) the commodity is iiiqiortaiit enough to engage large bodies 
of buyers and sellers; and 

(r) the commodity sliould ]>e liable to fluctuations in price. 

Strictly speaking, it is only the first four conditions that are logically 
“essential” for tlie functioning of an organized market. Jlut the fifth 
condition a<lds greatly to its attraction; and provides tlie incentive 
necessary for the jiarticipatioii of a large liody of outsiders, willing and 
anxious to assume risks, and thereby to spread tliem out and lessen llu'ir 
incidence. It is this variability of prices which, again, provides the 
princi|ral nii.son d'etre for dealings in futures, as distinguislied from 
.spot transactions. Ibicca bales of jute substantially fulfil all tliese 
conditions, and have therefore formed the basis of dealings in the Jute 
Futures Market. The ab.sence of standardization of quality in loose 
jute precludes their inclusion in the Futures Market. 

84. The suitability of pucca bales for tran.sactir>ns in the Futures 
Market exi)lains but does not justify the organization of such a market. 
So, the next question that we have to answer is — Is such a market 
necessary at all^ It is sometimes .said that as jute is a moijoi)(»ly of 
Ifengal no future market in this crop is necessary. Thai seems to us 
t(» be an irrelevant argument. For, the ifeoyrapJiicaJ m()n()]>()l\ wliich 
the Province ])ossesses does not enter into the considerati{ni of 
this question at all. Indee<l, the argument is ])ased on siudi 
an Jibvious misunderstanding of the purposes of such markets that we 
need not stop to dis<‘uss it. Again, it is .sometime.s argiu'd that both in 
Ifengal and abroad, manufacturers and spinners earr\ heavy si(»cks of 
the raw material suflicient to last them for a considerable h iigtli of time 
ahead. This enables them to offer gtaals for forward delivery from 
stocks of raw jute, which they replenish season by season as retiuired. 
So, it is argued, the jute manufa(‘t urer does not utilize or iumm] a futures 
market in the legitimate condiud of his btisiness. As a factual descrip- 
tion of the existing jiosition it is true that the local manufactuieis have 
rarely operated in the Futures Market. But tliey have hitherto avoided 
the necessity of utilizing the futures market, only by holding largo 
stocks of raw jute in their own godowns, and thereby insuring them- 
selves against any ])ossible rise in its price on a future date. With the 
limited data at our disposal, it is not ])os.sil>le for us to ascertain whether 
the net cost of tliis stocking (d’ the raw material by the jute mills 
themselves, in antici])ation of their future reciuirements, is less than 
the cost of the insurance against a ri.se, which they might liave obtained 
by ])urchases of the raw material in the Futures Market. But, judging 
by the experience of other Fhitures Markets elsewhere, we are inclined 
to think that the net social cM».st of the ])resent practice of the manu- 
facturers must be higher than the cost of hedging in even so imperfect 
a market as that of the Jute Futures in ('alcutta. Describing some 
of the economic consetjuences of the establishment of Wheat Exchanges 
in E.S.A. the late Professor Tau.ssig observed many years ago *“Rence 
it has happened, since the establishment of exchanges ami the develop- 
ment of their varied operations, that millers carry on their biisine.ss 
with a much smaller margin of profit than formerly. The difference in 
price, weiglit for weight, between wheat and flour, is much less than it 

♦Principles of Economics, Taussig, V^olume T, pages 159-60. 
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was thirty or forty years iifio, aiul iho piiblii* jyaiii in so far. When, for 
example, the flour milling iiiilustry was first estahlisheil at Minneapolis, 

* * * the possibility of profit for the miller was ‘^'re.ut. lUit he 

then underwent chances of loss from fluctuation in the price of wheat. 
As the exchanges developed, and with them the practice of dealing;: for 
future delivery, he was able to free himself from these chances * * 

* the elimination of market risks had an important share in reducing* 
the difference between tlie price of wheat and the price of flour.” It 
would be no unreasonable infereiK^* to assume that tbe mill industry 
here as well as abroad could so long afford t-o bear the burden of holding 
large stocks of the raw material because their margin of jirolii was 
large. .With the gradual narrowing of the margin, — a process, whicli 
we fear, will continue for some time to ^•oJm‘ — the problems of market- 
ing are likely to acquire increasing importance in the future, as some 
discerning minds in the trade have already begun to perceive. Tbe 
following extracts from a recent issue of the Cai)ital disclose a change of 
attitude towards the problem, which we believe has been induced by 
an im‘reasing realizaiion of the potentialities of the Fuhires Market. t 
‘‘Frequent nvfcrence has been made in these articles to the fact that, 
as at present coiistituted, the Futures Market serves only a section of 

th(‘ trade and that a minority section And one of th(‘ gi'ievanees 

made against the Jute I’uUiies Market was that, l)eing based on jmcca 
bales and a resii iet(‘d section of the pueea bale trad(‘, it did no! j)rovide 
any real facilities for either cultivators or u])eountry merchants to 
avail themsclvi‘s of favourable price factors. In order thal the Futures 
Market sliould reflect truly the state of trade, it is (‘sseniial that the 
basis of tlie market should be widened und all who have studied tbe 
matter will agree that th(‘ eorreet basis is l(K)se jute. By adopting 
b)()se jute as tlie basis, true hedging o])erations eo\ild be carried on 
])y all those in tin* trade and not by only a limited section as at ])resent; 
and though the (luaiitity of jute prodmaul or lield by the individual 
cultivator is probably too small to enable him to deal i\\ futnn‘s, tlie 
small merchants upcountry would receive some protection against 
market fluctuations. 

The adojition of loose jute as tlie basis of the Futures Market, would 
also (‘liable the mills to make use of this market and, t hough most of 
tliose responsible for tin* inaiiagemenl of the mills will hold up their 
hands in horror al thti idea of dealing in ‘fatka’, there is no doubt that 
with a Futures Market i)rgaiiis<*d on the basis of loose jute, it would b<^ 
the correct way for them to operate. This may sccmi to be it^volu- 
tionary, but the manufacturing industry has now come to a stage wlnm 
it will liave to make a closf'r study of methods of mark(*ting than it has 
done ill the past”. 

We conclude that the existence of a proper Fiitun\s Market liascMl on 
loose jute is in the iiit(*rests of the jute trade as a whole. 

85. That leads us to the question of immediate practical im])ortance, 
viz., whether the present Futures Market fulfils the requireintmis of a 
true exchange. In view ()t onr recommmidation that an emiuiry should 
be made into this intriguing subject by a competent expert cnininittee, 
we do not propose to examine the pre.sent organization or working 
of the Futures Market at much lengtli. We shall only note tliat, 
in our judgment, it is the restricted basis of the Futures Market, which 
prevents diflerent sections of the tra-de from engaging in hedging 

fV vie th(i Capital, dated the 27th January 1939. 
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o|)eratioiJs, and thereby imparting to this market that full measure of 
strength whieh it now lacks. Apart from shippers, the other buying 
interests in the trade do not find dealings in pucca bales suitable for 
the hedging operations in which they are interested. It is no refutation 
of this argument to point to the large number of shippers, dealers and 
manufacturers who actually make hedge purchases in this market; 
much larger numbers of these very interests are now debarred from 
participating in this market. The high rate of premium, which pre- 
vails in the Futures Market, is as much a cause as a con8e(|Uence of this 
unbalance position. Without entering into the recent controversy on 
this su])ject, we desire to note tliat the prevalence of this j^rmanent 
and sometimes very substantial preiuiuin in the Futures Market points 
to some radi(‘al defects in its present organization. We record it as our 
(considered opinion that the working of the Futures Market could be 
materially imi)r()ved, if it were broad based on transactions in loose 
jute. To this end, w(‘ l)elieve our proposals regarding the standardiza- 
iioii of quality (»f loose jute will materially contribute. 

SG. Two oilier matters of details, which wore raised by several 
interests in this connection may be conveniently disposed of here. 
First, it w’as stated by some witnesses tliat the system of perioditial 
jiaymeiits ])revailiiig in this mark(‘t encouraged wogering and was harm- 
ful to trade interests. This is an incident of a Futures Market wdiich 
(cannot be ade(iuately disccussed without reference to its entire organiza- 
tion. AVe are how ever iiuuble to condemn ill is system oft‘-han(l. 
While, this system may well encourage the gambling propensity, it 
has its use in periodically testing the solvency of the market, and of 
weeding out those iiiefticicnt ami generally amateur “dahlders" wdio 
are not in a iKisitiqii to meet their liabilities. This is, how’cver. a 
question wdiich requires detailed examination and (‘ureful (‘oiisideratiou. 


87. Secondly, it was argued by several witnesses that speioilators 
oiierated in oyerwhelmiiig iiiniibers in the .lute Futures Market, and 
that their activities entailed iieedhcss fluctuation in ])ri(‘es. ])r. .] . 'C. 

Sinlia, a mciiiber of tlie Finlow Committee, express(*(l the ojiinion that 70 
per cent, of the transaction in this market were of the wagering type. 
Neither this tact nor the paucity of actual deliveries is ilie true (‘riterioii 
by w'hich to test the usefulness of a Futures Market. The relevant test 
is the relative proportion of “legitimate" siieculation on the one hand; 
and on the other random wagering by .amateur dabblers and more olfen- 
si\e maiii])iilativ(* aetioTi by professional gaiiibh^rs. The follow'inf’* 
observations by an eminent authority may he of interest in this (‘oii^ 
nection:---* (Jomparative iew’ transactions in futures lt*ad to actual 
delivery of tlie produce. Jii mo.st cases, the buyer pays to the .seller any 
amount, by which the oflicial jirice of the quantity sold may have fallen 
below' that at which the sale was made; or received from him any 
amount,; by wliich it may have risen. Either side may insist on 
completion; but that is generally effected through the organization of 
the exchange, by bringing together tho.se who wish actually to receive- 
the rest being “rung out”. The practical effect of this is that any one 
can as a rule buy a future, without being called upon to pay its price 
either at the time of making the contract or afterwards. • * • * * 

Ihus by far the greater part of the transactions are in substance merelv 
wagers to the effect that the price of the produce will rise or fall Of 
th ese some are careful, deliberate, business operation s, sometimes classed 

*Vide Industry and Trade, Marshall, pages 257*58. ^ ’ 
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as “legitimate” speculation; otliers are tlie almost* random guesses of 
foolish gamblers; and others again are parts of large manipulative 
jmlicy which is the main evil economically and morally.” 

88. As to the principal effect of the Jute Futures Market on 
mofussil prices the evidence that we received has been surprisingly 
inconclusive. Mofussil merchants generally condemned the activities 
of the Futures Market, because according 1o tliem, price-movements in 
this market upset price-calculalions in the mofussil, and gave tlie 
cultivators a wrong impression of the future trend of loose jute prices. 
This is generally so, in the short period, when there is not always a very 
close correlation between loose jute and pucca hale prices. As a result 
in the short period mofussil prices may, and perhaps do, sometimes 
unnecessarily fluctuale in sympathy with movements in the Futures 
Market. But we nreived no evidence to the effe(‘t that over a long 
period, the Futures prices either depressed or raised th(‘ general level 
of mofussil i)rices. To the cultivators “fatka” pri<‘es are in the nature 
of a long-distance signal. At any particular moveunent, the signal 
might fail to bring the train into sight, but over a long period such 
failures would be rare. 

In this view of the Futures Market in raw jute thal we take, we 
consider that it would be not only unnecessarily precipitale but also 
im]>rudcnt on tlie part of (jovernmeiit to abolisli the Futuns Market 
straightaway. As tilings stand at present, we fear, the one certain 
conseiiuence of this step would he to deny the cultivators the only 
independent source of knowledge of price fluctuations now available to 
them. We do not think that this would be a proper thing for (iovern- 
ment to do. The immediate need is the reorganisation of this market 
on a souiuhu' basis and not its peremptory abolition, and to this end 
(Tovernment should forthwith apimint an exjiert and competent Com- 
niittee of Empiiry, whiidi we have already recommended, and wdiiiih 
they themselves promised about a year ago. 

1. L. K FAWers. 

*2. SITRENDRA NATH BISAVAS. 

*d. MIJKHLESFK RAHMAN. 

*4. M. SHAMSTTZZOHA. 

T). Ml). ISRAIT.. 

*iL ABHFL HAMID SHAH. 

♦7. MOSLEM AIJ MOT.LA. 

BIRAT CHANDRA MONDAL. 

♦9. MONOMOHAN DAS. 

MO. KIRIT BHTTSAN DAS. 

11. 1. O. KENNEDY. 

\2. W. A. M. WALKER. 

*18. CHART! CHANDRA ROY. 

*14. SIB NATH BANERJEE. 

15. S. A. SALIM. 

*10. A. M. ABDVh HAMID. 

*17. AZHARALI. 

*18. OIASTTDDIN AHMED. 

*19. SHARED ALL 

*‘^0. KAZI EMDADTTL HUQ. 
21. D. L. MAZTTMDAR. 

♦Subje<^t to Notes of Reservation below Messrs. W. A. M. Walker and I. G. Kennedy 
endorse the Note of Reservation submitted by the Majority only in regard to sub- 
section (4) of this chapter, i.e., the Futures Market. 
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(I) 

Note by the Majority on Regulated Markets. 

We accept the arguments of paragraphs o8 and o!) of Chapter YI 
of the Draft Report in regard to Regulated Markets, which the 
Minority of tlie Committee have endorsed in foto; hut we regret that 
we are unable to agree with the recoiumeiidation of i>aragrapii 00 that 
regulated markets should be established only at important trade centres 
on an experimental basis. If the desirability of establishing regulated 
markets is admitted — the arguments of the Draft Report lead to no 
other conclusion — w’c are unable to see why they slioiild not be estab- 
lished simultaneously all over the jute-growdng areas. The financial 
and administrative difficulties stress€*d by the minority can be easily 
overconn^. In our view if only a few smdi markets are established at 
si'lect(‘d c<»ntres, the ]»roblem of inducing the cultivators to avail tliem- 
selves of the facilities offered by these markets will increase enormously. 
The specific, obstacles, wdiicli the Minority enumerate in paragraph fiO 
of the Draft Report w’ill be more difficult to overcome, and a feeling of 
discontent will s])read among the (‘ultivaiors, wdio live* outside the 
limits of regulated markets and are denied their facilitii‘s. AVe wmihl, 
therefore, strojigly recommend the establishment of regulated markt‘ts 
simultaneously all over the jute-growing areas. 


(II) 

Note by the Majority on Section (3), Chapter VI of the Draft Report. 

AVe regivt w^e are unable to agree w’ith the comments and recom- 
mendations of section Chapter VI of the Draft Rej)ort, except 
those in paragraphs 78 and 79, wdiieh relate to co-operate organiza- 
tions. In view’ of the fundamental divergence of opinion existing 
Iwtween us and the Minority who support the Draft Report on the 
important issues discussed in this suh-seetion, we have felt it necessary 
to rewrite it entirely. In order to explain our attitude towards the 
schemes that we shall discuss presently, w’e pro]>ose to preface our 
observations wdth some remarks of a general character. 


Marketing Organisation. 

In Chapter A" we discussed the importance of legislative regulation 
of production of jute for the purpose of equating the supply of the 
jute-fihre with the effected demand for it. In the previous suli-sections 
of this chapter we discussed the imperfections of the jute-market w’hich 
cut into the price that a jute-grow^er would otherwise get for his fibre 
under normal conditions. AA"^e .shall now’ turn to tlie fundamental 
structural w’eakness of the jute-market to w’hich we alluded in the first 
paragraph of this chapter and to which must be asoril>ed the inability 
of the jute-grower to obtain the best value for his produce. It is the 
lack of his holding powder and organisation vuhi~vu the remarkable hold- 
ing power and strong organisation of the ultimate buyers in this country 
well as abroad. As is well-know’n, the average jute-grower must 
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sell almost the whole of his annual output of the erop between the 
months of Au^ifust and Oetober, and in years of failure of crops even 
earlier than October. It is this selling pressure during this busy 
season which is primarily responsible for the low prices which generally 
prevail during this period. Even Government may by broadcast 
publication issue instructions to the jute-growers to hold on the jute, 
but extremely poor as he is, he cannot withhold the sale of his prcHluce 
because he must sell it to buy food and meet other urgent necessities 
for his family with its sale-proceeds. If, therefore, this impediment in 
his way to get the best value for his produ<‘e is to be removed (wliich we 
are of opinion, must be removed), a marketing organisation must be set 
up to enable tl»e jute-grower to hold on his produce to be sold at a later 
date at a much better ])rice. It sliould be remembered in this connection 
that the price of jiit-e is the barometer not only of the purchasing power 
of the cultivators but also of the national W(;alth of this Province. 
That being so, uneconomic (*iiltivation of jute for the last ten years has 
not only seriously affected the 80 ])er cent, agricultural population of 
Bengal but has also been primarily responsible for the acute economic 
depression in this Provin(‘e. It was to solve this serious proldem that 
in 10.T2 the l^)cal Government appointed the Einlow Committee, and 
we believe that our (^)niniittee also has been appointed for the very 
same purpose. We have, therefore, given our serious thought over this 
(piestion and come to the comdusiem that some marketing organisation 
must be set u]) by the TiOcal Government, which may enable the jute- 
grower to ac(jiiire and im*rease his holding power. 

AVe have already discussed and recomimuided the simultaneous 
establishment of regulated markets with ware-houses all over the 
jute-growing areas of the Province. AVe shall now i)r(>ceed to discuss 
the nature of the marketing organisation which, in our opinion, 
woTild be suitable for the aforesaid purpose. 

We have before us the following two schemes of the marketing 
organisation, one sponsored by Mr. J3. L. Mazumdar, the Secretary to 
our Committee and the other by Mr. S. N. IBswas, a member of our 
Committee. 


Outlines of Secrcfari/'s scheme, 

(1) Every regulated market, shall have a licensed ware-house, where 
the cultivator instead of selling his jute outright may deposit his stock 
on j>ayment of a reasonable charge and get a receipt for such deposit. 

(‘J) The ware-house receipt shall be made a document of title, like 
a bill of lading, so that it may be discounted by village-banks and 
money-lenders. 

(8) The ware-houses with their contents shall be i)roi)erly insured 
against fire, theft and damage. 

(4) If the jute stocked in the ware-houses has been properly graded 
(the standardisation of grades has been recommended by us), the w^are- 
house receipts will acquire a minimum determinable value and wull be 
readily acceptable for discount by banks or money-lenders or both. 

The above scheme has been sponsored by the Secretary in the 
lines suggested by the Minority group of the Finknv Committee. The 
principles underlying the scheme is that the jute-grower may get a 
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certain percentaKe of tLe niinimuin <letermi liable value of liis stock in 
advance, with which he may carry (»n for some time, and may thus hold 
on his sto(!k, so that his jute may he sold at a subsequent date to fetch 
a better value. The Secretary believes that this scheme will not involve 
(lovernmeni in financial obligations and at the same time will enable 
the cultivator to ac(juiie and increase his holding* power. But it has 
bc(‘n contended by some members of the Committee that — 

(a) so long* as the priee-])o1icy will be eontrolled by the uliimaie 
buyer, the aforesaid minimum detenninable value will be uncertain, 
and no bank or money-lender is likely to advance money against stock 
wliose minimum marketable jiriee will be nnc'ertain ; 

(h) granting* that the minimum ])rice will be fixed by legislation 
\*very season, no l)ank or money-lender is likely to advance money 
against recei])t of stock held l>y the licensed ware-house keeper unless 
fiovernment guarantees delivery of the receipted s1o(‘k by the ware- 
house-keeper ; 

(r) if a hank or a money-lender advances money against a reeei])t 
as aforesaid, he is likely t(» (*laim the power to sell the receipted sto(d\, 
and if that power is given tiie receipt-holding jute-grower will be 
thrown at the imu'cy of the hank or money-lender as the case may be; 

(d) the bank or money-lender who may advance as expect imI is 
likely to charge high interest to cover his risk and (*osts for the 
in a ill ten an ce of a staff; 

(c) 1h(‘ scheme will fail if the jute is likely to he sold at ditfererit 
rates at different regulated markets, at the option either of the 
different ware-house kee])ers or of the diiferent hankers or money- 
lenders ; 

(/) the r(‘ceipts against which advances are expected be maile, 
will liave no value in the ordinary market, although they may be made 
negotiable, unless (Tovernmeni guarantees jiayment of the amount of 
advances to be made against them ; 

(//) the above scheme may succeed if one organisation, whether it 
be u bank or a corporate body, is given the monoiioly right to make 
advances against and to sell the entire jute at all the regulated markets, 
having all the time full control over all the ware-houses, and if the 
advances are made at a reasonable rate of interest to be fixed by 
{lovernmenl, and the jute of the different grades is sold only at prices 
to be determined from time to time by a statutory body composed of 
experts and representatives of the hank or coi’iiorate body wbo W'ill 
make advances and also of the jute-growers. 


Outliuea of Mr. S. X. scheme. 

(1) The seheine is to establish a central organisation under a suit- 
able name tor the purpose of selling the entire jute-erop of Bengal. 

(2) The entire jute-area shall be divided into several jute-centres, 
and at every centre there shall be a regulated market with ware-houses. 
The said central organisation shall have a branch at every such centre. 
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No jute shall he sold hy or pureluised from a jute-grower anywhere 
outside any of those markets. 

(-*3) A branch organisation will receive the Imise jute that shall be 
brought hy any person t(» the market, after weighmeiit and selection 
of the grade, according to standardised weights and measures and 
standardised grades. 

(4) There shall he a minimum ])rice fixed hy (Tovernment or a 
statutory IkuIv ap])ointt‘d hy (iovernment for every quality of jute for 
the season. 

(5) If the person whose jute has been received by that bramdi 
organisation wants to sell his jute at that minimum price or a higher 
price to any purchaser, then available in that market, the branch 
organisation shall sell that immediately, and pay the prict* after 
deducting the market (diarges. 

((i^ If, however, that person wants the branch organisation to sell 
his jute at a laler time, lie will be paid by that organisation, say 80 
per cent, of the said minimum jirice on executing a prescribed deed of 
hypothecation in favour of that organisation in wliose charge, of course, 
the ware-house shall h(‘ kept. 

(7) The object of the selling organisation being to hold the jute on 
behalf of the juti'-growers, it may be i-easonably expect-ed that at a 
later time the jute will fetch a higher i)rice. This higher price shall 
be didermined by (ioveriiment or the statutory body as aforesaid from 
time to time and at proper times having regard to the factors which 
control tile prices of jute-manufactures and jute-fibre throughout the 
season. The prodiu-tion of jute being regulated or resiricded, as the 
case may he, i)y legislative measures, and the jute being held on as 
aforesaid, there is every lik(‘lilio()d of the jute fetching at a later time 
prices higher than the minimum pricers fixed as aforesaid. 

(8) It shall he so managed that the sale of the entire slock of jute 
stored in those regulated markets, which may be (‘onsidered to he the 
entire (juaiitity of jute in I lie hands of the jute-growers, sliall be 
sold hy the ‘lOth November till the ‘Ibth June following; no jute shall 
be available for purchase in the regulated markets. The efl'cci thereof 
will be that the mills, shippers and the market-traders shall have to 
purchase their requirements witliin that date. It may he argued 
that such arrangement will cause hardship to the industry and trade. 
To that my rejdy is, that while at pre.sent almost the entire crop of 
jute i)asses out of the hands of the jute-growers and is purchased 
either hy the mills or the traders by the month of October, it cannot 
be contended that the said selling organisation working practically 
on behalf of the jute-growers shall l>e doing a wrong to industry and 
trade by forcing them to purchase their full requirements of jute from 
the hands of that organisation by a month later than October. 

(9) If, however, the entire -stock cannot be sold by the month of 
November, the unsold stock shall naturally be of small quantity, 
because of the regulation of production. 

(10) Soon after 30th November, the branch organisation shall settle 
accounts and pay the jute-grow’ers the difference between the value 
paid and the value due to them for their entire quantity of jute at 
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the average rate 'at which their respective qualities of jute have been 
sold in the meantime, after deducting the market charges. 

(11) The finance of that central organisation shall be raised by 
share-capital of, say, rupees ten crores, each share being of the value 
of rupees ten only. 

(12) Local (jovernmeiH should subscribe a portion of that capital, 
say, a few lacs. The purpose is thereby to attract the public to purchase 
shares. The rest of the capital shall be raised from the public and 
the jute-growers. Pending the raising of the balance of the capital 
in tiie aforesaid way, the central organisation shall be authorised by 
(government to raise tlie required amount (the unpaid capital) by the 
issue of debentures of small lots, whose principal and interest shall be 
guaranteed by (lovernm(‘iit. 

(Id) Every jute-grower shall be required to subscribe at least one 
share, making the sum of Ks.lO payable at the rate of 11s. 2 or lle.l 
per share per annum. 

(14) The jute-growers who were examined assured the C\)mmittee 
of their purchasing tliose shares, in consideration of the fact that the 
organisation would be working for them and would eventually belong 
to tlieni. It is also common sense view thal the jut(‘-growers who Avill 
be benefited by the working of that organisation will easily recognise 
the services done to them and purchase at least one share each when it 
is made payable on so easy instalments. The jute-growers will also 
realise that in the long run most of the capital of that organisation will 
be theirs and they will be the practical masters of that organisation and 
Avill als(» g(d dividends. 

it may be noted in this connection that on average four (uores of 
maunds of jute are itrodueed and sold in Bengal. If one share is allot- 
ted for every four maunds, i.e., one rupee is made payable for a sliare 
upon every four maunds, no jute-growers will grudge paying that 
amount in (‘onsideration of the higher price tliat he shall obtain for 
liis jute. 

When in the above way and in tbe course of maximum ten years, 
the share-capital will be fully subscribed, the entire amount of deben- 
ture will be fully paid off. 

(17) The debentures being guaranteed by Government will be 
readily saleable in the market. Jf those debentures are made re-pay- 
able at any time after two, three or five years, as the case may be, at 
the option of that organ i.sat ion, these will be rei)aid as the share- 
capital is raised. 

Details in this respect may be decided upon by Government in due 
course. 

(18) Government practically incurs no risk by guaranteeing those 
debentures. Because, under the scheme Government shall keep full 
conirol over the finance, and no money out of those debentures shall 
he invested excej)! against the stored and hypothecated jute which shall 
be fully insured against fire and other accidents. If, however. Gov- 
ernment suffers any loss it cannot be heavy and should be borne by 
Government whose object is to save thereby tbe jute-growers and w’ith 
them the entire nation of Bengal. 
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(19) That organisation need not spend money over construction of 
godowns, etc., until the debentures are fully repaid or until sucli time 
as Government shall direct. 

(1^0) They may for some years use on hire the godcmns which will 
be available in abundance in all the jute-trade centres. If, however, 
godowns and other houses are required to be constructed at any centre, 
Government shall decide wdietlier Government themselves or that 
organisation shall bear the expenses. 

These are d(*tails whicli will be worked out by Government. 

(21) Who will bring the jute to the regulated markets, whether the 
jute-grower himself or an association or any other body or another 
individual, is a matter of detail which may be decided without ditti- 
culty, wdien once tlie principle of establishing regulated markets has 
been accepted by all parties. 

(22) There shall be no dearth of stuff, technical or otherwise, to w'ork 
out the scheme. Most of the traders, both European and Indian, wdu) 
w’ere examim'd in mofiissil, suggested that they would gladly serve in 
that organisation. As Government propose to post assorters in the 
regulated inarkets and for that purpose to train the educated youths 
of the Province, there sliall he no dearth of assorters. There will he no 
dearth of accountants also, who are available in plenty in the Province. 
As many cashiens as may be re(juire<l to serve upon furnishing adequate 
securities will not be found weanling. 

(2'*]) Then, the costs. The costs w'ill be fully met by (‘barging a fee 
of four annas per maund of jute stored and sold. This amount no 
jute-grow’cr may grudge. With this fee, the iiuroine of that central 
organisation will amount to rupees one crore, calculated at tlic rale of 
four annas ])er maund on four crores of maunds of Bengal’s jute wdii(d) 
are sold on average every year. 

The principle underlying Mr. S. N, Bisw'as’s scheme is to enable 
the jute-grow^ers of Bengal to acquire and increase his holding powcT 
and eventually to be highly organised having full control over the 
jiiarketing of thedr i)roduce, aiid, even if Governimmt aie involved in 
some finaneial ohligations, thereby. Government should shoulder those 
obligations in the iiiter(’sts of the eultivators as well as of the nation 
of Bengal. But it has been contended by some members of tlie (hun- 
mittee that the details of the scheme are complieared and ar(‘ likely 
to involve tioveruinent in sueli big finaneial obligations wdiieh, accord- 
ing to those members, Government are not at present in a i)osilion to 
shoulder. 

By w^ay of agreement we came to the decision of re(‘ommending ,to 
Government, wdiich w^e herein do, that at the start the Secretary’s 
scheme wdth suitable modifications should be given a fair trial and 
that, if on trial the said scheme is found w'anting to enable the jute- 
grow^ers the much desired benefit of getting the best possible pricre for 
their produce, Mr. S. N. Bisw^as’s scheme should be adopted by Gov(*rn- 
inent with suitable modifications. In making this recommendation we 
shall record our unanimous desire that Government should immediately 
take proper steps to enable the jute-growers to obtain the maximum 
possible price. It should also be pointed out that we are convinced 
and the jute-growers also whom w^e examined were of opinion that 
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mere rep:iil 5 ition of prochicticm of jute would iif»t brin^ tbem tlie desired 
reforms and that simultaneous provisions for tlie regulation of produc- 
tion, and the establishnuoit (d‘ regulated markets with lieenseil ware- 
liouses all over the jiit<‘-growing areas and a suitable marketing orga- 
nisation for selling th(‘ entire output of jute on behalf of and to the 
benefit of the jule-grr)wers should be made without unreasonable debay. 


(Ill) 

Note by the Majority cn Section 4 of Chapter VI of the Draft Report. 

We aeee])t substantially the a(‘(M)unt and analysis of the Future 
Marki‘t set (»ut in snh-section 4, Chapter VI of the Draft Deport. But 
in view of the fad that the evils associated witli tlie Futiire Market 
outweigh the advantages derived from it, we are of opinion and 
recfnnmeiid that the present Future Market should be immediately 
abidishi'd, and an exiiert Committee should be appointed to formulate 
a seheine f(»r the early establishment of a Future Market to transact 
l)nsiin‘ss on graded loose jute. 

1 . Khan Bahadlk MFKLESUlt BAUMAN . 

2. Khan Bahadvr M. SHAMSFZZOIIA. 

a. MD. ISBATL. 

4. Mv. ABDCL 11AM Tl) SHAH. 

o. MOSLEM ALI MOLLA. 

B1 BAT (Ml ANDBA M< )N1)AL. 

7. MONOMOHAN DAS. 

8. Bat Sahih KIBIT BHCSAN DAS. 

Jb S, N. BISWAS. 

10. (MIABC (MTANDUA BUY. 

11. A. M. AJlDri/IlAMIJ). 

V^. AZHAB.ALI. 

Id. (UASFDDIN AHMED. 

14, SHAHED AJJ. 

15. KAZI EMDADCL llFli. 


Xi tc. — Messrs. W. A. M. Walker and I. (1. Koiiiiecly support the Note of Reservation 
on section (4), Cliaptcr VI of the Draft Report, regarding tJie Future, Market 




CHAPTER VII * 


VII.A— THE FIXATION OF A MINIMUM PRICE FOR JUTE. 

In view uf our inability to aeeept the reeoinineiidations of the* 
Draft Heport in Chapter YII, or the premises underlyin**- il, we have 
considered it necessary to rewrite it entirely. 


The fixation of the price of Jute. 

8b. AVe have shown that for improvirij^ the ])riee of raw jute 
Fimultaneons provision for the following* measiiies are necessary: — 

(1) Comimlsory i‘et»ulation of the production of the jute-crop; 
i‘J) R(‘nioval of the imperfections of the jute market; 

(d) Kstablishinent of a suitable inarketin**: or<‘anisation. 

A\’l!ile recommending tliose measur(‘S we were convinctMl that no 
real improvement of the j)rice of jute could lie assuied unb‘ss such a 
market in‘»“ organisation could be set up as would enable the jute- 
erow(‘i' to ludd on his crop to lu‘ sold at a jmipco' time at a hie’her 
price. For that pur]M)se we recommended the a(‘ceptance of any of tl»e 
two s(diemt‘s desi'ribed in (Miapter VI, as (lovtu'iiimmt would find 
suitabb*, .XI that the jute-^Tower may at the time whem he is retjuired 
to sell his jut(‘ may, instead of selliiie-, store it. in a licensed wari'-house 
and ^et an advance against tlie receijit that he will obtain for his 
stock stored as aforesaid, ^iow, for inducine* a financier to advance 
moni*y a^’ainst that r(‘C(‘i])t it is necessary that a miniunmi piice for 
every i»rade of jute must be fixed eitlH*r directly by (Tovernment or by 
a statutoi'v body before the monlli of duly when the jutc-yeaj [»(*^ins. 

A])arl from the necessity for fixing’ the priiu's of jute as stated 
abov(‘, we feel that in vi(?w of the uni(iue bearing’ whicli this single 
cro]> has on tlie entile economic structure of the province the jiolicy 
of pricin}^’ the jute should be (*ontrolled by the State instead of by the 
ultimate consumers. We need not dwell at lenj’lh on the imjioi lance 
of jute. The Minority ‘ 4 'rou]> of the Finlow (Vimmitlee made a comiirti- 
hensive survey of the jiosition of jute and sIiowimI its conijiaiat ive 
importance by facts and fij*ures, pa<;es GT to 71 of the Finlow 
Emiuiry (annmittee report. Our Local (jovernment also are fully alive 
to the special importanci* of this almost the monojioly money croji of 
Bengal. The value of jute bein<»- practically the* barometm- of oni- 
national wealth, we feel that Oovernnieiit owe it a duty to the ])oor 
cultivators as wcdl as to the entire nation to obtain llie best value for 
jute. But in our opinion Oovernment cannot obtain the sanu* unless 


♦This chapter has been divided into two sub-c^haptors VITA and VI IB — the former 
representing the views of the Majority and the latter those of the Minority. 
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the prices of raw jute are controlled by them. The reasons for our 
opinion are driven below* : — 

(1) The Indian Jute Mills Association who have been coiitrollinj? 

the policy of piiciiij? the jute do n(jt look to tlie interests of 
the jute-jrrow’crs. We do not accuse them for that, because 
they are business-men and as such they must look to their 
own interests. 

(2) Since the bc»-innin^ of j^eneral economic depiession, there had 

been many years w'hile the production of jiite crop did not 
exceed the ettective demand for it, but the prices of the 
fibn* liave been so depressed the jute-f^rowers could not 
obtain in many cases even the costs of cultivation while the 
mills made hufje inofits. 

(3) Even in tlie year 1938 w’hen the supply w*as cut by the floods 

far slioit of the chnnand, tln^ ])rices of jute were kept 
dej)iesse<l durinj? the period while the ci*op was passiiif^ out 
of the hands of the {i^rowors. 

(4) For a lonj^* period during the years of 1937 and 193(S, the 

]>rices of jute-i^oods and with them the pri(‘es of raw jute 
were kept unduly de])ressed by the Calcutta mills. Tliey 
mif?ht have reasons of over-production, c()in])etition and tlie 
like as their explanations, but the fact was that they could 
sell their produces at his'her prices. To jirove thai fac^t we 
shall quote below* a few* extracts of the observations of the 
juie-industry of (ireat Britain and the Hon’ble Mr. Nalini 
lianjan Barker, the Finance Minister of Benj^al : — 

(i) London report dated 9th April 1938 — “Present prices lulinj’* 
for Calcutta ooods are ])robably the low*est in the liistory 
of the tiade, yet we do not And buyers falling- over 
themselves to purchase* (evidently in expectation of 
further decline!, but w*e have seen tliein v(‘ry anxious to 
pay three* and four times the rates at which they could 
buy to-day.*’ 

(“Ainrita Bazar Patrika", dated the 19th April 1939.) 

(;/) London lle])ort, dated the Ifith A])ril 19*)8 — “Pii(‘es for 

Calcutta f:;‘oods are now* as low* as they liave ever been 
and it is really amazint? how* the Indian Mills can f»o on 

selling so cheaply Now* Dundee hessians are quoted 

at 21.V. 2r/. for iO oz. and at 15a*. 8c/. for 8 oz. nett for 
100 yards, c*onipared with Calcutta prices of 15.s*. 5r/. 
and lO.N*. 7fL respectively”. 

(“Ainrita Bazar Patriku”, dated the 25th Apiil 1938.) 

(tii) London report, dated the 30th Apiil 1938 — “It is stated 
that the mills (Calcutta mills) w’ish to "uard aR:ainst any 
bif? ri.se in jirices for jroods in the event of an ag^reement, 
but w*hy? Have not the consumers of jute-goods obtained 
their requirements on a very low* basis for a long time 
past, and are not the Indian Jute Mills, besides all other 
producers, entitled to recompense themselves for the 
heavy losses they have experienced for months past? If 
jute-goods are required, they will be purchased at any 
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price, and it* an advance took place to 20, s. per 100 yds. 
for 10 oz. 40 in. or aboiil r).s\ above to-day’s level, that 
eould not be considered an excessive rate.” 

r‘Amrita Bazar Batrika”, dated the Otli April 1948.) 

(iv) London iej)oit, dated the 7th May — “All oilier 

countries have* a tariil* on jiite-^oods enteiinj? their i>orts, 
and (Calcutta makes no diltereiice (<» them, so why sliould 
there he any objection to the United Kiiiffdom tryin”* to 
prote(‘t its own industries, and ]mrticularly af»ainst ^oods 
coming' from the empire. Our colonies should be the last 
to wish the mother country any harm, and, so tar as the 
jute-trade is concerned, as the matter stands at present, 
liiilui iii piittififi (I whole area praetUalhj out of husinen'S 
hy aendiny cheaply produced yoods for comuniption 
here/' 

(“Amrita Bazar l^atrika”, dated the ICth May 1948.) 

(v) London Ileport, dated the 14th May 1948 — ‘7f> is someth iny 
urciisual to find sellers of the fibre offeriuy to sell new 
crop at cheaper prices than those ruliny for old and in 
London there is a diiVeren(‘e of about f)s. pcj* ton in 
favour of the former”. 

(“Amrita Bazar l^atrika”, dated the 24rd Ai>ril 1948.) 

This shows how the j)rices of raw jute were kej)t dtJpressed. 

(ri) The lloii’ble Mj'. Ndlini Ranjan Sarker hein|.t interviewed 
by a J^ress representative stated anion other thinj^s as 
follows: “Indian ex])orts of jute-g‘oods are valued at 
j>resent at about Rs.9 per maund, bein^* the averaj^e for 
all descriptions of manufactured jute*. 1 think the 
avera<re price may quite jmssibly rise to at least Ils.l2 
per maund, i.e., the ])rice which i)revaih‘d in the worst 
])eriod of the de])ression from about 19'»2 to 1944.” 

(“Amrita Bazar Patrika”, dated the 21st Au«;ust 1948.) 

91. From the* above statements, it is cpiite clear that the (hilcutta 
mills having' the price-polh-y under theij’ conticd kept the price of 
jute-^’oods and consequently of the raw’ jnte sufficiently depressed. The 
representative of the Indian Jute Mills Association stated before us 
that even in those yt*ars dividends were ]uud to their share-holders out 
of their reserve thou»h not out of the profits. But the unfortunate 
jute-p:row^ers were absolutely ignored and practically bled to supply 
the raw materials for the industry. 

92. In view of the above facts we are strongly of opinion that 
the price-policy regarding jute should be controlled by the State, if 
the best value for the crop is seriously desired to be assured to the 
jute-growers. We are in favour of the fixation of the minimum price.s 
for the different grades of j,ute to start with before the commencement 
of every jute-year which begins from the month of July. Sir Adamjee 
Ilaji llawood, a big Indian jute-mill-owner, while examined by us, 
supported statutory fixation of the prices of jute and observed that the 
jute-industry could easily stand a minimum price of Bs.S per maund 
for the bottom quality. 


6 
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We, however, sii<r?rest that to start with in the next season 
the niiniininn prices of raw jnie should he fixed ai Its. 7, Its. 8 and 
Its.f) ])eT iiiauiid for bottom, middle and top grades res]>eetively. In 
su]>])ort of ihe iiiiiiiiniini ])ri<*e of It.s.T for the bottfmi (piality vve have 
ad()pl<Hl the f()l]o\vin<i* formula: — 

“Tin* ininiiniiin is the av(‘ra<re cost of ])vodiietion plus the net. proKt 
]»er maiiiid of jute wliieh a cultivator, liavinu* the miniiniiiu 
economic holdino- and jiit(‘ in all his lands, inusi 

lo meet Ihe bare' (‘osts of maintainin<i' himself, his \vif(‘ and 
at l(‘as( two <‘hiblren > bmr such peisoiis (‘om])osinj^‘ aTi av(':‘i\:;*e 
family of lleiif^all for a year." 

1)4. Now, the points foi- delenuinat ion ait' — 

(/) the average yield of jute ])er stamlard bi^ha of land, 

<ii) the a.vi‘ia<»’e cost of production of a inaund of jult', 
iiH) the area of tin* minimum economic Imblin^-. and 

Hr) tin* costs at Ihe jiresent maiket valut' of tht‘ bare necessities 
of life of one adult male, one adiill femah' and two minor 
child rtm. 


As rej’ards (/), we have ^ood evidema* tliat ■'lit' avera<j»(‘ yield of jute 
in a standard hi^lia of land in Jlen^al is 4 maumls. AV(‘ a7*t‘ sujipoited 
in tliis (‘stimale not only by tb(‘ evitUniet' addneed before us, but also 
by the TToirble Khan llahadur (then tinlv Khan llahatlur) Azizul 
liatiut', who was a niemher of the Finlow Fommit^t't' and very stnionsly 
wen I into llial tiueslion. 

As reii’ards (//) alst), we havt* reliahh' evi(h‘ne(‘ lliat lht‘ av'iaufe 
eosi of prod uei ion of a maund of jute is Its. 4. In this respect also, 
we are su]i])orted hy the ITon’hle Khan Bahadur Azizul llatjue, who 
was the only memher t)f the Finlow ( ’«mimitti‘t‘ \xho went into this 
cjuestitm . 

As rej^ards (///), Ihe area which shoTihl constitute lh(‘ minimum 
economic holding- in Heiii^al has been estimated by experts at 15 
standard lii^has. 

As rcfiards (ir), bavin”: rep^ard to the poor style? of living* of our 
uiifort iiiiate cultivators we may fairly estimate the minimum costs of 
their hare living* at Ks.lo (some suggest Rs.20) per month ])er family 
of our members as aforesaid, i.e., Rs.l80 per annum. 

Now, H jute-grower holding lo bighas of land and cultivating jute 
alone in the entire* area can get 60 maulids of jute. From these 
(U) maiinds be must get the minimum jirofit of Rs.lHO, i.e., Rs.3 
per maund. Thus, the minimum price of jute per maund must he 
Rs. 4 (the* e*osl e)f produe'tiem') pht.'i Rs. 3 (the minimum net profit), 
that is, Rs.7 per maund. 

It may he argued that the jute-grower produces I^nhi crop also 
in his land, and that croj) has value. No demht, it has some value. 
But, the small net profit that he derives thereby oughi, in all fairness, 
to he reserved for his ocenisiemal and emergency expenses, such as 
repairs to his cottages, medical aid and the like, not t{> speak of natural 
calamities, such as floods, cyclones, fire, etc. 
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lu this coniiwftion it should also he h<niie in mind that the ahove 
calrulation has been based on the ])i’odui‘iiou of a holdin^^ ot 
15 bijihas of land. But we all know that the avera^i* luddin^-, wlneli 
is another serious ])rohlem, is, aeeordin‘»‘ to (ioverimienl slatisties, 

I •? hi^lias ])('!• head (»f HO per eeiit. ])eo])le who live on enllisaiioii in 
Beiip'al, and in fact, is not more than 4 bi^lias jut family of tl^(^ 
cultivators. That hein^- the ]H)sitioii tin* miiiinnnn net i)roti( tixed as 
above has been (‘slijnated, from the economic^ point of vii‘W, mncli in 
error aptinst the jute-orower. 

We have adoiHed tin* above formula to show that oui determination 
of the minimum has not l)een arhitiary. 

05. Some of the nilne^ses examined hy ii', eeitainlv not .jiite- 
^Towei's noi' tlieii- jepTes(*r»tati\'(‘s and als<» sonii* of tin* nn*uih(‘rs (»f our 
(kmimittei* expressed their opinirni against stalnloiy fixation ()f tho 
priee. of jnte. Their main <*ontentions air* tliat in tin* ahsenee of 
reliable costs data of botli (‘iilt ivatioii cd* jute and iirodnetion of .jute- 
goods it is not pruetieabh* to fix a minimum jirier*. Besirb's, tln‘y 
think that to fix it at the prr'vailing maiket prirr* will s(*rve no useful 
puipose, whih* to fix it at a lower priet* might he definitely liaiinful 
to the interests of tin* jute-growers. Tln*y have further pointer! out 
the tollowing implications of a {lolir'y rrf prir‘r‘*tixat ion ; — 

(?) Jt ini|dies clferdive regulation of [)ror1ur*t ion t)f jntr‘-(rop. 

(//) Ji invo]vr‘s thr* assuin])tirm by the Statr* r>i thr* ohligatimi to 
buy till excr‘ss r*rop at the statutorily fixed minimum. 

(Hi) It fuither i ('((niir'S the efl'rH*tivr* slerilizatir)n r)f this strM*k as 
lt)ng as the statutory minimum is not ivached. 

(/?•) It ini]dies thr* S(*iting up of an aderpmtr* mar‘hin(‘ry and an 
r*t!ir‘ient organisation fr>r the disr*ha!ge of tin* i'iiin‘tions in 
(/?') and [Hi), 

(r\ Lastly, tin* policy rr'Cjuiies thr* ]novisirm oi aderpiate financial 
rr‘sourcr*s for the jiurprises mentioTir‘(l in (/?) and (/?/). 

9(). In rejily to the above contentions wr* dr^siie to r)l)serve as 
f olloM’s : — 

(^?) A mass t)f evidence was collected by the two Sub-Crnnmittees 
of r)ur (hmimittee while on tour in the dislriets, on the 
costs of eultivatioii of jute. The costs were staled to differ 
ill difl'erent areas. But for the purposes of broad generali- 
sation we may say that the average cost of cnltivatioii of 
jute in the Provin(*e works out at about R.s.4 per inauntf. 
This was the vir‘>v of the JTon’lde Mr. Aziznl Harpie also, 
as already stated before. Onr average of Ks.4 per inauntl 
may not hr* strictly accurate, hut for the pur])os(‘s of fixing- 
a niininiuin AUiich a jute-grower must get to make the 
reasonably minimum profit firmi his cultivation our figure 
of Rs.4 may he acoejited without hesitation. 

(h) The question of the costs of manufacture comes in only when, 
the iniiiinium price of raw jute is likely to cut into the 
normal profits of a mill. Although we havt* not been ahhi 
to get the figures of such costs from the mills in spite of 
our attempts, we have reasons tr* ludieve that the rainiinuin 
piir es that we have proposed will not cut into the noniial 
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profits of the mills. If, however, it outs so in any year, 
file mills will find no difficulty tu recoup that cut by 
retrcnchinj; their ex])eiises for hi^dily salaried officers and 
hiehly remunerated mana^inf^ agents. 

(r) While su”‘»estin^‘ the fieures of the minimum, we had in view 
tile normal market and not the abnotnial market created by 
the outbreak of the present war. 

{(/) The implicalioiis of the ])ricc-fixation-poli(‘y may be well met 
by our rccomnicndations for compulsoiy regulation of 
production and marketing*: orj^'anisations that wc have made 
in tlie previous two cha])ters. 


97. We, therefore, ie(‘oinmend that tin* jirict's for the different 
p^rad(‘s of raw jute should be controlled every season by (loverument 
either directly or throu^di a Statutory body C(»nstituted for tliat 
purpose and that the minimum price for every tirade should be statu- 
torily fixed befoie the ('ommemamient of eveiy season, and also that 
lor the next season to start with, the minima should be fixed at Ils.7, 
Hs.S and Ks.9 fier maund of bottom, middle and top qualities of 
jute respectively. 


1. MFKHLESUK KAIJMAN. 

2. KHAN BAHADUR M. SH AMSUZZOHA. 
.MD. ISRAIL. 

4. Mv. ABDUL HAMID SHAH, 
f). MOST.EM ALI MOLLA. 

0. JHRAT CHANDRA MONDAL. 

7. MONOMOHAN DAS. 

8. R.m Saiiih KJRIT BlIUSAN DAS. 

9. S. N. BISWAS. 

10. (HTARU (HIANDRA ROY. 

11. A. M. ABDUL HAMID. 

12. AZHAR ALI. 

V^. OIASCDDIN AHMED. 

14. SHAHED ALT. 

15. KAZT EMDADUl. HUQ. 
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Vll-B.— THE PROBLEMS OF PRICE-FIXING. 


98. It will 1)0 recalled tliat in Chapier III of this Ilei.)()rt wt) 
analysed the drcunistance under wliich the i)rice of raw jute could 
be increased. It was stated /w/cr alia tliat direct manipulative action 
was one of the methods by whicli this end could be achieved. In this 
chapter w’e propose to examine the implications of a policy of direct 
tixation of a minimum price for raw jute. 

99. Loprically, this demand arises from a different strand c>f 
thouj^ht. from that which we liad ocrasion to examine in sub-section 
(d) of the previous chapter. It is arffued that no sclieme of concerted 
action by or on behalf of the jute-fj^rowers is likely to be effective* in 
pra(*tic*e; and that, even if any practicable s<*heme could be succ'esslully 
worked, in the prc*sent unbalanced state of the market, its efVecd In 
raisinj? the price of raw jute was not likely to be substantial. So, 
accorciinf]^ to the sponsors of this idea, it was necessary to ensure to 
the jute-^rowers a minimum price for their (‘rop. 

100. We have already t*mphasized the need and urf?ency for 
se<*urinj»: to the jute-fyrowers the maximum possible* pri(‘e for their crop. 
AVe also reco‘i:nize that it is not enough that the pri(*e that they obtain 
for jute should barely cove*! the complete costs of its cmltivation. In 
view of the fac't that the fibre is the only cash crop of large parts of 
this province, and occupies a predominant position in its agricultural 
economy we consider that it is also necessary that the price should 
be as high as it is economicallv attainable. While these general 
])rinciples which we have laid dowm received almost unanimous 
sup])ort fiom all the w’itiu^sses we examined, w’c wt‘re struck by the 
extraordinary diversity of opinion, in the mofussil as to what could 
be called a propel* minim um ])iice. A mass of evidence w^as (‘ollei‘ted 
by the two Sub-Committees on the costs of cultivation of jute, in 
different parts of the province. We <*ite below some ty])ical figures: — 


Nurne of distrirt. 

Average cost of cultivation. 

Average yield. 

Noaklmli 

lis. lt)-6 j)er ind. per bigha .. 

4 mds. |>or bigha. 

Mursliidabad 

Rs. 4 y)or nid. p(»r biglia 

Ks. 3 per md. 

3 mds. per bigha. 

Nadia (Kiislitin) 

Rs. 1 1 -8 to Rs, 1 8 per md. per 
l)igha. 

3^ mds. per bigha. 

Pabna (Sadar) 

Hs. 3-8 to Rs. G-4 jxirmd. 


Serajganj 

. Rs. 20 |M'ir rnd. i>er tiigha 

5 to 0 mds. per bigha. 

Bogra 

Rs. 20 to Rh. 22 fier ind. })cr 
bigha. 

5 mds, perbigiia. 

Rangpur 

Rs. 22 to Ks. 24 pc*r md. per 
bigha. 

5 to 6 rnds. per bigliu. 

Mymensingli 

Rs. 20 per rnd. per highn 

5 mds. perbigiia. 

Dacca 

. Rs. 24 to Rs. 25 jier md. per 
bigha. 

5 to 6 mds. per biglia. 


For purposes of broad generalization, we may say that the average 
cost of cultivation in the jirovince works out at about Its. 4 jier maund, 
as against the tiade estimate of Es. d-8 given by the Bengal Chamber 
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©f CoiTtimerce. We need hardly state that we claim no scientific 
validity for any of ihese fijjures. They were liased on the estimates 
of a larpre nuinher of individuals, who claimed to possess practical 
acquaintanc'c with the cultivation of raw jute, hut the Committees 
had ncitlier the time nor the (Opportunity to test these estimates. It 
may he interesting* to eoni])aie ihe fig:ures cited above with those 
recently comioiled in respect of jute by the Department of Agriculture 
in (‘onneetion with an emiiiiry into the costs of cultivation of crops 
in the j)rineipal sugarcane and cotton areas of tliis Piovince, recently 
carri(‘d out iirjder the aus])ices of Inijoerial Council of Agricultural 
Keseareli : — 


*7 ^ a js hah Bof) ra . \ rca , V f 34-^7 . 


Item. 


Mean. 


CohI of produet ion per Rs. 2-t>-10 
maund. 

Yield per acre (inaunds) . . 12 <46 (2| bales) 

Cost of production per Rs. 32-2-8 
acre. 


Net profit per acre 
Business income per acre 
Selling price per maund . . 


Rs. 25-6-10. 
Rs. 39-5-1 
Rs. 4-7-11 


50 per cent, range. 
Rs. 2-3-2 to Rs. 2-9-7. 

Rs. Il-ltoRs. 13-7. 
Rs. 30-2 to Rs. 34-2. 


Rs. 3-5-4 to Rs. 5-4. 


101. We make no comments on either set of figures. Wc cite 
them merely to demonstrate how greatly the estimates of cost of 
cultivation can vary, and in practice, how little rclianc^e can he 
placed, on (luantitative estimates, based merely on opinion, liowever 
well-informed it may he. Difficult as it is to ascertain the existing 
ranges of costs, it is far more difficult to (‘alciilate the normal costs of 
cultivation. Not only do soil conditions and cropping practices vary 
from district to district, and some time even within a district itself, 
hut the leduotion of the different types of productive effort engaged 
in the cultivation of the cro}> into normal money costs present computa- 
tional difficulties which cannot he lightly ignored. We mention this 
only to indicate how difficult it is even to formulate a scientific demand 
for fixation of a minimum price for raw juie. An esvsential preli- 
minary condition seems to he the investigation of costs (»f cultivation, 
in homogeneous regional areas, on staiKlardized lines, by a specially 
trained staff. 

102. A more fonnidable obiection arises from the fact that at 
present we jiossess no data as to the costs of production of manufactures, 
or as to the relative proportions w^hich the different elements of cost 
hear to the total costs of production of a unit of manufacture. In the 
absence of these all-important data, fixation of the j)rice of the raw 
material can ])roceed only by the “rule of thumb”. If the price is 
fixed too low, it will confer no benefit on the cultivator whatever; on 
the contrary it might conceivably drag prices down below the level 
wdiich the market would have otherwise fixed. Some of the witnesses 


^Bxtroctod from Report on the costs of production of crops in principal sugarcane 
and cotton tracts in India, Vol. VI (1938). 
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who appeared before us referred to the policy of the Argentine Govern- 
ment in regard to linseed in this connection. It was said that at the 
beginning of the crop season every year, the Argentine Governineut 
fixed a minimum price for linseed after taking into account all relevant 
factors, including the size of the crop, and declared its intention to 
buy all the linseed that was sold to it at this prescribed minimum. 
We were further assured that although this policy was peing pursued 
for several years m)w, the Argentine Governmeni had not had t(' buy 
any linseed as it was always marketed at a pri<*e above the ])i(‘sciibed 
iniuimuin. If this is so we do not see what actual lumeht the fixation 
of the price has conferred on the linseed-growers of Argentine. We 
regret we do not possess any authentic information about tiie detailed 
working of this scheme, but presumably the minimum is fixed at a 
particularly low level. If this is so, we are definitely against following 
the Argentine example. In the present unorganized state of the 
juto-growers of Bengal, the statutory fixation of a particulaily low 
minimum price may well encourage extensive “rigging of the market” 
to the ])rejudice of the growers, and tend to e.onvert the minimum into 
a standard rate. If, on the other hand, the price is fixed so high as 
to cut into normal profits of manufacture, there is a real danger that, 
in the short period, the ultimate eonsumers may refuse to buy their 
supply of the fibre from the open market and prefer to rely on their 
stocks of it, and in the long period, i.e., if the ludicy is persisted in, 
may even go to the length of closing the fat'tories. In the present 
state of the jute industry, the latter risk is by no means inconsiderable. 

10^1. Two possible (^mnter-arguments may be considered at this 
stage. First, it may he argued that the obje(‘t of fixation of a 
minimum price is not to cut into the normul profits of the manufactures,* 
but to reduce their abnormal profits, and to tiansfer the excess of 
earnings to the growers of the raw^ material. We have already referred 
to the recent uiisatisfaetory position of the jute industry. We regret 
to note that in spite of our best efforts, we were unable io obtain from 
the Indian Jute Mills Association the relevant data on this subject. 
As the correspondence that passed between us and the I.J.M.A. will 
fully disclose the nature of the fundamental issues involved in this 
question, we print it as Appendix VIII to our report. Had these 
costs data been available, they would have thrown a flood of light on 
this subject and given adequate quantitative support to our arguments. 
T^e following table will, however, show how profits have been 
systematically falling since 1935 : — 


Year. 

Number 
of com- 
panies. 

Profits 
(Rupees in 
thousands). 

1 

Profits, 
same com* 
panics, pre- 
ceding year 
(Rupees in 
thousands). 

Chain 

index 

(Base : 1928 
=*100). 

1935 .. 

53 

3,33,29 

2,86,70 

40 0 

1936 . . 

53 

2,16,33 

3,33,29 

25*9 

1937 .. 

54 

1,00,76 

2,18,41 

12 0 
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The followin*? detailed statement which carries the storj’ back to the 
pre-depresf?ion year of 1927-28, reinforces the conchisions suggested 
by the above summary figures* : — 


Year. 

Number 
of cora- 
panieH. 

Paid-up 
capital 
(Rupees in 
thouHand.s). 

Net 
profits 
(Rupees in 
thousands). 

Net 

profits as 
penjent- 
age of 
paid-up 
capital 
(Rupees in 
thousands). 

Index 
(Rase : 
1927-28. 
=^100). 

1927-28 

46 

16,20,67 

6,61,37 

40-8 

100 

1928-29 

47 

16,15,40 

6,85,81 

42-5 

104-2 

1929-30 

47 

16,1. '5,40 

4,50,07 

27-4 

67-2 

1930-31 

47 

16,.39,60 

1,21,23 

7-4 

18-i 

1931-32 

47 

16, .39, 60 

32,15 

2-0 

4-9 

1932-33 

47 

16,39,60 

82,84 

51 

12-5 

1933-34 

47 

16,40,62 

1,53,60 

9-4 1 

23 -0 

1934-36 

47 i 

16,04,90 

2,36,26 

14-7 

36 0 

1936-36 

47 

16,04,9(» 

1 

2,20,27 

13-7 

33-6 

1936-37 

47 

16,04,fM) 

1,07,02 

6-7 

16-4 

1937-38 

47 

16,04,90 

22,76 

1 -4 

3-4 


'W’hatever may be the ultimate outcome of the present restriction 
policy of the jute mills, it has not yet led to any larpre-scale increase 
in profits. It seems to us therefore that the possibility of elimination 
of abnormal profits hardly exists at ])resent. TJie immediate efi\'et 
of a poli(‘y of fixation of tlie price of the raw material ai a level 
hij»*lier than the (’Uireiit rate must necessarily lead to the raisin*? of 
the prices of jute «?'()ods. That brings us to the second counter- 
ajpfuinent, viz., that if the price of the raw material were fixed at a 
higher rate Ilian the present, the manufacturers could easily recoup 
their loss bv increasing the ])rice of the finished products. In Chapter 
IV, we have discussed the circumstances under which a rise in. the 
price of the luanufaciures could he successfully maintained. As we 
indicated there, it is essentially a question of elasticity of demand, 
which again will depend largely on the price-parities of substitutes 
and alternative fibres. It is unfortunate that our existing knowledge 
of these relevant factors is extremely meagre, and does not enable us 
to come to a more definite finding on this subject. Nevertheless, the 
considerations that we have suggested sufficiently demonstrate the 
unwisdom of fixing what must necessarily be an arbitrary minimum. 
For the present, therefore, any further scientific consideration of this 
problem is precluded by the existing state of our knowledge. It does 


*Vide tJie Capital, dated the 20th April 1 939. 
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not follow from this that the attempt to raise the price of raw jute by 
direct manipulation is bound to fail for all time to come. Not only 
for this limited purpose, hut also for the purpose of a well-informed 
and coherent policy in refrard to the jute industry as a whole, we 
consider it very necessary that a careful, scientific i n vest iji^a lion into 
the costs of mainifactuie of jute should be made at a very early dai»*. 
This task migrht well be entrusted to the exj)ert Committee that we 
have already supfjrested for the investijration of the other as])e(‘ts of 
the inanufaeturinf>: end of the trade. When the necessary (^c)sts data 
have been collected, and the elasticity of demand for raw jute 
in relation to the price-parities of its substitutes and alterna- 
tives lias been asceiiained with reasonable accuracy — it is all a 
question of time and the will to do — we shall he in a position to decide 
how far the fixation of a particular minimum — or rather a series of 
minima, corresponding: to different qualities of jute — will he a practical 
proposition. 

104. In tliis view of the problem, we refrain from discussin*? the 
other lopfical implications of a policy of price-fixation. In order to 
clarify po])ular thouprlit on Ihis siihjeci, however, we deem if expedient 
to indicate very briefly some of tlie more important essential concomit- 
ants of this policy: — 

(?) It implies effective re^ulaii<»n of cultivation of jute not only 
in this Province hut in the other jute-fi:rowin#^ provinces 
as well. 

(n) It involves the assumption by the State of the oldij^ation to 
buy all excess crop at the statutorily fixed minimum. 

(iii) It further requires the effective sterilization of this stock as 

long as the statutory minimum is not reached. 

(iv) Tt implies the setting up of an ailequate machinery ami an 

oflicient organization for the dis(diarge of tfje functions 
mentioned in (li) and (Hi). 

(v) Lastly, the policy requires the provision of adecjuate tinuncial 

resources for the purposes inentioned in (//) and (///). 

lOo. A large iiumher of witnesses, w'ho appeared hefoie us, drew 
our attention to tiie schemes of fixing minimum prices for sugarcam' 
operating in Bihar and T". P. The circumstances are so diffeient that 
there is hardly any real analogy between sugar and jute. We liave 
carefully considered the principles underlying the fixation of the price 
of sugarcane on the basis of sugar prices, and the relevant discussion 
on this subject in paragni]>hs -‘417 to of the llcinut of the Indian 
Sugar Committee of I92U. The conclusion arrived at by that Com- 
mittee was that, in Indian conditions, it might he assumed that the 
value of the cune was ap])roximately one-half the value of the sugar 
produced from it. It was on this definite finding by an authoritative 
body that the elaborate system of inininium prices for sugarcane was 
built up. We have already stated that such data for jute arc non- 
existent. Secondly, minimum prices for sugarcane wore fixed, only 
after the price of sugar had been fixed at a level, which look due 
account of the minimum piic.e for cane. We need hardly point out 
that this was possible only because foreign competition was shut 
out in the domestic market — the only important market for Indian 
sugar — by the grant of protection to Ihe local industry. The market 
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for jute is entirely different from that of Indian sugar, and in spite of 
the monopoly character of the fibre is far less protected than the arti- 
ficial i)rote(?tion enjoyed by sugar. If we could have held the consumers 
of jute goods in fee, as the consumers of sugar aie now in fact held, 
and assured to the jute manufacturers a pric'e based on the minimum 
piice for raw jute we have in mind, the analogy between jute and sugar 
would liave been established. Where diagnosis is different, prescription 
must also vary. 

lOG. Wc, therefore, conclude that in the absence of reliable costs 
•data, particularly the data relating t(» the costs of manufacture of jute 
goods it is not ])racticable to fix a minim um price which will be appre- 
ciably higher than the prevailing price. To fix it at the prevailing 
market price will serve no useful purpose, while to fix it at a lower 
price might be definitely harmful to the interests of the jute growers, 
418 we have endeavoured to argue earlier. Nor do we consider the 
fixation of a minimum price urgently ne(‘essary at the present moment. 
We think it would be more prudent to go ahead wdth the other reforms, 
which we have already suggested, ancl to await their effects on the 
prices of raw jute. Some of th(\se measures, e.g., those relating to the 
regulation of the cro]) (jonstitute the essential basis for any scheme of 
minimum prices. It is only after the base has been firmly laid that 
we can think of raising any superstructure on it. 

1. L. R. FAWCITS. 

2. I. G. KENNEDY. 

3. W. A. M. WALKER. 

4. D. L. MAZUMDAR. 



CHAPTER Vm. 


OTHER IMPROVEMENTS. 

107. Jluviiif*’ (‘oiisiderpcl llie principal defects in the present system 
of marketing', and the measures for their removal, we shall i.ow proceed 
to examine some other factors of a difi'ereiit type, which mi^'ht 
substantially affect the income of the jute-g:rower from the sale of his 
produce. They may be considered uinler the followin';’ general heads ; — 

108. (i) Afjrirult'ural. — One of the principal ways in which the 
cultivatoi’s could obtain a better price for their jute would be to im])rove 
its quality. Tliis could b(‘ done in a variety of ways, as was reco^rnized 
bv the representatives of cultivators themselves. The j)rincipal methods 
tliey sujr^ested were — 

id) use of improved seeds, 

(h) interchanp:e of seeds, 

(cl careful manuring, and 
(d) suitable rotation. 


The depailmental varieties of seed now in use by the cultivators 
were I). 154 {Corchorus Cnpsnlaris), and Chinsura ^^reeii (Corchoma 

olitorim). We had the opportunity of examining the Assistant Fibre 
Expert to the Oovernment of Bengal on this subject. Fiom what we 
ascertained from him as well as from other mofusail witnesses, it 
appeared that the superiority of departmental varieties consisted mo.stly 
in their increased yield. We do not desire to deprecate this einy)hasis 
laid oil the yield factor. Hitherto, this has been the objective of all 
research by the Agriculture Department into this subjw't^ — not only in 
regard to jute, but also in respect of other crops. Justification for this 
policy is not hard to seek. Nevertheless, in the case of a commercial 
crop like jute, attention to quality is no less important. Although we 
recognize that the quality of jute depends largely on locality and 
methods of preparation, i.e., on soil, climate, and retting practices, 
yet, we should like to stress the obvious importance of combining sear(.*h 
for quality with the search for yield in investigations into this subject. 
While from the point of view of an individual cultivator yield may 
appear to be predominant consideration, the interests of jute-growei*s 
as a whole are likely to be better served by improvements in quality, 
which may fetch a higher price for the better quality of the fibre. The 
benefit of quality will, however, a(Jcrue to cultivators only if the buyers 
can he made to recognize differences in quality and to pay the jute- 
growers accordingly. It is idle to expe<*t the latter to pay any atten- 
tion to quality — even if quality seeds were available to them, as long 
as the premium for quality remains a matter of uncertainty and no 
increased price is assured to them. The following extract from a note 
by the Director of Agriculture on this subject strengthens our argu- 
ment. He says “Further, there is no inducement for the culti- 

vator to produce good jute. The great bulk of the Mymensingh crop 
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last yoar (19^i8) — a district that produces one-third of Beiij^urs jute — 
was well-^rowii, and there was plenty’ of rettiiifr water. Yet, there were 
many complaints from the trade about the quality tliat was comings in. 
Tliis sliows that it is n(»t worth the cultivators wliile to try bn* (piality”. 
Our recommendation as to the standardization of grrades has been 
designed to encoiiraKe, amon*? other thingrs, attention to quality. We 
re(‘ommend systematic* and con(‘entrated research into this subject and 
the early oroanization f)f a comprehensive macdunery for the distribu- 
tion of diq)artmental seeds. 

109. Analojyous to tbe above problem is the question of seleetion 
and standardization of secnls for reg^ionally honiogfeiieous jute-»Towing: 
areas. We ascertained from the Assistant Fibre Expert tliat work on 
the isolation of pure types from mixed locals was proceeding a])ace at 
the Dacca Farm, and that, out of nearly sixty pure lines in the list, 
some ap])eared to he very promising;. It will necessarily take some time 
to standardize seeds from particular areas, hut we strong’ly recommend 
continuous lescarch along* this line, as this seems to us to he one of 
the surest w'ays of inducing; improvement in (juality. 

110. As reg*ards the use of manure, it seem< t(» he largely a 
(juestioii of the cultivator’s ability to pay for them. We can suggest 
little usefully on this subject. 

111. According to one authority, “the (*hief (*ause of deterioration 
in the length of the jute fibre is the continued cultivation of the crop, 
year aftcu* year, on the same field. It has been observed that the host 
quality of the tihre is obtained from tbe fields wliieh are newly broken 
up, or the fields on which jute is rotated with some other crops”. The 
influence of rotation on quality has to be demonstrated to tbe jute- 
grower, and we would suggest this demonstration being conducted in 
all distvi(*t and union hoard farms. One additional advantage of such 
rotation would he the automatic reduction of the acreage under jute. 

112. It has been suggested from time to time that the noticeable 
falling off in the quality of the fibre* is as much to the dc'terioi ation of 
the plant or fibre as to inferior methods of cnltivalioii and preparation. 
We have received very little evidence on tbis subject either in the 
mofussil (»r from the expert witnesses of Ihe Agriculture Department. 
While the methods of cultivation ami pre])aratiou are unduly j)rimi1ive, 
in the sense that they have remained almost um*hanged ever since jute 
cultivation on an extensive scale was undertaken by the cultivators 
of Bengal, we are unable to say whether, undei the natural conditions 
of this <’ountry or in the eeonomie (*ireumstun(*es of the (*ultivators any 
other improved methods can he practically adopted. This is a matter 
eminently suitable for investigation by tlie Agricultural Research. 
Section of the Indian Central »lute Committee, jointly in collaboration 
with the Agriculture Department of the Government of Bengal. We 
recommend that steps be taken in this direction at an early date. 

lid. (ii) Iroilv . — We have already discussed at length the defects 
and deficiencies of the present marketing system. One particular source 
of malpractice, which has assumed seriou.s proportions of late, remains 
to be eoiisid(*ied here. Complaint of tbe incieased practice of watering 
the jute was made to ns at several mofussil (*entres. The problem 
involves several complicated questions of estimation and detection, and 
is not likely to be satisfactorily solved as long as the appropriate tests 
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are not discovered. At present there is uo recognized basis on which 
moistuit' content in parcels ot jute can be calculated. Secondly, there 
is no recognized basis for estimating the normal moisture (‘onbuit of 
jute, in varying (‘oiulitions of temperature and humidity in tlu* dihVrent 
months of th(‘ year. Once these scientific tests have been t*volved, it 
will be necessary to discover further suitable metliods whereby these 
te.sts can lx* a])plied to reju'cseiitaiivc samples of bales, so that ass(‘SvS-' 
inent of moisture content tor ordinary commercial purposes can l>e done 
ex])edilioiisly. At the same time adccjuatc provision will have to l)e 
made for the settlement of dis]>utes. On all these matt(‘rs <letaile<l 
invesiigation is necessary. AVe understand that the eiitin* (jin^stion is 
now' under investigation by the Imlian (\mtral Jute Committee. In 
view of the eouiplieated nature of the ])roblem, we suggest(‘d that the 
results of this investigation should be awmited before any furtht*!* aetion 
is taken in this matter. AVitliout ]>rejudieing this enquiry in any way, 
we may reeord here the eonseiisus of opinion in the mofussil to the 
effect tiiat watering on a large scale w'as done generally by the 
hepnris and rarely by the jute-growers. A <*Areful study of the chart 
of price-spreads which w(^ have annexed to the Itepori as Ap])endix VI 
may offer an explanation of tliis malpractice, but pending detailed 
investigation into this matt(*r, w'e hazard no definite eonclusion on this 
subject. As things stand at present, this malpractice does not directly 
affect the ])rice paid to the grow’er; it is the lower link in the chain 
of middlemen that gains at the expense of tin* upper link. Neverthe- 
less, in so far as this evil practice affects quality, it is a matter of 
ultimate coneeni to the raiyats as much as to the dealers and buyers of 
jute, and should therefore be energetically ta(“.kled. 

114. {Hi) Trunaiwvt , — Transport costs are by far the largest single 
item which aeeouiits for the difference between mofussil and Calcutta, 
prices. The following iypi(‘al figures will show the percentage which 
transport cosis eonstitntes of this difference: — 


Name of plat’* ». 

Total 

difference. 

Transport 

cost. 

1 I'orcontage 
of col. 3 to 
csol. 2. 

1 


3 

4 


Rs. a. |). 

Rb. a. p. 

Ror cent. 

Kusthia (Nadia) 

0 \2 0 

0 \) 9 

80 

approximately. 

Serajganj 

1 (t 0 

0 10 0 

62r» 

Bogra 

1 0 0 

0 10 0 

62-5 

Rungpore 

1 4 0 

0 12 0 

60 


Obviousl}’, one important source of an increase in raw jute prices would 
be a reduction in the freight rates. It is not possible for us, with the 
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B(*4uity inaliTiuls available at our disposal, and without far more 
detailed invesji^ation, which we do not feel called upon to make, to 
express u\\\ definite opinion as fo fhe extinil to which steamer and 
railway f can !»«• reasonably reduced below their existing’ levels. 
Th(‘ eaniaji’e of raw ;juti‘ or jute t**oods is only one of the many functions 
of the sti‘ani>liip IiiH‘s and railway eoinpunies, and an ade([uate consi- 
deratioti of the rate policy must take in account several other 
complicated factors. Xevertliele>s, llie following’ fables provoke some 
dis(|iiietin;4‘ thoujihts : — 


Vrar. , 

Rates r>f steamer frttiplit. 

1927 .. 

As. 10 per mauTid for busy seusrin less tlis* 

eount for 
1 bales as p<‘i 
^j^^Mtern 

1 HtaigalRail- 

Am. 7-3 {)or uuiuml for slack season J way Rult's. 

1928 .. 

Ditto 


1929 .. 

Ditto 


1930 .. 

Ditto 

.. 

1931 .. 

Ditto 


1932 .. 

Ditto, 


J933 .. 

Ditto. 


1934 .. 

Ditto 


1935 .. 

Ditto 

r 

1936 .. 

Ditto 

► (also less deferred rebates) 

1937 .. 

! 

Ditto 


1938 .. 

Ditto ^ 

- 


I ndox 
namher of 
wIioN'rtalo 
fjrKH's, 

( alcut l,a 
(IJasc ; 1929 
= 100). 

Rsi. a. p. 

8 0 0 lon-o 

8 I 0 102 •« 

9 o 0 ]00-0 

s 0 0 82-:i 

9 !> 0 68 -1 

4 4 0 64 *5 

3 4 0 61-7 

3 8 0 63 1 

3 « 0 64-5 

4 13 0 72-3 

5 0 0 67-6 


Harvest 
priee of 
jiitp per 
iiiaiuui. 
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These basic rates were, however, subject not only to the usual rebates 
tor quick (Hschai‘f»e, but also to deterrerl rebates to shippers according? 
to the following- si‘ale, which etVeet from the 19*14 season: — 


From — 


IVr 

ouuuk]. 


Rs. H. p. 


NarfiyaiijiHiij, Daccii, Chandpur ami Aldt'iigimgo .. 0 1 o 

Clinnmigriaand Madaripur .. .. ..020 

litiaraniguiij, tlopsa, Maria and Xiikiindi .. 0 I (> 

Tar]»HssH and Mairat .. .. .. 0 J 6 

Klasliun, .Sadlmganj and ]5(Ta* .. .. 0 2 0 

Rhairal), Xnreindi, and Asliiignnj .. .. 0 0 0 


*Sorajganj and *Sarisal>nn won' includotl w'itliin tlio Holiomo witli o 


ftV'ol tVojn July lOJO.. 


115. \Vh(‘reas the rab's rcinaiiH'd siiri)risiogly U!irt‘S])onNivc during: 
the worst period of tlu‘ depression wlum the jute* values fell by over 
tiO ]n‘r c(‘nt., tlo' e\ten1 of this inalndjnsl nient has vsim^e l>e(4i soniewhat 
correct(*d. Nevt‘rtheli‘ss, \V(‘ imi.st ])oint out that the pn‘sent rat(‘rt 
stand at more or hvss the same level at wdiich they stood in 1918, wdient 
])rici*s w’(‘ri‘ veiy much hig*lier tlian now. It is not for us to say how 
tar the steamer freigdits are ca])able of reduction. Ihii it is a signi- 
ficant fact tiuit the “outside^' steamer companies could quote snbstan- 
tially iow’er rates, tliroug-hout this period, even when ullowamu? was 
mad(* for the various rebates granted by the “( onferenee” steamer 
eonij)anies. We conclude that jtnuut facie there appears to be a case 
for a careful revision of the steamer freig-lits, and urgf(3 that the Indian 
Jute Mills Association should take advantage of the recent expiry 
of the agroeuient with the eouferenee lines to secure a greater measure' 
(»f adjustment between prices and transport cost. 


110. llailvTay rates have unfortunately remaineef still more 
inelastic, and their unrespoiisiveiiesH to prices lias lw*en one serious 
obstacle in the way of reduction of steamer freight rates. Tliat IIkj 
trade interests fully recognize this basic weakness in tlieir positiem 
has been revealed by the course of their periodi(‘al negotiations witli 
the “Conference” steamer lines ever since 1920. Railway rates do not 
appear to have been revi.sed at all during all these years. According 
to the (dassific.ation of goods for railway rates pur])Oses, manufactured 
jute belongs to Class II, i.e., i^ entitled to haulage at -12 pie per md. 
per mile, and raw jute to Class YT, the basic rate for banlage of goods 
of this cla.ss btdng •8^1 pie per md. per mile. That this latter rate is 
unduly exce.s.sive is obvious from the fact that raw’ jute of all descrip- 
tion is raiTi(‘d at special lump .sum rates, well below the basic rate of 
*83 pie, from almost all upcoiintry booking stations,, and the actual 
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basic mtc for the haulage of baled jute approximates to that for juaiiu- 
faclured jule. The followint? table shows some typical rates: — 


Station 
from - 

Station 
to - 

I 

Ditit- 

nncii 

for 

r.hargo 

in 

miloH. 

Basis of ruto pt>r 
inauixl of drimimed 
jiito (spocial 
rate). 

_ J 

Basis of rate for 
jute in hales of 

3|^ inds. oMpcIi 
( s[)euial rate). 


Kat<‘. 

Basis. 

Rate?. 

Basis. 

Basis. 

Ks. a. p. 

Pie per 
md. 
per 
mile. 

Rs. a. p. 

I*ie per 
nid. 
[M?r 
mile. 

Pie per 
md. 
per 
mile. 

Goaluiido . . 

(’alcutta . . 

15.*) 

0 7 3 

1 

•56 

1 4 4 

•45 

h 


GaibanclH . . 

Ditto 

25r> 

1 

0 10 r> 

■49 

1 13 2 

•39 



Sirajganj 

Ditto . . 

194 

0 7 3 

•45 

14 4 

•36 


. -83 

Bazar. 



1 






Saidpur 

Ditto 

261 

0 13 3 

•61 

2 5 1 

■49 



Khulna 

Ditto 

109 

0 5 8 

•62 

0 15 10 

•50 

1 

- 



117. One con se(j lien (te of the inelasticity of railway rates in recent 
years has been the incrwisinir diversion of trattic to steamer companies. 
Even ill the limited interests of railway earnings, the ])olicy jnirsued 
by the railways does not appear to have been altogetlier successful. 
It does not apjiear that jute was included within the scheme of revision 
of classiticntion of goods for rates purposes which was g*iven elfect to 
in 1935. If this is so, we suggest that the matter might be usefully 
taken uj) with (Tovernment at any early date. 




CHAPTER IX. 

THE JUTE FORECAST AND STATISTICS OF STOCKS. 


IIS. We now come to tlie last of our specific terms of reference. 
This is one of the first subjects for investigation which the Indian 
(Vntral Jute rommittee took up immediately after its establisliment 
towards the end of* Much exploratory work has l)een already 

done by a special sub-committee appointed for tliis ])uriM)se, in colla- 
boration with the Provincial Dei^artmeut of Agriculture, and investi- 
gations are still in progress. So, we do not propose to discuss this 
subject at much length. We shall merely indicate the directions in 
wliich reform is urgently called for. 

119. The most striking and indisputable fact about the jut(‘ 
fore<‘ast is its unreliability. The following table will show the 
discre])am‘ies between the official estimate, and the recorded a<*tuals over 
a series of years : — 


Year. 

1 

Filial forecast 
of tlie year. 

(In lakhs of 
halos.) 

2 

Actuals. 
(Kxpoii.8, mill 
purchases and 
local constiinp- 
tion.) 

(In lakhs of 
bales.) 

3 

Percentage of 
difference bet- 
ween coliiitins 2 
and 3 on tho 
baais of column 2. 

4 

1 1)22 



42-37 

63-89 

4 51 

um 



69-06 

03-87 

+ 34 

1024 



80-45 

01-11 

1 13 

1025 



78-51 

03-51 

i 10 

102() 



108-89 

123-83 

14 

1027 



102-30 

lIl-5(» 

1 0 

1928 



09- 16 

104-83 

•1 6 

1020 



07-67 

100-08 

+ 12 

1030 



112-31 

101-53 

-10 

1031 



55-66 

65-57 

+ 18 

1932 



70-97 

87-06 

+ 24 

1933 



80-12 

87-14 

+ 9 

1934 



79-64 

97-93 

-t 23 

1935 



72-39 

85-53 

+ 18 

1936 



86-17 

108-61 

+ 26 


In course of our tours, we endeavoured to ascertain the causes of this 
unreliability of the official figures, and the comparative accuracy of 

7 
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the* triuit* <^stiniates. Tht* latter possess tlie exceptional advantage of 
having heen (compiled by local persons in the trade who live in the 
countryside, in the heart of the jute-growdng areas, from year to year, 
and are, therefore, kept informed of any large scale changes, if any, 
in agricultural ])rodu(‘tion. Official agencies rarely possess this local 
expert knowledge, and their sourc*es tif information are also setrappy 
and spasmodic. What is, theoretically, every union President’s 
business is, in fact, no oih*'s real concern. Oonsecjiieiitly the official 
figures are always out by a very large* margin. 

120. Tlie total output in a particular year is a function of three 
variables, viz., (/) the acreage under jute, (//) the normal yield per 
acre* and {Hi) (be seasonal (‘onditiem factor. The last factor is entirely 
a jnatter of (‘stimation, and we do not think trade is in any better 
jiosilion to ass(‘ss its inttiieiice than the ag(*ucies at the disposal of 
(iovernmiuit . Nor do we think that the calculation of the normal 
yield acconnts for the hulk of the error in the official foreeast. It is 
true that cro])-cutting experiments are neither sufficiently extensive 
nor carried otit with diu* care and diligeiK'e. More often than not it 
ih another straw on the harassed and overworked ba(‘k of the local 
(’ircle Officers, and it is no wonder that he is generally com])elled to 
deh'gate this routine work to the hxtal Presidents of Tliiion Hoards 
retaining only the supervision of it to himself. Xevertht‘less the 
accepted standard yields, on which the official for(*eas1 is based, are not 
so unrc'liahle as they are often made out to l)e. Wt* are continued in 
this view by the eviden(‘e we received in almost all tin* districts we 
visited. The average yield tigures that W(‘ obtained from \\\v local 
witnesses — many of whom had their ow’ii farms and ke])t fairly reliable 
aecimnfs (d' their opt*rations — ^were generally below tin* official figures. 
Allowing for the natural propensity of agriculturists to underestimate 
the yields of different er<»ps, particularly bebue a ('ommittee of 
Kmjuiry, the figurt‘S they cited approximated V(‘ry closely to tht* mtrmal 
yield figurt's of the Direcittr of Agriculture. We, therefore, conclude 
that tin* hulk of (hi* error in the official fortxast arises from the 
iiiireliahilit y of aeerage tigures. Peeent investigations by the Jute 
Census Sub-(\)mmittee, tt) whose work on this subject reference has 
been already made eoiifinn this suspicion. In order to obtain greater 
accuracy in tin* forecast it seems to us to be necessary that increasing 
attt*iiti(Ui should he paid to acreage tigures. As we liave already 
statetl, eonsiderahle work on his subject lias b(*eii done by a s])eeial 
H(l hor committee. We have had oj)]H)rtuiuty of examining this W(»rk, 
aiul we have no hesitation in reeonnncnding that (xovernment slunild 
{•j)iitinue to sup]M)rt tlie activities oi tliis committee, so that a scientific 
sidution of tin* problem of tin* jute forecast may be obtained before 
long. As tin* acreage under jute x^aries considerably from year to 
year, it will be n(‘eessary to arrange for the anmuil revision of the 
tigures in any scheme of improved forecasting. Wo believe that the 
registration of jute lands which w’e have suggested as an essential 
preliminary to the adoption of any scheme of compulsory regulation 
will also help in the compilation of more accurate acreage figures. 
We do not however desire to discuss the details of these matters any 
further. Pull reports of the work already done by the Jute Census 
Sub-committee of the Indian Central Jute Committee are available in 
the published proceedings of the meetings of the Committee. Nor do 
we feel competent to express any definite opinion as to relative merit 
of efficiency of any particular method or technique. This must await 
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tbe results of the exploratory survey now in progress. Wbutever be 
tbeir nature, we desire to empiiusize tbe fart that having accepted tbe 
policy of working in collaboration with tbe Indian Central Jute 
Committee on this subject, (b>verninent should adhere to it till tbe 
enquiry is over. 

121. A large body of mofussil opinion was sceptical of tbe utility 
of the jute forecast. Even at its best, it was <*outende(l, tbe forecast 
was merely an estimate of supply, and in tbe absence of any reliable 
estimate of demand, offered little guidance to tbe jute-grower. We 
agree that there is substance in this criticism, although we must point 
out that, since tbe inauguration of tbe system of voluntary inopaganda, 
tlie jute-grow’er has not been (luite left in tbe dark as to tin* probable 
demand for bis fibre. We suggest that (iovernment should t onsidcr tbe 
desirability of issuing a forecast of demand well in advance oi the 
sowing S(*ason; but if this (‘annot be done in tbe near future, tbe 
Indian (Vntral Jute rommittee should be asked to conij)ile such a 
forecast. This forecast should be (drculated in tbe villages tbrougb tbe 
usual agency sufficiently before sow’ing season. Our i)roposal on this 
subje(‘t merely amounts to regularization of tbe procedure adopted by 
(iovernment during tin* years of voluntary ])ropaganda, and wc* hope 
there will be no diffi(mltv in giving effect to it at an early date. 

122. Fairly accurate knowdedge of existing stock figures will be 
ueeessary for tbe compilation of such a forecast of demand. Tbe 
Secretary of the Indian (Vntral Jute Coiinnittee, whom we bad tbe 
opportunity of examining, informed us that tbe C4)nimittt‘e bad suc c eeded 
in obtaining stock figures from tbe Associated Mills through tbe Indian 
Jute Mills Association. In ord<‘r that mills outside tin* association, 
balers, loose-jute dealers, as w^ell as tbe upcountry balers and merchants 
may be brought into this scheme, w^e suggest that an enabling statute 
may la* passed calling upon all these different interests including tbe 
mills to sulunit return of tbeir stocks to a duly constituted authority. 
This reciuirejuent wdll involve no departure from contemporary methods 
or pra(di(*es, and if tbe statistics colle<*ted from different sources are 
])ublislied in tbe aggregate*, no reasonable objection can be urged to 
tlie ijrnposed measure. In tins conin*(*tion, we* would refe*!- to tbe 
interesting analogy f)f llie Exscuiial (\nnin(ti/lf ics Rt’Sfrrcs Art, lately 
passed into law' in Eiigljuid, under w'lii<*}i tbe lb>ar«I of J'rade is 
empowen*d to eolb et eonqneliensive statistics w liieb it is fn‘(* to jiublisb 
in terms of aggregates. Although this Aid w^as eomio’ved ])riniiirily as 
a measure of national defenee, the prineipl(*s underlying it are no less 
applirabli* to a policy of furthering economic w'ell-))eing in linn*s of 
pea(*e. 

12-1 As regurds stocks held ex-India, wt* ascertained that the 
existing macliini'iy for tbe supply of informal iiui ^^as sImw iukvc and 
otberwise unsatisfactory. In our view’, if etiicient siTvice is desired, 
it wdll be ni'cessary to establisli a separate staff in Ibc principal con- 
suming centres to collect this information. Tliis is a task wdu’idi might 
be appropriately entrusted to the Indian Central Jute (.’oniinittee. 



CHAPTER X * 

A PLAN OF ACTION. 


rj4. In this (‘liapter, we propose to correlate our reconimenda- 
iions s(‘attere(l all over the preceding chapters into a coherent pro- 
grainnie of work. We have considered this necessary tor several 
reasons. In the first place, our recommendations are of siich a diverse 
nature and of such varying degrees of importance that unless they are 
fitted into a scheme, spread over a number of years, according to an 
approved order of priority, there is a real risk that much constructive 
work may be liindered or dissipated for lack of direction in the initial 
stages. Si?condly, in the absence of a (‘omplete scheme, the difterent 
items of our rec<)mmendations may not receive their due share of atten- 
tion, with the result that policy may siih'er from desultoriness and 
inevitable frustration in the end. In this (‘onnectioii, we cannot help 
recalling the fate which overtook the recommendations of the Finlow 
Committee. That Committee made some excellent recommendations 
which could have been accepted without much furtlu*r ado, and 
implemented forthwith. Fnfortuiiately, however, they were crowded 
out of consideration by the Committee’s principal recommendation as 
to restriction of output of the croj), which held the field for several 
years to tin* negleid of many other far-reaching measures suggested by 
the. (Jominittee. W(‘ are anxious to avoid similar })iec(‘-ineal treatment 
of our re(‘omineiulations. We believe it will help the initiation of a 
comprehensive policy if we consolidate the different aspeids of our 

S rojiosals into a complete programme. Ijastly, we have thought it 
esirable to indicate the order in w'hi<-h tin* various measures suggested 
by us should he tackled. This has led us to classify our recommenda- 
taons under two heads, short and long-p(‘rio(l schenies. We believe 
this classifi(*ati(jn will assist in the fonnnlation of policy and of a 
scbeiin* of work sjiread over a number of years. For our short -jaeriod 
schemes we suggest a period of three years; for obvious reasons no such 
definite* tinie-liinii c‘aii he set for long-period measures. Ac(‘or(lingly 
we recoimnencl tin* ac*ceptanc*e of the following three-year plan at an 
carlv date to he su])j)leinented and followed up by the measures whicdi 
can lie fully worked out only in the long-period. 

r.2o (A) (1) III the forefremt of this plan we place our recom- 

mendation as to the regulation of cultivation of jute. As we have 
indicated in (liapter V, the first requisite in this direction is the regis- 
tration of all jute lands. This work will take up the best part of a 
year, and when this has been done, the ac'reage will have to be 
regulated, Ironi year to year, according to the scheme indicated by us 
in (Miapier V . It should be ])ossible for Govenunent or the ad-hoc 
body entrusted with this work to set up and organize a fairly efficient 
administrative machinery for this purpose in course of three years. 

(2) Simultaneously, action should be taken to improve the existing 
marketing arrangements in the mofussil, which we discussed at consi- 
derable l(‘ngth in paragraphs 51 to 70 of our report. We would 
reiterate that the most important measures in this direction are — 

(o) Standardization of weights and measures, and grades of raw 
jute, 

•The Majority have accepted the recommendations of this chapter subject to their 
Note on this subject appended to it. 




(6) Establishment of Erperimental regulated markets, not merely 
on a voluntary basis, but as part of a comprehensive scheme 
of ordered marketing in the mofussil. 

(c) Establishment of E,r peri mental ^Vare-houses, attached to these 
regulated markets — not merely for the purposes of storage — 
but for giving financial accommodation to the jute-growers 
against deposit of their crops, 

(//) Establishment of co-operative so<‘ieties of jute-growers for the 
liniited purpose indicated in paragraph 7(i of our lleport. 

(•]) While the above measiires are receiving attention, Ooverunient 
should cause investigations to be made into — 

in) the costs and conditions of manufacture of jute-goods, and 
into the existing organization of the industry. This can be 
adequately done only by the appointment of a small and 
expert Committee, 

(h) the organization and (oiistitution of the Futures Market by a 
small expert body. 

Even tlie most meticulous (‘xamination of these two subjects should not 
take more tlian a year. The two expert committees should, therefore, 
be able, long before the end of our three-year period, to submit their 
recommendations to (lovernment. 

(4) Apart from the appointment of the expert committees referred 
to above, (iovernment should requisition the services of th(‘ Indian 
Central Jute (^miniittee to obtain slatisti(*al informatiem on the several 
points mentioned in paragraph 41 of our Report. It will be essential 
to have eareful investigations made into these subjects so that at the 
end of the three-year plan, (Government may be in ]K)ssession of facts 
and data, which will enable them, if necessary, to consider those other 
venturesome schemes for the improvement of jute prices, wdiicli we have 
ruled out of consideration for the present. 

I2b. At the end of the three-year progrcimme, Government will 
thus liave at tlieir disposal — 

(/) the experience obtained of the wwking of the scheme of 
(‘oinpuhory regulation of cultivation of jute; 

(/;) the result of their attempts to improve the ctonditioiis of 
marketing in the primary villages, including the provision 
of financial accommodation on the security of crops; 

(Hi) the results of the working of the scheme for standardization of 
grades of loose-jute; 

He) the reports of the two exjiert coiuinittees appointed to enquire 
into the working of the jute mills and the Futures Market 
in jute; 

(r) the information collected by the Indian Central Jute 
(.\)mmittee. 

With all these materials before them, Government should he in a 
position to assc^ss the merits or ded'ects of tlieir three-year plan, and to 
arrive at an informal decision as to how far the plan may have succ(*cded 
in raising the prices of raw jute in relation to those of manufactures. 
If these methods appear to have failed, it should he possible for Govern- 
ment to ascertain in the light of their inf;reascd knowledge, whether 
further action aloiiL*' the other directions indicated in Chapters VI (4) 
or VII of our Report is called for. 
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127. (B) While this three-year progframme of work is under way, 

Governiuent should initiate and pursue the work on the other measures, 
which we have advocated. The chief of these are: — 

(«) Use of jute in the cottage industry of the province for manu- 
facture of fancy goods or speciality articles. This will be 
Ijriinarily the concern of the Industries Department of 
Government. (Paragraph 26.) 

(/>) Agricultural improvements. — The work under this head will of 
course be done, in close collaboration with the Agricultural 
Research Section of the Indian Central Jute Committee at 
Dacca. Stress should be laid on the factors emphasized in 
(diapter VI II of our Re]»ort. 

(o) Establishment of a net -work of regulated markets all over the 
jute-growing areas. The establishment of a few regulated 
markets in the three-year programme of work will have 
dis(dosed their defects or shortcomings. If these do not 
prove insuperable, and if, as we exj)ect, on balance, the 
benefit derived by the jute-growers from these markets 
exceed the cosi of their upkcc]), regulated markcls sboulil 
be set up all over the provinci*. 

{(J) Sijiiilarly, if the experimental wandmuses are found to have 
shown encouraging results, a sufficient number of them 
sliould Ix' established gradually all over the jute-growiiig 
areas. 

(^) If the scheme for standardization of grad(‘s of loose jute W’orks 
w’ith leasonable success, suitable grading hoards should he 
established in important mofussil centres, so that the benefits 
of standardization may be brought to the door of jute- 
growers. In areas wdiere w^andiouses are established or wdiere 
tile regulated markets undertake grading of the (Top a(‘cord- 
ing to (juality, no separate boards will be luMcssary. 

(/) (Vmnnunieations in jute-growing arc-as should be gradually 
improvi'd, and steps should be taken to bring the transport 
(X)sts of jute down to a level conmiensii7*ate with its prevail- 
ing prii'e. This is a matter not within the eom])eteiu*e of 
the Provincial Government, but that is nothing to ])reelude 
them for taking this subject up with the Government of 
India. 

((/) Suitable action on the recommendations of tlie expert ad hoc 
committee proposed by us should he taken, so that the 
manufacturing industry may be gradually rationalized. 

(//) Similarly, action should be taken on the report of the proposed 
Futures Market Committee to place the existing Jute 
Futuivs Market on a sound and efficient basis. 

(/) Improved ti*ehnique based on the results of the experiments 
now being carried out on the subject of the jute forecast 
should enable the compilation of more accurate estimates 
of outt\irn in the near future. The w'ork on this subject 
should ho pursued consistently till the techniriue and 
organization set up for this purpose have been iierfeeted. 
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128. The above eiiumeratioiis exhaust most ol our major recom- 
mendalions. If the proj^ramme that we have ehalked out above has to 
be energetically pursued, it will be absolutely necessary to appoint a 
Jute Ccuuinissioner on the basis of our recommendation in paraj^raph 47 
of our Keport. His function would be not merely to work out detailed 
schemes on the lines of policy a])proved by (xovernment, but also t<» 
co-ordinate the various activities, relatinj*’ to the j)roj^ramme that we 
liave laid down. We understand that under the existing’' allocation of 
departmental business, these functions fall under the* juirview of 
ditferent departments. Pendinjr a more rational distribution of dejiart- 
mental work, it will be one of the most important functions of the Jute 
Commissioner to (rorr<‘late these functions as best as he can. We have 
already recomineiided that he should be an otficer of sufticient standing’ 
and should possess a definite Secretariat Status in the Department of 
Agriculture and Industries. 

129. A cursory perusal of our programme of w^ork will show that 
the line that we have drawn betw'een our short and long-period 
schemes is necessarily blurred. It will further appear that slu)rt- 
])eriod measures wull merge into long-period schemes, as soon as the 
former will have ])assed their exj)erimental stages and W’ill have proved 
their worth. Tlu* schenn* that w'c have suggested merely lays down a 
logical order of piiority. For the initiation and successful execnition 
of a comprehensive jute policy, it seems to ns to be of the utmost 
importance* that Government should steadfastly w'ork up to a definite 
schedule such as the one we have suggested. 

1. L. 11, FAWCUS. 

*2. STTRENDllA NATH THSWAS. 

*.‘1. MTTK1TLE8U11 RAHMAN. 

M. M. SHAMSUZZOHA. 

♦5. MD. TSRAIL. 
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♦7. MOSLEM ALl MOJ.LA. 
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*10. MONOMOHAN DAS. 

*11. KIRTT BHUSAN DAS. 

12. MOONGTU T.ALL TAPFRIA. 
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14, W. A. M. WALKER. 
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Note by the Majority on Chapter X. 

We wholeheartedly endorse the need for a (‘oniprehensive jdan of 
aetion which has been so stronj^ly arfj:iied in Chapter X of the Draft 
Deport. Dnt as have found it necessary to differ from tlie finding's 
and conclusions of the Draft Report in several important respects, 
some conseiiuential chancres in tlie plan are called for. We indit ate 
them very briefly one by one: — 

(1) For the short period profrraniine we suggest a period of two 
instead of three years. We believe it will not be difiicult for 
Doveruiuent to p’ive effect to our principal recommendations in course 
of these two years. Accordiu^r to us, the principal measures that W’e 
desiie to see adopted duriuj^ these years are — 

(1) the enforcement of eonipulsory rejrulatioii of cultivation; 

improvement of the existing uuirketinjr arrangements in the 
mofussil. The main directions in which such improvements 
should be effected are: — 

(cf) Slandardisation of w'eights and measures. 

(/>) Standardisation of grades of jute. 

(c) Establishment of regulated markets simultaneously all over 
the jute-growing areas of the Province. 

(c/l Fjstahlishment of warehouses simultaneously in all regulated 
markets — not only for the ])urpose of storage?, but also for 
giving financial accommodation to the jutc-growers against 
deposit of their crops. 

ic) Fixation of the price of raw jute. 

{f) Flstablishmeiit of co-operative societies of jute-growers for 
the limited purpose indicated in paragraph Tb of the 
Draft Report. 

In conformity with our recommendations elsewhere, this is the plan 
of work that we lay down for our short-period programme. For the 
rest, we accept the scheme of work envisaged in the Draft Report. 



CHAPTER XL 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The following is a suiiimary of our eoiioliisioiis and roi-unumMida- 
tioiis ; — 

(1) Chapter I — J nfroduvforp. 

(‘J) Chapter // — Historical and dcscripfirc. 


(hapter 111 — The /*rohletn of Prices. 

(d) After a detailed examination of price-trends since 11)27, we con- 
clude that the disparity between the prices of raw jute and jute 
manufactures which was a characteristic feature of the Post-de])ression 
years bej^an to disappear after H)d4. Indeed the trend w’as reversed 
from Hid”). The price of raw jute j^radually im])roved till the middle 
of H)d7, while the price of mainifactures declined almost steadily 
throughout this period. After this, both sets of indices moved down- 
w’ards on account of the recession in trade wdiich set in about this time, 
but the relative position of raw jute, and jute manufactures remained 
substantially unaltered till August lJ)d8, when the (’ommittee M'as 
appointed (paragraphs Iti and 17). 

(4 ) It i.s tlierefore argued that the problem before us is analytically 
very much different from what confronted the Finlow^ (’ommittee 
(paragraph 18). 

(o) Against the background of the above narrative of the recent 
past, we enunciate a series of general propositions in regard to prices 
from wliich we deduce our detailed conclusions in subsequent chapters 
(paragraphs 11) and 20). 

(0) In the light of the above analysis, the more important ])roblems 
of immediate practical concern to the (’ommittee are formulated (para- 
graph 20). 


Chapter IV , 

(7) After a rapid examination of the conditions of demand for 
manufactures, we conclude that apart from uiqiredictable factors like 
wars, in the prevailing circumstance of the world trade, the demand 
for the ordinary types of manufacture turned out by the Indian Jute 
Mills is not likely to increa.se substantially in the near future (para- 
graphs 22 to 24). 

(8) A plea is therefore ina<le for inve.stment of productive resources 
in new lines of manufactures, and for discovery of now uses for jute. 
It is ahso recommended that the po.ssibilities of jute-weaving as a 
cottage industry should be fully explored by Government (paragraphs 
25 and 26). 
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(9) Having examined the conditions of demand, we turn to the 
possibilities of raising prices through control of supplies or direct 
manipulation of prices of the local or foreign manufactures (para- 
graph 27 } . 

(10) We conclude that the fundamental weakness of the jute indus- 
try at present is the existence of a large surplus capacity, which will 
act as a perpetual drag on prices as long as it lasts. ?To foreseeable 
increase in demand seems to us to be likely to absorb this excess 
capacity (paragraphs 28 and 20). 

(11) We recognize that the recent Jute Mills Working Agreement 
has been a move in the right direction but we find that it can be re- 
garded only as a palliative (paragraph 28). 

(12) We therefore recommend that steps sljould be taken to elimi- 
nate this surplus ca])acity as early as possible. 

(13) We consi<ler that the technical and financial problems involved 
in this question can be best examined constructively by a small coni- 
])etent (‘ommitlee, consisting of business and financial experts, and 
presided over by a selected official. From several other purposes 
also, which we discuss later, we rectnnmend the adoption of such a 
( ommittee (])aragra])h 3(1). 

(14) In tlie detailed working out of this policy of rati(nialization, 
which we advocate, we strongly advise tliat tlie price policy should 
be framed with eye to the ])revailing ]>rice pariti(*s of substitutes and 
alternative (paragraph 31). 

(IT)) In this connection, we suggest that the Indian ('etitral Tute 
(’ommittee should collect all relevant .statistics to determine the 
elasticity of demand for jute goods at regular intervals, and should 
take steps to publish index numbers of prices of raw jute, jute goods 
and other manufactures whicdi can be used as substitutes or alterna- 
tives (j)ara graph 31 ). 

(lb) In the j)resent position of the jute manufacturing industry 
in this c(mntry and of world-trade in India, we do not advocate 
artificial manipulalion of foreign prices through the price of raw jute 
(paragrapli 32). 

(17) AVe then consitler the ])o.ssibility of raising raw jute prices 
througli reduction in the costs of manufacture. The ])roblems connect- 
ed with this are discussed (paragra])h 32). 


Chapter T". 

(18) Having considered the factors whicli affect the price of jute 
goo<ls, we proceed to examine the conditions necessary for securing a 
corresponding increase in the ])rice of raw jute (paragraph 34). 

(IJl) Following the analysis of (’hapter III (paragraphs 19 and 20) 
we find tliai one essential condition is the regulation of cultivation 
in accoj^dance with the demand for the fibre (paragraph 34). 

(20) AVe recommend that, while regulating the production of jute, 
(iovemment slmuld take all po.ssible precautions to see that the supply 
of the fibre does not exceed the demand for it. 

(21) The object of the regulation that we advocate i.s further 
elaborated in the liglit of other alternative aims of this policy 
(paragraphs 3o and 3(i). 



(22) We further stress the point tliat regulation need not 
inrariably mean restriction of the crop. What we desire to set uj) is 
a normal programme of work and a normal machinery through wliich 
production should he adjusted to demand (paragraph 

(23) One theoretical objection to regulation is examined in detail 
and disposed of (paragraphs 38 and 39). 

(24) Two other practical difficulties, viz., co-operation with other 
jute-growing provinces and the question of substitutes are dis(;ussed. 
We conclude that these difficulties are not insuperable. 

(25) Having regard to the results achieved by tlie voluntary method 
of regulation in the past w’e recommend that the compulsory method 
should be now’ adopted (paragrai)h 42). 

(2(i) We find that the principal practical diflicultios in the way 
of compulsory regulation are statistical and administrative. AVe 
examine these difficulties and suggest the frame-work of a scheme 
(paragraphs 43 and 44). 

(27) AVe recommend the provision of suitahle penal measures to 
iin])lein(‘nt the policy of comjmlsory regulation (])aragraph 45). 

(28) AA"e advocate the im])osition of a nominal fee on the issue of 
licences to nn'et the eost of the scdieine (puragra]»h 41)). 

(29) AA^e recommend the appointmont of a Jute (’ommissioner to 
supervise tliis work as well as to give effect tc) the other recommenda- 
tion that w’e have made (paragraph 47). 


(liapier V/. 

(30) In this chapter we examine the imperfections of the market 
W'hicli depress raw jute ]uices and suggest necessary reforms at 
different stages of the marketing of the crop. 

(31) As regards the inofussil market, we recommend — 

{a) standardization of weights and measures, 

(h) attack on unauthorized deducticms and allowances through 
regulated markets, 

(c) dissemination of up-to-date market information, 

(d) the establishment of grading hoards at selected mofussil 

centres, 

(c) improved village communications (paragraphs 51 to 50). 

(32) The Alajority of the (.ommittee advocate establishment of 
regulated markets all over the jute-growing areas of the Province (rifle 

their Note at page of the Ileport). Tlie Minority recommend the 

establishment of regulated markets at important trade centres. 

The problems connected with them are discussed at considerable 
length, and a quantitative estimate of the benefit likely to accrue from 
them is essayed (paragraphs 57 to 00). 



(•3^^) As regfarrls tlie Calcutta market, we find that by far the most 
important reform necessary here is the standardisation of the grades 
of loose jute. The problems connected with this subject are examined 
in detail, and an outline of immediate action to be taken in the matter 
is given (paragraphs (il to 08). 

(84) We examine some of the alleged defects of the Export Market, 
e.g., the systems of “home guarantee” and “invoicing back”, and 
recommend timt steps should be taken to abolish them as early as 
])ossible (paragra])hs 08 to 71 ). 

(8")) We examine in detail several ideas as to centralized market- 
ing. While we approve of the object underlying these suggestions, 
we are unable to recommend that the scheme of centralized marketing 
under thi‘ a*gis of (lovernmcmt «liscussed in this cha])ter should be 
adopted at ]>resent (paragraphs 72 to 70). 

(80) The Majority of the Committee recommend that immediate 
steps should be taken to set up approved warehouses at all regulated 
markets where cultivators can obtain financial accommodation against 
their crops. 

The Minority of the Committee recommend the establishment of 

warehouses at selected trade centres for the present (page of the 

Report and j)aragraph 77). 

(87) The possibilities of co-operative marketing are discussed. 
In the present state of the co-operative movement in this Province, we 
consider that co-operative marketing of jute has not much chance of 
success. We would therefore stay further action in this direction till 
circumstances improve, A beginning may however be made with co- 
operative transport of jute crops in a village or a group of villages, and 
we recommend that early action should be taken in this direction 
(paragraphs 78 and 70). 

(88) Some collateral considerations bearing on the holding capacity 
of jute-growers are further discussed (paragraph 81). 

(89) The conditions necessary for the successful w'orking of a 
Futures Market in jute are considered. We recommend that loose-jute 
should be the basis of a Futures Market, and conclude that the exist- 
ence of a pro])erly organized Futures Market in loose jute is in the 
interests of jute trade as a whole (paragraphs 82 to 84). 

(40) Some defects in the wwking of the present Futures Market are 
examined. We find that they are all traceable to the present defective 
basis of the market. Some popular criticisms of the Futures Market, 
e.g., the prevalence of speculation and })eriodical payments are 
examined. The Majority of the ( ommittee recommend that the Future 
Market in raw jute should be abolished, and early steps should be taken 
to reconstitute it on tlie basis of loose jute (])aragra])bs 85 to 87). 


Chapter VII. 

(41 ) The problems of fixation of a minimum price for jute are consi- 
dered in this chapter. 

(42) Having considered the arguments for and against the statutory 
fixation of the price of raw’ jute, the Majority of the Committee recom- 
mend that the iiiinimuin prices of different grades of loose jute be 
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fixed before the conmieiicement of every jute season either directly by 
Government or by a Statutory Body appointed by Government (vide 
Chapter VII-B of the Majority). 

The Minority of the Committee, however, acce})t the conclusions of 
the Draft Report, and recommend that in view of the considernlions 
set forth there it would be imprudent, as it is unnecessary, to fix an 
arbitrary minimum price (Chapter VIl-A of the Majority). 


Chapter TV/7. 

(43) In tliis chapter several factors atfectiii/ii^ the price of raw jute 
are considered under the following heads; — 

(a) agricultural factors, (Jt) trade and (c) transport costs. 

(44) We recommend that in future researches on jute seeds, stress 
should be laid on quality as much as on the quantity of yield (para- 
graph 

(4o) We also recommend standardization of seeds for homogeneous 
regional areas (])aragra])h 10(1). 

(40) We recognize that the watering of jute has become a major 
evil of the trade, but recommend no action till the Indian Central dute 
Committee has reported on the dift'erent aspects of it (paragraj)h 104). 

(47 ) AVe find that transport costs (railway and steamer freights) are 
still unduly high in com])arison with the price of the raw material. 
AVe suggest that the question should be taken u]) with the approj)riute 
authority at an early date (paragraphs lOb to 107). 


Chapter IX. 

(4S) AA'^e suggest that no major decision a.s regar<ls the jute forecast 
should be taken by Government till the results of the investigations 
into the problems of jute-census, now l)eing carried out under the joint 
auspices of the Indian (’entral dute Committee and Government of 
Bengal are available. AA"e recommend that Government of Bengal 
should fully support the experimental work now being done on this 
subject (paragraphs lOf) to 1 12), and that when accurate acreage figures 
are obtained as a result of tlie operations regarding the registration 
of jute lands now under way, the forecast of su])ply should be based 
on these figures. 

(49) A\^e recommend the issue of a forecast of demand well in advance 
of the sowing season, and again along with the forecast of sup])ly (para- 
graph 112). 

(50) AVe consider accurate compilation of stocks of raw jute essen- 
tially necessary for the initiation of a comprehensive jute policy. We 
recommend the passing of an emj)ow"ering Act, which will vest Govern- 
ment with the necessary authority, in times of need, to collect statistics 
of stocks of raw jute held in this country (paragraphs 113 and 114). 
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Chapter X. 

(01 ) This chapier contains a prograiimie ()f work, and calls for no 
summary. 
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Note by Mr. 8. N. Biswas. 

I and many other members of the Committee approached tlie 
problem of jute from the point of view of the jute-^'rowers. We 
wanted the Local tioverument to adopt such measures as wovihl ensure 
the maximum possible price of jute to its grower, irresi)ective of any 
kind of administrative difficulty and finamdal obligation on ihe part 
of the Government; because we were of stronj>* (►pinion that no such 
difficulty or oblij^atioii was beyond the ]>owers of the Government t(» 
overcome or fulfil. Fnjin that point of view we, wlio l-ave been called 
the majority ^roup of the (Committee in this report, have recommended 
simultaneous initiation of some measures as will aiipc'ar from tlie 
body of the report and which we have considered to b(‘ funda- 
mental for the purpose of raisin and maintaining the rise in the pri(!e 
of the jute fibre. In making' those rectnnmendations we tricMl to 
convince other members of the Committee wdio did not fully a^ree with 
us to fall in the same line of thinking* w^ith us and to submit a umuii- 
mous report, but failed to brin<? about an unanimity in respect of 
certain matters as wdlJ a])])ear from the body of the re]>ort. (Conse- 
quently, the draft re])ort of the Secretary, wliich embodied the opinion 
of the minority ^roup, recjuired changes on many points. On behalf 
of the niaj(irity g-roiip 1 made those chanf^cs, but all my corrections 
could not l)e accej^ted by the minority »rrou]>. f'lider the cinmmstances 
we had no other alternative than to submit an altogether separate 
report; hut we did not like to do so for the reason of those unacce])ted 
corrections relatiiij(>* to comparatively minor matters. 1 would simply 
jnit it on record that the majority ^roup includinj>‘ myself do not. 
really subscribe to all exjiressions of opinion on particular points. As, 
for example, 1 shall mention below* tw’o matters of some import — 

1. Many of us are strongly in favour of eliminating* the surplus 
capacity of tlie Indian Jute Mills. Hut w^e do not favour indiscriminate 
reduction of loomage. We demand that the surplus looms to be 
eliminated must not be the looms of the Indian-owned mills; on the 
other hand, we demand thal as the looms of the Indian-owned niills 
will iiicrea.'^e, those of the non-Indian-ow^ned mills sliould propor- 
tionately decrease. The reason behind our above demand is that < he 
indigenous jute mill industry of India must, be allow ( m 1 to grow and be 
d(*velo])ed. 

2 . We do not su])])ort tlie view that the prices id raw’ jute de]K‘iid 
on the price of jnle maniifaetures and that there should not be any 
direct nianipulatioji of the jiric.e of jute. Our view lias heen (dearl> 
stated ill our (diservatioiis in Chapters YI and Vll. 


S. N. Hiswas. 
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Note by Mr. 8. A. Salim, M.L.A. 

The report of the Secretary, Jute Enquiry ( oiumittee, Bengal, has 
discussed all the points. Practically there has been unanimity of 
opinion except the fixation of niiniinuni price. I am of opinion that 
wlien regulating market warehouse standardization of weights regula- 
tion *)f ])roduction has been recommended, 1 see no bar to the fixation 
of the minimum price of jute. I do not agi-ee to the scheme of Babu 
Surendranath Biswas wdiich requires an organisation involving crores 
of rupees to be granted by the (Government on the line of the deben- 
tures scheme suggested by the (‘o-oj)erative l)e])artment. The income 
of the l^rovincial (iovermnent is only Us. TJ to L‘l crores and accord- 
ing to the scheme of Mr. Biswas a sum of Us. 20 crores will be required 
to have (central organization to buy all the jute of the l^rovince and 
hold it till better price is ottered by the purchasers. With this view 
the (Government of Bengal experimented by starting a Co-operative 
Sale Society which proved a failure for various reasons. I have my 
doubts if the jmblic will have confidence in the organization and will 
sub.scribe to it. The only argument in favour of an organization sug- 
gested is that the cultivators have got no holding power and this is the 
reason why they cannot get a better price of jute. My contention is if 
the minimum ])rice is fixed and the thing suggested are done. I see 
no reason w’hy the cultivators cannot get a fair price. The other 
argument is that the mill-owners wdll not buy jute and will force 
the hands of cultivators to sell the jute at a i>rice to be dictated 
by them if tliere is no organization to help jute growers to bold 
up their jute. My view is that if the minimum price is so fixed 
which has a margin of ])rotits betw’cen the raw jute and the finished 
goods then I see no reason tor the mill-owners to stop purchase of tlie 
jute wdien they know that they cannot buy the jute for less than the 
minimum ])nc<‘. It may be said that ultimately this minimum ])ric.e 
w’ill become as standard ])rice of jute in future but wdion the jute- 
growers will know the markets rates in ( alciitta and when th(*y will 
be able to know that the world consumption is so many maiinds of jute 
and the jute grown is so many maunds and at the same time if the 
(Toverninent say that a fair pri<‘e is to be so many rupees per maund, 
so the (juestion of the minimum price becoming the standard ])rice does 
not arise. Further in the report there is a suggestion that it a culti- 
vator brings jute and deposits it in the ware-house and he gets a receipt, 
that becomes a negotiable document. So if this is accepted then a 
question of (rovernment guarantee does not arise. Mr. Biswas suggests 
that Banks may be induced to advance money on tlie strength of the 
jute stored in the ware-house. At the present moment some Companies 
in Narayangaiij do take advances from Ibinks on the hypothecation f)f 
the jute in their godowuis, but if, as I said before, in fixing the mini- 
mum i)rice, my suggestions are followed then the question of the Bank 
and advancing money does not arise. So under the circumstances 1 
accept the report drafted by the Secretary and the suggestions discussed 
to be incorporated in the report with the only provision that I strongly 
feel that time has come when (jovernment should take bold stejis and 
fix the minimum price for jute. 
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REPORT ON BENGAL JUTE ENQUIRY COMMITTEE BY 
8IBNATH BANERJEE, M.L.A. 

Preface. 

I owe a word of explanation for submittinf? an aU(>*»et]ier separate 
rep{)rt. The explanation is — I am in jail. 

The examination of Calcutta witnesses was concluded on Sth 
August 19dJ) and the draft r(‘port by Mr. 1). L. Mazunidar, i.c.s., 
Secretary of our ( ominittee, wliich was obviously printe<l already, was 
circulated to us in that last meeting*. Afterwards tw(» dates weie fixed 
ill succession for meetiiig:s of tlie Committee but somehow th<*se were 
not held. And in the meantime due to the w'him of a Subdivi- 
sional Officer [ am here. He cancelled my sureties driven under sec- 
tion 107, Criminal i’rocedure Code, ^^uaran teeing to keep the peace and 
refused either accepting or rejecting half a dozen good sureties offered 
by me, on the most flimsy grounds and seems determined to keep me 
here as long as he can. Tlierefore I had to write this report in jail. 

1 take this opportunity of thanking the jail officials for the extreme 
courtesy extended to me without which it w'as not ])ossible to do any- 
thing here. Hut jail is after all jail. Most of the books of reference 
ami in fact mucli of the mass of materials connected with the enquiry 
and collected at home are not available here. I had to use my memory 
while (|uoting figures which must have caused some inaccuracies. 
Moreover, the time at my disposal is very short. I got the writing 
materials as ]mper, etc., oii Monday afternoon and had to finish the 
report by Tliursday so that it may reach the Committee in time. 

But the matter is of sueh urgent and paramount imyiortance to the 
peo]>le of this country that I think it my bounden duty to place my 
view’s before the Committee, however imperfectly it may be even from 
within the prison bars. 

1 strongly believe that the majority of the members of the Com- 
mittee hold views similar to what I have expressed and would concur 
with me and this report perhaps slightly modified here and there. 
However, unfortunately for me and frudunately for the ot])er members 
of the (’rmimittee, they are not here and I cannot consult them and so 
1 am compelled to submit this separate report. 

I am the only representative of Labour in the Empiiry Commiltee 
and if I have expressed in places somew’hat unorthodox views, f 
crave the indulgence of my esteemed colleagues. 
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Chapter I. 

I ntToductory . 

At the very outset I wish to make it clear that I liave looked at 
the question from the point of view of how tlie interests of the 
peasants and workers — tlie men behind the ploiifch and the loom — <‘an 
be safef^uarded. Tliey are the real producers and it lias Iteen my 
constant effort how' they can ^ret more share in the protits of the jute 
industry. The industry is for the people ami the people for the indus- 
try. I would like to clarify further my last sentence. If we find 
that the industry cannot bear the ])rice of raw jute whicli will leave 
a mar^^in tor him over his cost of production sufHcient for him to live. 
I would rather see the industry ^o, tlian force the ])easauts to slave 
and die in ketqiin^ the industry alive. Similarly, in the mills, if the 
industry cannot f**uarantee a minimum living* condition to the w()rkers, 
that industry has no ri«*'ht to exist. If we see really substitutes or 
alternatives are clieaper, jute industry oujjht to j^o the way of indigo 
and we should try to timl other sources of livelihood for the peasants 
an<I workers engaged in the imlustry rather than allow a state of things 
which amouiits to a systematic* but prolcjnged strangulation. 

This I am stating as a theoretical extreme ])osition so that, the 
stateTuents like ‘Mt will kill the industry, industry cannot bear this”, 
may not be flung at (»ur fa(*e ad naaseanu whenever attempts or 
proposals are made to guarantee to the toilers of the land the irreducible 
minimum of living conditions. Hut none need be in ])anic. I am 
convinced and I feel tluit those who will peruse* these i)ages with 
unbiased mind will be convinc^ed that even after guaranteeing the 
minimum to the pcjusants and workers — l{s. It) per maiind to }>easants 
and Hs. dO per month to tlie workers — theie will be enough margin if 
the whole jnto industry is nationaltsed from the field to the factory 
and bcyvoml to tlie (’onsumers, and the results of scientific research 
and tliorough rationalisation a])]>lied from top to bottom. Tliat 
margin wull be counted in c*rores and it will surely be more than the. 
total revenue of this ])roviuce and with the help of nation building 
can be proceeded on at a space not dreamt of before. 

During the enquiry Mr. D, L. Mazumdar, our worthy Secretary 
often put the following question to the witnesses “How* many per cent, 
jirotit on outlay will you comsider fair in jute cultivation?” The 
implication is this — if the cost of production of a maiind of jute is 
Ks. *1 (it is a])])roximately so and is a generally admitted fact) bow 
can you demand Its. 10 as the minimum ])rice for the cultivator as 
tliis means 100 per cent, profit. He is right in bis own way. 

But I look at it from another point of view. An average peasant 
family may be taken to consist of four members — husband, wife and 
two de])en dents either children or old parents or minor brothers or 
sisters. Often the family is actually much bigger. Even if w^e 
calculate the cost of living at Rs. 2-8 per month per liead (a figure 
certainly too high) the cost per month comes to Rs. 10 per month or 
Rs. 120 per year. Now, my angle of vision is that be must be guaran- 
teed this sum of Hs. 120 per year. If be is a cultivator of jute and has 
two acres or (i bighas of land (average is much too small), he will 
get on an average 2o maunds of jute and in a bumper year when all 
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his jute lands will give good crop he may gel dO maiiiuls. In a bad 
year of flood, etc., he may get 20 mauuds. So from this 2(1 or 0(1 
maunds he must make Its. 121) or at least Us. 100 even it we deduct 
his own wages which has been calculated in the cost of ]>rodiiction. 
Taking average again he miisl add at least Us. 4 to tljc cost of produc- 
tion so that he can barely exist to cultivate the laml and maintain 
children who are to cultivate the land to-morroAV. Looking from this 
angle Us. 10 is not unreasonable at all. Similarly the case of a 
worker in a factory can lie looked at from two different angles of 
vision — diametrically opposed to each other. 

I prefer to look at from this human point of view wliere the basis 
is not the imlustry but tlie liunian beings living in tliis province and 
1 hope my oilier colleagues will also try to look at tlio iiroblem inun 
this iioiiil of view. If you can give more land to the ]>ea.sant 
hy increasing the acreage of arahle land, hy irrigation or draining 
marslies or removing for(‘s1s or constrmding dams, or if you can 
decrease tlie number of ]>easants by scientific means or if you can give 
liim subsidiary occupation in cottage industry or otherwise, or if you 
can alisorh tlie sur])lus in factories, 1 shall <inly he too glad. Uiit as 
long as tliere are hungry cultivators of jute yon shoultl not try to 
keep tlieni starved or semi-starved liy any arguments however logical 
or idausible they may sound to you. 1 shall have none of it. 

I am afraid tliat some of my colleagues are exedaiming “what 
revolutionary ideas!" 1 wish to assure all my colleagues that 1 am 
quite (‘onscious of my limitations as a member of this committee and 
the recommendations I am making in the following pages are not 
revolutionary at all. Uut some members of the Committee here and 
many people outside liave a confused idea of what revolutionary method 
.signifies and often during this enquiry I Imard remarks nimie good 
huimuiredly- that wliat 1 was suggesting was a revolutionary method. 
Finlow majority isrr page i) paragrapli 1!) of the Uiqiort ) considered 
the com])ulsory r(*giilation of jute croj) by legislative action as “revo- 
lutionary action" and hence unjust iiiable. I cannot check the teinpta- 
tion of telling such misiTiformed people what “revolutionary action” 
would he like. It would mean the seizure liy force of all jute mills, 
jute presses, trading concerns in foreign and internal market, etc., and 
making the whole industry a national concern without any compen- 
sation whatsoever to the present owners! This w^ould he the ideal 
solution of the ])robleiii no doubt under certain circumstances but it in 
nothing short of madness to discuss it here. 

Rut nationalisation of the entire jute industry — jute mills and jute 
presses and all — by buying it off — would he a jierfectly non-revohil ionnry 
and even respectable step. The Rureaucratic ifTovernmeut of India, 
even before the Reform Act cjf llKlo, had accepted and has been carry- 
ing out that policy as far as the Railways are concerned. The total 
paid up capital in the jute mills was in 1930-37 about 23 crores 
(See draft Report, paragraph 11). Even if w’e include the presse.n 
and other adjuncts the total capital invested in jute industry at tho 
present day must be w’ell below^ 2^ crores; wliereas the capital invested 
in Railways was about 75 crores, i.e., about three times as much. 
The number of men employed in Railways is also about t.liree times 
as much as in jute mills. The difficulty and immensity of the 
problem of manning and running the vast system of Railways spread 
out 50,000 miles throughout the length and breadth of this great 
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sub-continent of Iiuliu, is certainly not comparable at all to the 
problem of manaffing about 7i} factories within easy reach of (-'alcutta 
manufacturing*: the same kind of stereotyped hessian and sacking*: for 
de<^ades. But it is a staf*{*:erin»‘ fact that the i)rofit in money to the 
millions of Indians from the Bailway investing** To crores of rupees 
is much less in any normal year, than that derived by a handful of 
owners of jute mills from less than 2o crores invested in this industry. 
If the vast Railway system can be nationalised why not the jute 
imlustry by bu\ inj? it offy 

But why buy y If we refuse to pay any compensation to share- 
holder who has alrea<ly drawn double the amount of liis investment, 
shall we be wr(>nj»y Why? In the Money-lenders Bill passed by the 
previous Beni*al Lej’islative Council and amended recently by the 
present Bengal lie^dslative Assembly witii still more stringent provi- 
sions, this is the j)rinciple which had been almost unanimously accepted. 
Even the representatives of the jute mills in the Assembly did not 
raise any j)rotest and rij^htly sf). Now if we ap}»ly the same j)rim*iple 
on them why should tliey f?rud^e or f*:rumbley 

The debt of the peasantry is estimated variously between loO to 
200 crores of ruj)ees. By the a))])li(‘ation of this principle, the 
})eiisants mtist have been saved to the extent of at least dOO to 400 
crores and to tlie same extent the money-lenders must have l)een 
l(»sei*s. Most of the money-lenders are men of small means C()m]>ared 
to the jut(* ma^nat(»s and some of them at least were poor peoph* and 
widows wliose only means of livelihood was the lendi)!^ of their life’s 
Havings. If these could be deprived of all sums one over and above 
double of the amount but, what earthly (or unearthly) objection could 
be raised to the nationalisation, without compensation, of all shares 
which have yielded double its value y If it is argued that this sum 
was invested in industry where there are risks, to cover the risk {Y) 

1 would f>() to tw(» and a half times instead of two times as in the 
case of money-lenders. This should certainly be considered fair! 
It is o() per cent, more tlian what the money-lenders are f»ettin^‘ over 
and above their capital. But many of these shares have already 
yielded ten to hundred times their share value and still tliey are coii- 
tinuiiif^ their merry ^ame of wrinj^in*? out more money out of the 
marrow of the famished cultivators and workers. Some of the mills 
made as much as 400 per cent, in one year alone! if tlie principle 
I have advocated above and wiiicb is beiii”* widely followed in other 
provinces of India also rcj*‘aidinf»: money-lenders, 00 jier t^eIlt. of the 
shares be(*ome immediately nationalised and the rest also become 
automatically nationalised in a few years. This ougiit to supply food 
for serious thought to our Hon'ble Ministers and Ijef»*islators. 

I now jiroceed to deal with the draft report. For the sake of con- 
venience of reference and avoidance of repetition and duplication as 
far as possible, I shall try to follow the draft report chapter by 
chapter, even paraj^raph by parafjraph. 

As T went tbrouf^h the draft report pa**‘e by paf**e, one question 
irresistibly ])eeped into my mind time and apfain — wbat was the 
necessity of liavinj? this enquiry at all, if the conclusions to be arrived 
at were those envisaj?ed in the draft report? The Finlow Committee 
reports — both majority and minority and the supplementary note and 
tlie minutes of dissent, had discussed these very problems threadbare 
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and almost to the same eonehisious. It was noi a very loiio* time ago 
either; those reports were signed from August to December And 

amongst the members of that (\numittee were two ]>ersonages who are 
to-day very important in official circles. One is Hoirhle Khan 
Bahadur x\zizttl II mine, the Si)eaker (d‘ the Assembly itself and 
tile other is no less than Hoirble Mr. Xalini llan.jan Sarker, the 
jirestuit Finance Minister himself. Even, then, their own recom- 
mendations, halting and half-hearted though they were, have not been 
given effect to. One wonders what fate await our recomnuuidations, 
supposing 1 succeed in convincing Mr. Mazumdar to recast his draft 
report in important and urgent matters y 

It is far from my intention, nor will it be fair to Mr. Mazumdar, 
to decry his Draft lleport. He has st tidied the subject thoroughly and 
Las applied his analytical mind very deeply and intelligently into the 
problems, he has brought the facts and figures of Finlow lleporl up- 
to-dat(* and he has broken new grounds in a number of directions, lie 
has given (‘xhausiive argunnmts for all his conclusions and has tried to 
see all sides and lias still jiroduced a (‘oncise rejiort. But I <lo not 
agree wdth all his (‘oiiclusions. His conclusions are those of a very 
cautiotis intelh'ctual theoretician who nibbles at ftroblems and is shy 
to face ])roblems boldly and solve them in a radical manner. 

In a few minor points he has gone further than the majority report 
and in many points lu* lags behind the minority ri*port itself which 
went as far as advancing arguments for radi<*al solutions hut was not 
bold enough to recommend the courses they advocated. J am free to 
confess however that the draft report and the recommendations of 
Mr. Mazumdar, has heiui much hedter than, many members imduding 
myself, had (‘Xjiected. It was r<‘ally an agreeable surprise lo fiml that 
on many p(dTits be changed his views substantially from the view he 
apparently held during the examination of wu’tnes.ses. Om* of the most 
important of these w’as the (‘om])ulsory regulation of jute production; 
or w'as he trying lo find out wdiat possibb* arguments eon hi be brought 
against this course so tliat he could answ'er them better y 

In amdher, imjiortaut matter, viz., the fixation of minimum ]>rice, 
the (iovernmeiil has already taken a<*tion not minding his sc(‘pticism. 
The war situation ])erlja])s exjilains tin* (diange of attitude of the 
(lovernment. The am(»uiit of minimum i»rice fixed per bale is to my 
mind too low a figure to give relief to the peasants, hut that ihej 
principle has lieeii accepted and utded u])oii, is a gj-eat gain and is 
mmdi wtdeome indeed I 

Tlie re]ior1 was written for normal times and thendoii', if the war 
has brought radical (dianges in the situation \vhi(di cannot be imd by 
the re])()rt, we eaimot blame Mr. Mazumdar for it. Mr. Mazumdar has 
divided his recf)mmeudatir)us in two (dasses — long term and ‘^hort term. 
J think w’c shall have to add a new’^ one, viz., War time m(‘asiin‘s. But 
juore about tin’s later on. 

1 find a good deal of difference between the origins of the forma- 
tion of the Finlow (’ommittee and the iireseiit Jute Kiujuiry ( 'ominittee. 
As one can see from tlie introdiudorv ]>aragra]>h of Finlow Deport — 
Majority, that (’ommittee was formed as a result of a nsoliition jiassed 
in the Bengal Legislative Fonneil on 1st February “to make a 

systematic examination of the present eennoinic depression in Bengal 
and to make suggestions as to wdiat temporary and permanent measures 
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Wiay be taken to alleviate the present distress and ensure a steady 
e(*,oiioniie progress of the people of the Presidency. 

The scope was very wide and comprehensive indeed ! 1 wish our 

(h)inmiltee had such sco]h*. I urge upon the present CTOverninent to 
a]>point such a coinmittee as soon as possible. Only such a committee 
can formulate a i^lanned economy for the whole economic structure and 
lake effective measures for steady progress of the people. The time 
patch work is long i)assed. 

Hut the (jrovernmeni of Bengal, instead of forming such a coin- 
mil ice, foniH'd only a Jute Enquiry ('ommitice as it thought that “the 
fall in the price of raw and manufactured jute is one of the primary 
causes res])onsil)le for the acute economic* depression in Bengal.*' It 
was good so far as it went, but it could not certainly take the place of 
a com]»rchensive committee referred to in the previous paragraph. 

The terms of reference of Finlow Committee and also of our Com- 
mittee are both given below for comparison. 

Terms of ndereiict^ of Finlow Cemnnittee : — 

(I) the* (pit^stion of regulation of the ])roduction of jute; 

'(‘J) the marketing of jute, including the esiahlishment of regulat- 
(*d markets and the supply of market information in a 
suitable form to the producers; 

(d) the creatiem of a Jute Committee for the Proviiu'e of Bengal 
on the liiu‘s of the proposed Central Jute (h)mmittee and 
the minimum amount recpiired to finan(‘e such a committee; 

( 4 ) the extent to which other materials have displaced jute and 
the likelihood of further substitutes being found in tbe 
near future; 

(o) tlie ]u»ssil)ilities of making any other economic use of jute to 
an extent that might relieve the present situation. 

The terms of reference of our (*(»mmiilee are — 

(J) the regulation of tin* production cd' jute, 

{' 2 ) the marketing of jiiti*, 

(d) tlie improvement of the price of jute, 

(4) the fixation of the price of jute and 

(•)) the jute forecast, including the eolle(‘tion of information 
regarding stocks in hand. 

Tlie terms of reference of both the committees are praetie^ally the 
same; the item fixation of the price of jute was not included in the 
Finlow C(»mmiitec and it contained instead one item regarding forma- 
tion oi Provincial Jute Committee; moreover “the ijiu'stion of substi- 
tute of jute” and “making other uses of jute" found prominent place 
there. 

Though tliere was some diiference in the respective terms of 
reference, the field of enquiry cc^vered was practically the same. This 
can also be seen from the sets of questionnaire sent by these two 
Committees. Most of the quostion.s are almost the same iii substance 
though just a little different in pliraseology. The replies are also of 
the same nature. On the one extreme the cultivators representatives, 
piteously crying for (lovernment legislation for the protection of their 
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interests — nay their very lives — and on the other extreme, the Indian 
Jute Mills Association denouucinfif any “interference with trade” with 
which they were (juite happy and maintaiuinp: the cultivators were 
quite well off. The recommendations of both majority and minority 
reports of Finlow Committee contain many useful ones, hut so fur 
practically nothin]^ has been done in the last six years. That’s why 
one is tempted to explaiii — if that is the fate of re(‘ommendatious of 
a moderate nature — what is the good of spending thousands of poor 
tax-payers’ money for such commitlees and emiuiries! Often no 
doubt it is to shelve a (piestion. Let us hope the re<*ommcndations of 
this Committee will meet with a better fate! 

At this stage T wisli to make a few general (drservations. 

(1) W itfitwsrs. — As far as i‘vidence both writte?j and o?al is ron- 
cerned, one is disa]»])ointed both by the tjuantity and (juality of the 
replies. (Quantity (‘ould ])erha])s be improved if reminders had been 
sent to persons and orga.nisati<ms from whom no replies or rejdies not 
to the point were obtaincMl. 

As regards (jualiiy, T feel that if those persons who had given 
evidence eitlier written or verbal, to the Finlow Committee before, 
were spe<*ially approaclied better quality of report would have been 
obtained. The opinions of those who had given their thoughts to 
these ])roblems onci‘ six years before, would have been now of much 
more interest and weight. The omissi(»n to call as witnesses those 
members of the Finlow Committee, who are still available here, seems 
to m(‘ a serious one. [Two of them (aiTue before us TTon’hle Khun 
Bahadur Azizul flmpie and Khan Bahadur Arshad Ali, Begistrar of 
Cf)-oj)erative Societies |, luit (‘ven in their eases suttiieent lime was not 
given to get their opinions fullv on jioints which they had pressed 
strongly in Finlow R(‘port. I had rt‘quested Khan Bahadur Arshad 
Ali to submit a report about the jute sale societies which wen* 
established in 028, 11129, and 19‘10, how tliey functioned, where there 
was loss and how and what was their eai)ital and how the capital was 
raised, etc., but that rc])ort is not fortln*oming, at any rate, I have 
not got it. 

The opinion of Mr. (t. S. Butt on organisation of jute growers in 
villages was an original otic and it would have been Vf*7y )ud 2 >ful indeed 
t(» know whether he liad perfected his sclieme in the m(*antime and 
what further light lie could throw on the subject. Similarlv the 
opinion of Mr. N. C. Sen Cupta on liis well thought out Jute Bill and 
on co-operatives and on compulsory regulation of jute produ(*tion and 
of Dr. J. C. Sinha on futures market and of Mr. D. F. Khaitan and 
other members would have thrown much light on these proldenis and 
helped us in the solution of these coinjdicated and controversial 
subjects. Lastly the weight of opinion of Hon’ble Xalini Ran jail 
Barker would have been enormous and the carrying out of one 
recommendation would have been greatly facilitated. If it is still 
possible, it would be better to take their opinion on the draft report. 
The report is too late in any case for this session and so tlie delay of 
a few days — a week at most — to get their opinion would be surely 
worthwhile. 

(2) Co-operative.'s. — All tliroughout the reports of Finlow Com- 
mittee both majority and minority, we find frequent references to the 
co-operative societies — for the purpose of carrying on restriction 
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propaffanrla, for tlisiributing quota of lands to he oiiltivated, for 
enforciiiji: laws when any is to be passed, fctr cireiilatiii" the price of 
Calcutta and otlier Centres, for inspecting weights and scales, for 
supervising regulated markets, for distribution of better seeds, for 
utilising released land for <*ultivatioTi of substitute crops, for trans- 
porting the jute to the regulated markets, for financing the cultivators 
for cultivation and holding up the crop, for financing Central Jute Sale 
Societies, etc., etc., too numerous to mention in a breath. In fa(*.t the 
co-operativ«*s were upiiermost in the mind of the members in all the 
operations from field to factory or to baler. But in the draft report 
the eo-o])erative soei<*ties are scarcely mentiomsd. 

T]i(‘ number of <‘o-operative societies of all kinds in this province 
is about d0,t)00. The number would have been doubled if (Toverniiient 
bad not starved tins department for the last si^: years and had not the 
department deliberately stopped registering new societies, and w^e 
would have been nearer our goal of at least one co-operative society in 
each village. (loveriiment gave in the last two years aboul So lakhs 
of rupees in agrirultural loans: if all this amount had been given 
tlirough eo-o])erative societies at least 10,0110 more societies could liave 
l)(*t*ii siarted. For the la.st six months the de]»artment lias been very 
active and in this in(-redibly short period about b,()00 new socicdies have 
been registered. Kven as it is, there are about SO. 000 c()-oi>eraiive 
societies scattered throughout the length and breadth of the country; 
they liave a membersliip of about half a million — only see-ond to the 
National Congress as far as membership is (‘oiieernecl ; tlH‘y liave a 
working eajiital of about ^){?) erores of rupees. The importance of such 
a vast organisation sliould not be minimised. Even admitting all the 
eliarges against the co-operatives that the members are not fully 
conscious, that the credit is frozen and that important otliee bearers 
of the co-operative societies have lost faith in the moveiiKMit, etc., it 
(‘unnot be denied that there is no other organisation more fit to take 
up the work of uplifting the economic condition of the people. Tbf'y 
are already organised and available and have experi(*n(‘e of business 
transactions, accounts and records and needs of tbt* masses and they 
are under the direct supervi.sioii of a fiovernmeni de]>artmeijt and now 
under one Bon’ble Minister exclusively for that work. 1 hope in the 
final re]>ort adecjuate steps would be recommended for utilising the 
co-operative s(M*ieties aln‘ady existing or to be formed for the ]>ur]>ose 
of tackling this jut(* iirohhun. 

(d) Labour . — Another point which strikes me j>articularly is how 
the importance and claim of Labour has been totally forgotten. If 
we consider the jirohleiii from field to the factory, “Labour” is 
uiideniahly a very iniiiortant factor and in the manufacturing ])roce.S8 
it is uiidisputedly the most important factor. Even if we class agri- 
eultural, day labourers in the category of cultivators, as is customary 
though not scientific, the numher of industrial workers in the jute 
mills and prt*sses and their subsidiary processes will be a little less 
than half a million. Their importance in the jute industry cannot 
he overemphasised. In any committee formed to tackle any of the 
various ])roblems regarding jute, there should he at least two represen- 
tatives of labour — one from the A.ssembly and one from the Kegistered 
Trade T^uions of jute workers. If there are two representatives of 
Labour as 1 liave .sugge.sted along with four representatives of peasants, 
then only tlie intere.sts of the peasants and workers can be safeguarded. 
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In the* Finlow Ileport both iiiajoriiv and minority, oonimittoos are 
suggested; but neither in the Indian Jute Committee, nor in the Bengal 
;Tute Oominiltee nor in the eoniinittees suggested l>y Mr. MindJougall 
01 Dr. X. C. Sen (iiipla for marketing and regulating jute, the 
suggestion is even made for any representative of labour. In the 
Indian Central Jutt‘ Committee out of members there is not even 
one representative of Labour. This is a serious tlefeet and sliouhl Ik* 
remedied as soon as possible by including two rei)resen(atives of 
Labour. 

In the various committees proposed in the draft rejuirl also 
“Labour” is totally forgotten. 1 strongly urge that in any committee 
to be formed tliere must be at least two representatives from “Labour”, 
otherwise the committee will not inspire confidence in the half a million 
of industrial labourer engaged in the jute industry. It is to be borne 
in mind that it is a serious matter. 

Jn the Finlow (hmimittee itself there w^as no representative of 
labour — which was a serious handicap to properly evaluate the labour 
point of view. In the present committee also, 1 am here representing 
labour point of view by accident. There was no specific instruction 
to include a labour re]U‘esentative. The Congress Farty was to elect 
three members in the committee and the Leader and the Chief Whip 
of the (Congress Party luckily selected me. If J, or any other Labour 
representative had not been chosen by the Congress, Labour would have, 
been again denied its fair and reasonable claim altogether. I hope in 
future in matters concerning jute, any (’.oimnittee is formed by the 
Government two representatives from labour would Ikj included. 

(4) ('mn mittres , — As one goes through the draft report one (‘annot 
hel}) feeling that being unwilling or unequal to the task of facing many 
l)roblems, the usual Bur<*aucrati<‘ method of suggesting Committees 
of Enquiry lias been adojited, 1 think there are about a <lozen 
matters which have beim referred to eommittees for emiuiring into 
tliem and finding sidulions for them. One wishes to know why were, 
not these questions investigated tlioroughly in this enquiry and jiroper 
solutions suggested The previous enquiry had more or less thorouglily 
analysed and examined the problems and at least ])repared the base 
for final .solution. 

It is very unfortunate that the first Chairman of the Committee, 
the late Mr. J. B. Kinderslev, M.r., d.s.o., i.r.s., who had intimate 
personal knowledge of the jute problems and what is more, had «leep 
sympathy for the (‘ultivator.s, exjiiiHMl during the crmrsi*. of the inv(‘sti- 
galions. It is still more unfortunate that our prcMUit Cliairman 
Mr. L. It. Fawciis, had neither the time nor the op])or- 

tunily (1 should not say desire) to go into the working of the com- 
mittee more fully tlian he has done. And it is nothing short of a 
tragedy that our Secretary Mr. 1). L. Mazumdar, i.c.s., was burdened 
with other departmental work, while he was occujiied in this most 
important task. His Secretaryshiji of the Jii(‘e and Paddy Conimiitee 
was not bad and was perliaps heliiful in j)roperly analysing the jute 
problem, but to engage him wliile occupied in these two tasks, in 
other departmental work in the AVriters' Buildings, was an act of 
sheer irresponsibility, if not, criminal negligence on the part of the 
Government. If this had nut been done, I am sure Mr. Mazumdar 
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would have been able to carry through his investijrations in several 
matters and would not have been compelled to sujrgest new committees 
for caryirijtf out those investigations. 

Formation of committees ad-intinituni, is a pltfasant pastime for 
the i(*d-ta]>ists, but it is extremely cruel to the people. Between the 
last en(|uiry and this emjuiry almost seven years have passed with 
j)raciically no steps liaviiig been taken. Only one committee is now 
needed to carry out the recommendations of the ])resent committee with 
am])le jjowers and funds to become eilective. This Committee of 
Actirm will ])e aide to go into any (|tu*stioii that will require further 
inv(‘stigation or emiuiry. 

(o) W nr xifttafioti. — As I have remarked already, the War has 
radically altered the whole situation. The present time is tin? most 
t)]iportun(* for making any attempts for rationalising the jute industry 
from Held to factory and factory to the consumer. We can even take 
the risk to Ixdd experiments. For nationalising the industry also this 
is an ideal opportunity but for innuediate tasks of this Committee, I 
shall sj»cak of only of national jdaniiing and national control of the 
industry and not of immediate nationalisation of the entin‘ industry. 

The luig(‘ orders of the sand bags are already keeping the mills 
workijig -Id per cent, more hours than before. The price of raw jute 
has risen <M)iisi(li‘ral>ly. Already (lovernment of Bengal have ])assed 
two very welcome ordinan(*es — one fixing the minimum price (though 
too low) of jute bales and another for tlie compulsory regulation of the 
production of raw jute. The fear of tlu* thet)reticians opposing the 
principle of the first ordininua* vmiiiimum ])riee) lias been totally 
belied. It is due to the War — tliey may argue. May bt‘. But let 
us take the fullest oi»portunity of th(‘ War whieli is lik{dy to last for 
three years, TjcI us in the meantime establish the i)riee of raw jute, 
pass other necessary measures by legislation, bind up the lu'cessary 
apjjarattis jo deal with the jute problem, gather experience and train 
up the persoiiiud, and accumulate funds and gel ready for the time 
the War will ]u‘ over — for it is hound to he over sooner or later, 
so lhat after the war we may find ourselves in a safe, sound and strong 
])osition, able to tackle the jute ]»rohIem radically from field t(» factory. 

From the Sunday “Statesman” of loth October Ml-ll). we learn 
(luring War, Dundee will not he much of a eoiiipetitor to the Indian 
.lute Mills. It says “One imj)ortant feature of the situation is the 
curtailment of ])r(Mlu(*tion in Dundee as the result of lack of workers. 
This may S(‘em strange, hut the fact is that many of thi* men engaged 
hitherto on night sliift s]unning have been (*alled to tin* fighting forces 
and they eanm»t be replaced, so that spinning maehinerv has been, 
at niglits shut down. 

“Women are not allowed to work after 7 p.m. This may account 
for a reduction of the ([Uantity of jute to be used by Dundee.” And 
Dundee is the only seriou.s rival of Indian Mills in Hessian and Sack- 
ing production. Great Britain has only 8,500 looms compared to 
about ()1,')00 in India (Bengal 00,000 and other provinces 1,500). 

If the condition of Great Britain is as reported above, the condition 
of Franw can be well imagined. She ha.s about 7,000 jute looms and 
she is niticli jxxirer in trained workers. Her demand on man powder is 
much more acute than in Great Britain. Her need to manufacture 
guns, ammunition, air planes, etc., is also much more pressing than 
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in Britain and so it is safe to ussuiiie that she eaimot increase her pre- 
war production and, may he, will have to reduce considerably even her 
pre-war i)roducti()n. Now, there are about 4o,(M)0 looms outside India; 
Great Britain and France top^ether possess l-"),r)()0 looms, i.c., im»re 
than per cent, of the total loomage of the world outside India. 

Gernnany has got 9, (>00 looms, together with ( 'Zecho-Slovakia 
(2,000 looms), Iceland (1,000 looms) and Austria (1,100 looms) which 
are now parts of the Tliird llcifdi or Greater (iermany, Siie possesses 
14,000 looms, i.e., another ]>er cent, of the loomage of the world 
outside India. These looms must remain absolutely idle during the 
war exce])t for the stock of jute tliey might have had befon* the w'ar 
started. This stock cannot but be insignificant. 

Moreover, the remaining countries jmssessing tlie rest or -Idi per 
cent, of the looms, viz., Italy (odlOl)), Belgium (d,000), Sweden 
(1,000), etc., w’ill surely find it more urgently necessary and profitable 
t(» <‘onccntrate on their otlier industries, specially those materials 
directly needed in war, than on jute manufacture wu’th prica* of jute 
munufaidure gone high and tlie supply being irregular due to the 
diversion of sliipping in oilier directions and the constant dread of 
attacks h(»th from above the skies and dowui below’ the water by airo- 
plan(*s and subm'arin(*s. 

Therefore the field loi- the Indian Jute Mills is quite free from any 
comiietilion worth the name. The orders for sand bags alone are likely 
to be continuous. There is no limit — except one’s own ])urse — to the 
ext(*nt you (‘an make defensive prej)araiion against long range 
bombardment and specially air-])ombing. And the theatre of war 
seems to lie ever exjianding. 

-\part from sand bags, the Indian Mills can and must manufa(‘ture 
all those goods which (iiuinany, Austria, Boland and Czechoslovakia 
used to produce with jute except Hessian and Sacking. If during this 
war the jute industry in India does not extend its s(‘o]>e in these 
directions, none hut the mill owuiers will hv blamed. To mak(‘ (dforts 
in this direction as suggested by the draft report, this time and 
opportunity is an unicjue one and should be seized with all haste by 
the mills. It tlic mills li<*sitate and ]»refer to follow the unimaginative 
line of Hessian and Sacking, the Government sliould stej) in and fon‘e 
such rational course. It may he necessary to enforce o to II) pt*]- ciMit. 
quota of total ])roducliori of a mill to he su(*h i)roducts. 

Froiii the i)oint of view' of .starting compulsory regulation of 
production also, the .situation is very helpful. As the* cultivators are 
getting miieh higher price* than last year, they w'ould h(‘ much more 
inclined to obey willingly any legislative measures which W(»uld 
ensure them similar high price even if the areas they are allowed to 
cultivate are curtailed. Possibly, during the war ihere will be no 
need to curtail the acreage, but it may be necessary to stop any further 
sudden and wide rise in acreage due to high price of raw’ jute. In 
any case the machinery must be. ready to tackle any situation and at 
the time of high price it w’ill he easier to do so and any restriction will 
not tell heavily on any cultivator. 

Similarly, if we are at all serious about forming a central market- 
ing body, this w'ar time w’ill be the mo.st advantageous. Even if the 
cultivators are advanced 50 per cent, of the price at the time of deposit- 
ing their jute, they would be able to wait longer now for the rest of 
the price as they will he getting much higher sums already due to the 



hijrhfT prire of jute. Last year he was happy if he could jjet Ils. 5 
per luainul; this year, he uiay 8:et Ks. 5 as 50 per cent, of the price as 
advance alone. 

Moreover, at any other time if any iniiiimuni price was fixed, it 
was juile conceivable that the Indian Jute Mills and the balers would 
jointly boycott the p:rowers for one complete session and thus force 
the central market in«f body either to sell cheaper than the mininnim 
price or to bay the entire jute cr<»p of one year. At the rate of Es. 10 
minimum price per maund it would ordinarily require 50 crores of 
rupees. Even if we are to pay 50 per cent, of the price as advance 
25 crores of rupees would be nece.ssary. Hut the war bein»' there, the 
mills and tlie balers would not dare to do any such thiny: because of 
the war needs of the Allies, not to speak of their (»wn interest of 
making!; hip;h rate of profit during war time. 

Fixation of minimum price has been started already. The ordi- 
nance fixed the minimum price of a hale of jute at Ks. dO. This was 
t«»o low as 1 have said before. If the bales are to be sold or bought 
at lis. dtl or Us. 7-‘l per maund the cultivator cannot expect to get 
more tlian Us. 4-8 per maund in his village market. The <rost of 
transport and all middlemeirs charge amount to about lis. 2-8 to 
Us. 2-12 per niaund. lienee the <‘ultivatoix eaiinot get even the cost of 
])roduction if bales are sold at Us. Jti. Hut the (fovernnnMit perhaps 
realivsed their error and the press note of the (lovernmeiit of Bengal 
issued on 7th October, cultivators are advised not to i^art with their 
jute on less tlian Us. 8 per maund. The mills have agreed to pay such 
jirice which should give the agri<‘ulturists at l(*ast Us. 8. So we are 
very near already to Us. 10 per maund which we have been demanding 
for a long time and which should be a fair price for jute in normal 
times. 

But during this war time, the priee should bo forced up to Us. 15 
per maund. This t*aii be easily done without any fear of substitute 
or alternative. Hen* is absolutely no fear of any substitute or alter- 
native capturing even a fraction of tlie jute trade in the course of 
three years when the war will continue. We should always keep in 
view that with re-estahlishmeiit of peace we should come hack to 
Us. 10 per Tuaund. Us. 15 is to he only a war time price. If the 
world consumption of jute remains at about lt)0 lacs of hales, the 
<'ultivators will he making a profit of 50 crores over the cost of 
production ]H*r year. In three years this will he Us. 150 and the 
Central Marketing body can easily set a])arl Us. 10 crores jH*r year 
or Hs. 80 cnires in three years. This sum will be (piite sufficient in 
future years to ])ay 00 per cent, of tlie price as advance to the culti- 
vators when they de])osit their jute with the (5‘ntral Marketing body. 
This monopoly of jute can be achieved now anrl the price forced to 
Us. 15 per mauud if a central marketing body is established now and 
a capital of 10 crores or a guarantee only of 10 crores credit is given 
by (ioverniiicnt . The ])icture T have drawn is ueitlier fantastic nor 
a socialist rto]»ia. If tlie circumstances are favourable we can achieve 
what 1 have described. Was not jute sold at Us. 25 even Us. 80 a 
maiiml lor one season V We are not attempting anything so high now. 
Even in the most unfavourable circumstances jute price can be fixed 
at Us. 10 without doubt, which wdll also mean a net gain of Us. 25 
crores to the cultivators over their cost of production. Even that 
would he no mean achievement. Bengal has a monopoly of this fibre, 
why should she not utilise it to her advantage. 
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(r&vennuent of liengaL 

The (Joveniinent of have re(H»ntlv taken snnie very gooil 

«tep.s as far as jute is eoneerneil. With all luy politieal ditVerenees 1 
must admit this fact and give the devil his due. It is true tliat last 
September, Bengal Government was stampeded into passing an 
Ordinance which caused great harm both to the peasants ami to tin* 
workers. If while passing that ()rdinan(*e, which was manifestly in 
the interest of the jute mills, they had safeguarded the interests of 
the peasants by fixing the minimum price of jute at Its. 7 as we were 
demanding and the minimum wage of the workers at Us. ‘JO we 
W’ould have nothing to say. The Ordinance caused loss of about 
7 (*rores to the peasants as the production due to flood was about 

crores of maunds and but for the Ordinance peasants would have 
easily got Its. 7 per inaund, wlicreas they had to sell at Its. b or less 
per maund. This also caused a loss of employment to JodlOO workers 
and over 000,000 workers had their w’ages reduced by nearly 10 per 
cent, or lis. J-8 per month. Even if this Ordinance had been i)assed 
4 or 0 weeks afterwards, the peasants would not sufter so much and 
by that time SO per cent, of the crop w’ould have passed from the 
hands of cultivators. It was soon after our (‘ommittee met first. Not 
only we were not consulted but not even the then (’hairman, late 
Mr. Kindersley. Our protest and the protest of the then Ohairman 
w’ent absolutely unheeded. 

Soon after, (ur c<dlcague Mr. Surendra .Xath Biswas, 
hrouglit ill a jiroiiosal in the committee that some husinessmen were 
ready to guarantee minimum juice of lls. 7 per maund, if Government 
assured that m‘xt season there would be compulsory regulation and if 
(loverumeiit gave some credit to them. The financial imjdications 
w*ere (juite negligible l)ut Government would have nothing of it. 

For adoption of compulsory regulation this season, about a dozen 
members of the Committee including myself, after finishing our 
encjuiry at Bungpore, urged upon the Chairman of our Committee on 
Jtitli of January 1989 by a letter through one of our colleagues 
Mr. S. A. Salim, m.l.a., to call aii early meeiiiig of the committee 
and submit an ad interim rejiort to Government, but that projmsal was 
turin?d down. 

Again on (he loth of Fehruarv I9d9, wdien our conimittee imd 
Mr. Sunndra Nai)i Biswas moved a re.solution that there should be 
<jomiiulsorv restriction of ‘JO j»er cent, for this season. Tli»‘ resolution 
W'as jiassed, but Government took no action on it, but W'us satisfied with 
carrying on projiagaiida for voluntary restriction of Ui jn'r cent. 
The result has been as the recent final forecast shows an increase( !) 
of UJ per cent., on the sowings and an increase of about 48 per cent., 
on the production over last year. The wnr came fortunately for lfi(‘ 
Government of Bengal, otherwise the cultivators w^ould have suffered 
terribly this year. 

However with the ajiproach of the w^ar, (iovernmenl have lieen 
acting in the right spirit. The first act was an ordinance to declare the 
ininimum price of a hale of jute as Hs. 80; this w^as a halting and 
half mea.sure but quite in the riglit direction. Then caim* in quick 
succession an ordinance fixing of the price of Hessian, appointing 
adequate staft' (about 4,000) for the compulsory regulation of produc- 
tion, Press note asking the peasants to realise Ks. 8 per maund and 
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recently another nnlinance to enforce compulsory rep^ulation. All 
these are measures hencficial to the cultivaiors aiul we have been lonj? 
deinandiiifr sucli measures. From the ordinance of last year the 
(lovernmeiit have trav(*lled very far indeed and deserve our sincere 
con«-ratulation. And now the next lo<»:ical step has to be taken. This 
is tlic f(»rmaj]oii of a central marketinj? body with a g*uarantee of credit 
of t(‘n crores. This body is to function in close co-operation with Co- 
operative J)ej)artinent. The reasons and ar‘»'umeiits, why no time 
should be wasted in its formation and what advantages are likely to 
accrue from it and what will be its fun(‘tions, I have described in 
stum* detail above. Hut really they are all sketchy. If the (Govern- 
ment of Hen”:al and the llonble Ministers, liave been imbued with 
a «»;enuine tt‘mi)er of experinumlation, if tlu*v fetd real exhilaration 
wiili which novelty siiould be received, then it will be worthwhile to 
make more detailed n^commendations. 

Already we have three excellent propj>sals. ()m‘ was made by 
J)r. Naresh Chandra Sen (iu]>ta in 19*10 in his Jute Hill. The second 
is ih(‘ note on j)ropose(l Jute (control Corporation, by Mr. A. P. 
MacDoujiall, c.h.k., both of these were considered by the Finlow (hmi- 
mittee and the most recent is the Jute Hill of our c(dleaj,nic Mr. Surendra 
Nath Hiswas, notice of vvhi<-h was ^‘iven to th(‘ pr(‘sent Assembly by 
sev(*ral of us including' myself. (loveniment has m)t thou^^ht fit to 
accept any of tlomi. If (jovernimmt want tf) take the whole credit let 
them formulate a new Hill (Ui the basis of these documents or without 
th(*m. All that 1 want is a s(*heme on this lim*; any modification h(U*e 
or there will not be difficult to make, as tlie scdieme is put into opera- 
tion and difficulties are exj)erienced. The ])ropositif)n is a sound one 
and no more suitable time than this for launching: such a sthejne is 
noi likely lo come in a de(*ade or two or more. 

1 liope the (lovernmeiit and the Jlon’lile Ministers will have the 
wisd(»m and sagacity and most of all courag^e to take the neet'ssary step 
and earn the ^raiiuide of millions of cultivators of Heii<>’al and if 1 
may say so, the admiration of tlieir jiolitical ojiponeiits. 


Chapter II. 

This chai»tt‘r is historical and descriptive and I liave not inueJi to 
say about it. 

Tliere is an excellent collection of useful facts and figures absolutely 
necessary to grasj) the problem of jute industry. There are several 
references to the re])orts of the Finlow (’oiiimittee. It would be better 
to give the other relevant and important tables of figures in this 
report; it is difficult to get hold of a copy of Finlow Committee’s report, 
as I know from my own experience. Moreover people have not much 
time and energy to spare to hunt after these figures. It would there- 
fore be very convenient to have all relevant and important figures 
handy in this report. I specially urge the inclusion of the tables 
(brought up to date) found in Finlow' Report at pages 67, 68, 69, 71 
7d. 78, 79, 81 and 84. 

j In paragraph 7 of the draft report on page 7, there seems to be a 
misprint. The number of mills in July 1980 is given as 100, but on 
fiubsequent years the number is shown as 82. I do not know of any 
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reduction in the number of mills; there has been constant increase as 
the number of looms show. In the last column decrease of spindles 
is shown but as far as 1 know there was and is no mills where only 
spinning is done.] 


Chapter III. 

This chapter is a brilliant analysis of the problem of prices. 
Mr. Mazunidar hits the nail directly on the liead wlieii he says the 
“price of raw jute is the problem of jute in llengal. The formulation 
would have been more precise, if the words ‘which the cultivators are 
to get,' were added after the wonls, the ‘])nee of raw jute’. ll\it this 
meaning is (juite implicit in Mr. Mazumdar's formula. His arguments 
are, as usual, (juitc logical. 

lUil I am unable to agri'c willi one of liis camel unions, ‘that there 
was for some time ]>ast not iiiuch discrepancy between the price' of raw 
jut<‘ and jute maiiiifachires and therefore the icroblem is analytically 
very much dilVercnt from what Fiiilow (\mimiitee was called upon to 
tackh'/’ ( Paragra])lj 17.) 

Jlis summing U]) o1 the four factcus connec'ted with price at the end 
of ])aragra])li ‘JO, is iiuilc correct and wcdl formulatc'd. Wo tind that 
at the tinu* when Nr. Maznimlar drafted his rc'pcut tmly one fac'tor, 
viz., measures iiiteudc'd t(» incrc'ase the price of jute al tJie ex])ense of 
ihe other fact(»rs of ]u*oduetion was toucdic'd. lUit c'ven hen* the' 
fundannmtal position remains the same, though a little hlurrc'd for the 
time being. 

Tlie Indian .lute Mills Assoeiatioii, being unable to force a tt*w 
mills, which wi'rc outside the Assoc'ialion, to restrict juoduct ion, 
started in caily Ib'iT unrestric'tc'd ]>rculuetion and tloodc'd the market 
with manufactures. Their object was t(» spoil the market so tlial e\ ‘ry 
mill would be iiieurriiig losses. They had strong reserves and wa i<ed 
to crush out of existence ihe recalcitrant mills or to bring them down 
cm their knees, as tlmy were mostly mills owned by Indians not long 
ago and bad slender reserves. But the Indian Jute Mills Association 
Iiad miscalculated. Though these “rebel" mills liad no doubt slender 
resotirees, their overliead and managing exjcensc'S were much smaller. 
The result was, they were incurring very little loss companal to tlie 
Association mills or were even making a small profit. So tlie policy 
failed completely, it only succeeded in bringing the price of jute 
manufacture to very low* figure. 

At this stage the Hmi Ministry ami sj»ecially the Hon'blc Labour 
Minister <*ame to the rescue of the Indian dule Mills Association in 
August lbJ8 and passed an ordinance forcing all mills to work 4'> 
iiours as maximum from b4, they were w’(>rking before. How disastrous 
ihe cousequenees ^vere on tlie ])easant.s and w-orkers. 1 hiive already 
described in the first chapter. Anyhow^ it saved the jute inilL from 
Jiuge lowsses. 

The step taken by the Indian Jute Mills Assoeiatiou was act of 
(le.speration and wrould have amounted to “Harikari” for most of the 
Association Mills, but for the timely intervention of the < government. 
So this unusual period cannot be cited as a tendency that the discre- 
pancy between the price of jute and jute manufactures did not exist.. 
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Mr. Mazunidar himself roneedes, that the ordinance already changed 
the situation and the war orders have still widened the gulf betw'een 
the price of jute and jute manufacture and the correlation between 
the two lias jiractically reverted back to the age old position. We 
shfuild not be misled by the abnormal situation created by the senseless 
and suicidal measures of the Indian Jute Mills Association. 

^J'ho Association inills possess about 9') per cent, of the loomage 
and they could by tlieir restriction keep u]) the tone of the 
market, hut instead of doing this, it w-aiited to furnish the 5 per cent, 
who could only make a little extra profit but could not even by working 
double or triple shift intluenc.e the market to any api>recial)le degree. 
With the s])irit of revenge, they deliberately tried to spoil the market 
and the industry. It indirectly reacted on the peasants who were 
suffering terribly due to the depre.ssion in the industry. The action 
of the Indian Jute Mills Association was not only a case of cutting 
one’s own nose to spoil the journey of another, it was worse. It was a 
crime against the industry and the people. We have to devise means 
to punish in an exemplary manner such criminal folly and make its 
repcdition impossible. 


Chapter IV. 

This chapter deals with factors affecting the prices of manufaetures. 
'The eonclusicm arrived at in paragraph that after there 

has been a falling off in demand is hardly maintainable even from the 
tables supplied in the same page of the report itself. In 19-10-17, the. 
pnMluetion by Indian Mills was 79*0 lues of hales and in I9d7-‘18, 
instead of falling off, goes up to 75*4 laes of bales, i.e., an increase of 
7 ]K*r cent. 

The table of export of raw jute and manufactures given on the same 
page also does not confirm that ctmclusion. The ex])ort of sacking in 
1900-97 w*as 519,900 tons while in 1997-98, it was 5s?-9,000 tons, an 
increase of 5,999 ions, though in Hessian there was a slight fall of 
about 2 ])er cent. The fall in export in raw jute is explained by the 
inereased j)roduction in Indian jute mills; the diiferenee i'ctwoen the 
export of raw jute in 199()-97 ancl 1997-98, from table II is 74,099 tons, 
which is equal to nearly 4 la(*s of bales, whereas from table I it is 
11. 5 laes. So tlie figures are not very accurate. Moreover, to dedilce 
from the .‘flight variation of figures of one year alone, i.e., 1997-98 

that then* has l)eeii a steady falling off of deiiiaiid, is hardly logical. 
However 1 agree that the demand was not rising, which w*as bad 
ejiough — as the ])rice then in 1997-98 was very l()w\ 

That war would come soon and give a filli]) to the industry w^as to 
liim to(» fanciful a ]iy])otlicsis of (miiveiiieiit concatenation of circum.s- 
taiices. His ])rophesy, though expressed in grandiloquent phraseology, 
has proved to he hopelessly w*rongI It is however true that w*e cannot 
make our normal estimate of trade on w’ar situation. 

1 entirely agree with liim in his emphasis for new* uses of jute, 
other than its employment as packing material and also in his draw- 
ing pointed attention of the Ipclian Jute Mills Association to the report 
of its ow’ii .sulwommittee .submitted more than six years back, and of 
w-hich sub-committee our esteemed colleague Mr. W. A. M. Walker, 
M.L.A., was also a member. 
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The principal items recommeiuietl Un iiianntacture are : (ft) 
Housing — Heat insulation, i)lastic furniture, carpets and curtains, 
upholstery, hlankets, wall coverings, etc., (h) Transport — ^Cur up- 
Lolvstery, water proof (‘overs, tarjiaulins, canvas, fire proof, water priuif 
and rat. proof materials, cordage and ropes, (r) Industry — Electric 
insulation, plastic reinforcement, wool packs and cotton containers, 
(d) Mercerised and hleached fibres, blending with wool and cotton, 
etc, (paragraph 20 ). 

To these may be addt‘d packing papers with jute thread nets 
between two sheets, as are being manufactured in Ludlow Mill. Hut 
what is the good of lengthening the list? The duggilal Kamlai)at 
Jute Mill is the only mill which is producing some of these articles 
but it is not in llengal and does not belong to the Indian Jute Mills 
Association ! 

1 associate wholeheartedly with the dignified rebuke administered 
to the Indian Jule Mills Association for not doing anything in this 
direction and what is worse for showing a complaisant attitude t(»waids 
this far rea<‘hing ]>r(d)lem of reorganisation. The advice given for 
constructive rationalization, to embark on a forwaid policy and to 
evolve constructive schemes to adapt themselves to the changing 
currents of demand, instead of using their financial reserves merely to 
offset their losses when they occur, is a sound one. But 1 have grave 
doubts whether it will bear any more fruit than it has done since the 
report was out in Uh‘h‘1 and Finlow (Vnnmittee emphasised on them. 

My own considered view is that without nationalisation no thorough 
rationalisation — constructive or otherwise will be possible. In 
another ])lace 1 have suggested that definite quotas say .10 per cent, 
or T) ])er (*ent. should be fixed and ea<di mill should be fo7*<‘ed to produce 
that iHU’ceiitage of its total r>r()duction in any one of these new lines 
suggested. That is the only way to achieve any tangible result. 


llandloom. 


I also fully agree with suggestion made by the Minority of the 
Finlow Committee and reiterated in the Draft Ke])oH, that the ])oten- 
tialities of the handloom industry should be fully explored for making 
Ashans, Car])ets, Satramdiis, etc. (]>a?agraph 26). 

I wdsh to add scopes of such handloom industries may be experi- 
mented upon with great ease in Benpil Jails where labour is abundant 
and free ( !). If this is done, the industry will gro\v up and at the 
same time the ])risoners will learn vsorae useful trade, whiidi tlH‘y may 
adopt and earn an honest living when they go out. The system of 
paying a small wage to the piisoners will make this labour very 
popular in jail and at the same time production will be very miudi 
smooth. 

It will be a very desirable jail refonn and at the same time it will 
help to introduce an important handloom industry in Bengal. The 
amount the prisoners will earn, may be handed over to them at the 
time of release and it may even serve as capital for them to start 
handloom industry outside. Through the released prisoners alone the 
9 
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industry may ^])r^•a(l tlnnu^hout ihv provinco in a slioit time unless the 
initial ex]K*nses ioi staitinp; luindldom industry he very small and 
unless an assined market is fort lieomi 11 * 1 : there will he diflieulty in 
ih(‘ spiead of the industry outside: hut in jails the vost of luhour heinj^ 
nothin^' oi' almost nothiiifi: experiments may very well he eani(‘d on in 
jail. 

More traiiH'il inslruclois will lio iif'cessary in (lie l)e<j;iniiin>j: btit 
as the ])risoners j'iek ii]> the work, it will he possible to dispense 
with the set vices of many of them and they may he sent to other 
eentr(‘s. 

It may he of interest to know that jute s])innine' and weaving- hy 
machineiy used to he done in Presidency Jail. S])innine' and weaving? 
of eott(m clotli is done in Alipore Jail, wo(»llen blankets are made in 
Dacca Jail. These production of jails are jiot very tine no doubt 
hut not mu(‘h care is *>*iven as tliese are for consumi)tion by ]>risoneJ's. 
AVith van* and attention much better jnoduction is possible. 

Very j>*o(»d printinjr is done in Alipore Jail and it saves (Toveinmeiit 
lacs of ruju'es every year in cost of printintr. In the Jail Press costly 
and comi)lieat<*d maehimny is liandled hy ]>risoners and much respon- 
sible work is <ione hut there is no report (»f any dama^»(* by the 
prisoneis to print iiij.^ materials or pa])er or ma^diinery. They work 
in tile most disci plint'd manner there (I workinl there some days 
about two years hack) and their only incentive is a little extra remis- 
sion of their sentence! If alone* with this, a little pavmeiit i.‘- ananefd 
for extra work, the output would he mu<*h mon^ and jails, instead of 
lu‘inj»‘ a h(*avv financial burden, may he a souice of income to (Toveni- 
meiit or at least self-supportine;. All jail reforms then can he carried 
out without much ditticulty. 

In th(‘ last 14 years, 1 have been in jail for at least a doztm times, 
lived in jail on an aee<reoatt‘ for over 4 yi*ai's, havt' hetui in five jails 
in Bengal and the I'nited Provinces, hav(‘ h(‘en dilTerent times Division 
I, special class, Kuro])ean <‘lassified. Division Til prixmer both under- 
trial and convicted, both ri<»orous and simph' imprisonment. Lastly, 
1 am writing;' now' silting in jail. So I think I can s])eak with some 
ex])erience and authority ah(»ut jail atfairs and 1 strongly ur.ue that 
experiment of jute handloom industry should he started in jails. 

I ajjree (paraj;ra])h 27) that there is not miudi i)ossihility of raisi'ijL? 
piiees throuf?h control of sup|)lies or din‘ct manipulation of the local 
or foreign manufactures in normal times: hut durin*’* the i)i‘esent war 
time it is quite feasible and this should he tided either hy the industry 
as a w'lnde or the (xovei'iiment hy estahlisliiiif*’ a monopoly as I have 
already discussed. 

The existence of sui'idus capacity is really a dra”' and it should 
he eliminated as early as iiossihle (para^ra])hs 28 and 2!l). This 
should not he done hy unusual shorteniii”* of hours or closing* of looms. 
As J. W. F. Howe ])oints out in Keonomie Journal, September 1940, 
“Hestrietioii, if sueeessful, is in praetiet? a slippery slope as the 
temptation to raise prices so as to irive the highest eoneerns some profit, 
is very j:»reat.” The memorandum of the (Tovernment of India to the 
Indian Jute Mills Association in August 1945, took the same point of 
view’. 
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The argument ^iven in pai‘a<»ia]»li 29 is a very hel])tul rout rihut ion 
in analysint^ tlie inner workiiij? of the jute industiy and will he of 
^reat value in reorganising- the industry. It is very deplorable that 
the Indian Jute Mills Asstn^iation did not extend its full eo-o])erati()n in 
earrying- on our investigations in this diieetion as well as in other 
direetions (paraj^Taph dO). It would have been better to exert more 
pressure through (Tovermnent to o-et more facts and tiffuies neet*ssary 
for such investigation. At present I here is no other alternative but 
to suof»’est another eonnnittee to o-o fully into this matter of disposal 
of surplus capacity of mills, as Mr. Mazumdar has been foiced to 
sufjrm^est (])arap:ra])h 30). Ilut I would very stron»-ly uri*e that the 
(‘ommittee to la fcunied should be ^iven adeipiate ])owei tr» « 4 et the 
iiccessaiy favts and ti<‘ur(‘s and it necessary to inspect the bo«>ks and 
acce.iints of the different .lute Mills and examim^ their olticials. 1 
would also ur”e that this committee should include ai. least tw<^ 
lepresentatives of liabour. They are more conversant with th(‘ inner 
working’ of the mills and are s\ire to take more than an academical 
interest in this matter (para^naph 31) j. 

r also ajrree entirely with the analysis and comments ii^ ])ara^rai)b 
.‘U and the two very valuable suggestions made to tbe Indian (\‘ntial 
Jute Committee reKardin<;“ (1) detaibnl (juantitative investijiation inb) 
llie conditions of jut(‘ ‘»‘ 0 (h 1 s in this country and abioad and (2) ])ubli- 
cation <»f index numbers of ])ric(‘s of raw jute, jute ‘r*»ods, and other 
substitutes and alttn nati V(*s at regular intervals. Th(‘ latter j)ro(*('ss 
will be a o()()d advtutisement and induecunent for tin* world trade to 
use jub* »()ods if its index number van be shown to be favourable eom- 
])aied to substitutes and alterjiatives. 

I do not aj»Tee that ])iie(‘ of fort‘if»n jute manufaetures should not 
b(* artitieially manipulated tlirouj»b th(‘ ])riee of raw jute ( ])ara‘'ra])h 
.‘>2); on the contrary, ] stroii}.»'ly advocate tins ])oliey, though it 
means a subsidy to the lo(‘al industry. Not only there can he no 
objection if the local industry ^et any advaiitaf»e alon^' with the, 
cultivators, but I liold that it should be eiicoiira^cul. Tbe Indian Jute 
Mills Associaticui may wondei* at my adv(»cacy of tlieir caus(‘, but 
there bein^- common intcKvst of tbe jieasants, workers and mill owners, 
tliis is the only rational couise. But tbe ])rofit of this should not f^o 
to tbe shippers and balers but must be obtained for (lit* pt'asants by 
usin^* the monopoly. 

It seems to me extremely lidiculous that jute fibre ^rown in Benj.'al 
should travel all tbe way to Great Britain or Germany oi- Italy and 
after beinf*- manufactured tlnue into articles of use, would be sent bacdv 
to Java, Australia, T'nited States of America, Biazil and ev(‘n India 
itself. Tbe e,ost on freif;'bt, baulufre, insuranct* and all trans])ort 
cbai-j(e8 are i>aid twice over by the consumer. Why cannot we save 
all this unnecessary labour and send out to tbe eonsuminj** counines 
only inaiiufaetured goods? Without monopoly of foreign and inteiiiai 
trade by a central marketing organisation, it is very difli<*ult to mani- 
pulate prices, but by fixing and guaranteeing the minimimi juie**, 
Goveiinuent can do much. Moreover, we do want to establish such a 
central body as early as jmssibb-. At least as long as tbe war lasts 
there would be no difficulty whatsoever in achieving this j>uipose 
substantially even without tbe monniadistic ceiitjal marketing 
organisation. Both should be attenijded at once as the time is nmst 
opportune. 
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In paragraph of the Draft Report the problem of raisinjj price 
of law jute tlirough reduction in the cost of manufacture is considered. 
This is breaking completely new ground and I must congiatulate 
Mr. Mazumdar for directing his analytical searchlight in this very 
interesting direction. In neither the Majority nor the Minority report 
of the Fin low Committee was this problem discussed at all. The terms 
of reference of our Committee contain the vague formula; the improve- 
ment of the price of jute; but in No. 29 (n), {h) and (c) of the question- 
naiie Ihis problem is specifically dealt. The leplies to this question 
if iiihiilated would be very interesting reading. The papers being 
not with me I cannot do that. Those wlio could really give any 
well-informed replies, have either remained silent or have sent very 
vague and unsatisfactoiy rejdies. 

Mr. Mazuindar seems to have been quite keen to study this aspect 
of the question. He addressed two letters in succession to the Indian 
Jute Mills Association on 17ih De<*ember 19-18 and 8rd February 
1989, respectively, and even assured that the identit> of the different 
mills would not be disclosed. He also suggested that the relevant 
facts and figures may be supplied in groui)s of mills where identities 
of the mills would remain secret. He even juepared schedules and 
tables in order to facilitate replies, but for all his labour he got 
almost nothing, excejd a cryptic few lines which is neither of mui h 
interest nor of assistance to him or to us. 


Mr. IX IF iUon, 

In this (*onnection 1 (‘aniud help mentioning that the only witness, 
who could bo of great assistance to us in this matter, viz., Mr. 1). 
Wilson, representative of the Indian Jute Mills Association, was 
examined orally in (^alcutta on 8th August 1989, but not a (|uesli(>n 
was put to him by Mr. Mazumdar regarding this matter. T was not 
given any <)p])ortunity to put any question to him and 1 had to requisi- 
tion the (diairman for recalling him. Rut when he* «*ame again he 
gave evasive replies and soon became dis(;ourteous and started giving 
flimsy and hostile answers. Seeing his attitude I refused in disgust 
to ask him any further (pie-stioiis. Mr. Mazumdar has expressed in 
the Draft Re]>ort his profound disappointment in not getting ])roper 
reply from the Indian .lute Mills Association as this has hami)ered 
his woik greatly; and so T was specially surprised that Mr. Mazumdar 
did not put any (iiiestion on this point (or on any other as far as I 
remember) whether representatives of Indian .lute Mills Association 
aj)peared before us. Pcjhaps 1 am forgetting that the Draft Report 
was printed and leady for distribution and lying on the table before 
him when this faree of oral examinathm was going on. 

The attitude of the Chairman on this occasion was amazing. 
Instead of indueing the witness to give straight replies and to behave 
properly, he w^as almost enjoying the frustration of my attempts to 
get the urgently needed information from him. This w'ill necessitate 
the formation of another committee to go into the matter as Mr. 
Mazumdar has suggested. 

The obvious reluctance to give information on this point by the 
Indian Jute Mills Association does not reflect much ci'edit on their 
ipirit of co-operation with this committee set up by the Hon^ble 
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Ministere, who saved them last year from hujje loss by the promul- 
gation of the Ordinance. The failure to get the information sought 
by Mr. Mazumdar and myself is still more unfortunate, as two of our 
colleagues in the committee, viz., Mr. W. A. Walker, m.l.a., and 
Mr. I. G. Kennedy, m.l.a., belong to the Indian Jute Mills Associa- 
tion and the former is its Vice-Chainnan also. 

From the attitude of the Indian Jute Mills Association one may 
safely conclude, that the jute mills are making large profits much 
more than is shown clearly in the balance sheets, and hence these 
attempts to hide the facts. We the representatives of labour have been 
all along asserting this and there has been no authoritative and 
convincing contradiction so far. The large share of profit whi(‘h the 
Managing Agents pocket, the huge salary and bonus, etc., paid to 
the managers and other supervising stall's, transfer of large sums of 
money in the Reserve Fund are only a tew of the means adopted to 
show to a iieix'entage of profit. The Reserve Funds of money of the 
mills are more than ten times their paid up ca]»ital. In fact the mill 
owners often threaten the workers and boast that they can keep their 
mills closed and still from the interest on Reserve Fund can give 
divided to the shareludders. It is not an exaggeration at all, as a 
glance at the (‘olumn of Reserve Funds of jute mills in any issue of 
“The Capita 1” will clearly show. 

Kv{*n aftei' setting apait .such huge Reserve Fund, tin* profit declar- 
ed is also (‘xtremely high. In the pre-depression days some of the 
mills (Kinnison) made as high as 400 per cent, jn'ofit. (kmld anybody 
imagine of such profit in an organised industry of such magnitude as 
jute industry y In 1020, two representatives of jute labour of Britain 
Mr. Thomas Johnsion, m.p., and Mr. J. F. Sime, came to India and 
after investigation ])nhlishe(l a ](*aflet named “Exploitation in India” 
where the huge profit and Reserve Fund, ok*., together with the deplor- 
able condition of jute workers were published and this (‘aused a stir 
in Failiament and also in India. The positions of the workers and 
of Reserve Funds are still the same, though visible piofit has de^creased. 
In tlie ten years before depression jute mills have shown a ])rofit of 
over 100 crores. Even the figures given in paragrai)h 04 of the Draft 
Report of profit of jute mills from 192iS to 10d8, the average works 
out at 10 ])er cent, though the very lean figures of 19-17 and 19-18 

are included. If the fat years from 1914-27, had been included the 
average would have be(‘ii Avell over 00 per cent. Here we have a 
veritable kamudheiiu. If we can simply keep the profit within 
rea.sonable limits, we can “squeeze”, to use ilie apt expression of 
Mr. Mazumdar, a huge sum of money, not to mention other stpieezable 
factors in the jute mills cii which sufficient liglit could not yet be 
thrown for reasons explained before. 

I have already related how’ the only rational course now is to 
nationalise the jute industry from field to factory and further. If the 
factories above are nationalised, we v’dn ralionalise it, improve the 
machinery, improve the production, extend productive activities in 
other spheres and thus make huge profit, even after jiaying Rs. 10 per 
maund of jute and Rs. 00 to a jute worker. The total profit from this 
nationalised industry in a normal year will not be less than 15 (‘loies. 
At present the revenue of the province from all sources comes to about 
13 crores. This can be realised only if the tens of thousands of excise 
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simps coiitiiiiit* to poison the health of the people, if the hundreds of 
law eourts eoutinue to suck the life hlood (»t the people in stamps and 
eneouraf^e the ])eo])le to to ruin in litipition, if the millions of 
peasants are foix'ed to snatcdi away the last morsel of food from the 
mouths of their hun<^iy ehildren and pay u]) (rovernment revenue? 
But still the nation huildiiifr departments are starved and eannot 
balance the budget though a j^reat expert on Finance is at the helm of 
affairs! But no one seems to look at the jute mills which alone can 
fi’ive more ])iofit to the nation if nationalised, tlian all the other sources 
(some of which are indeed doubtful) put together. 

It will not do U» sinii)ly sneer and dismiss such arguments as Bussian 
ideas. Dr. Naresh (,1iandra Sen (lupta in the Fin low Report gave a 
smashing re])ly to such cheap gih(‘s. Aftei* all Russia is over one- 
sixth of th(‘ globe and lier astonishing suc(‘ess in ])laiuied economy lias 
won the admiration of the world and most ca])iialistic I'onnlries are 
trying to take their lessons from Russia in planned economy. Why 
should not we? Russia was the first in the held to carry on planned 
economy on a nation wide scale and 1 liave some jiersonal experieiiee 
of it and I can assure all (‘olleagues that it is not so horiihle as some 
would paint it. It w’ill surely do a lot of good to study tlie system and 
apjily it to this country with any modifi(*ati()ns necessary. Russia is 
no longer untouchalile, slie is a member of the League of Nations and 
Britain to-day is trying frantically to gain her frimidship. 

Not only Dr. Sen (xiipta, hut Khan Bahadur Azizul lla(iu(‘, our 
Speaker, also gave reference to a large nmnher of countries, where 
Slate is mori' and more legulating production, rf. Knglaiul, Siotland, 
Australia, Tasmania, Queensland, New Zealand, Switzerland, New 
South Wah‘s, etc. The Indian Jute Mills Association will of course 
t^hout in anger, hut w'e need not take their assertions and arguments 
seriously for they are interested |)arties and tlu‘v are to lost* heavily if 
this scheme is taken up. But in the interest of tin* great (‘st good of the 
greatest numhei', the interest of few may be sacrificed s])ecially as IIk^v 
are (piite able to endure it. 


Labour ,< t^harF. 


But it would not he fair to claim all the s(jueezings of jute mills 
whether he it hv eomidete nationalisation or by w^ay of State control, 
for the cultivators alone. Labour will also claim its share. It need 
not be lion’s share, but it must be 50/50 let ween the cultivators and 
labourers. 

As all the facts necessary are not before us, I agree witli Mr. 
Mazumdar to lefer this matter to the Committee. But that Committee 
must not be as helpless us Mr. Mazumdar or myself and must have 
ample power to look into all relevant books, records and ain^ounts and 
to examine all witnesses and also there must he tw'o lepreseiitatives of 
Tiabour in the Committee, one from the Legislature and another from 
Registered Trade X^nions of jute workers. The presence of two 
representatives of Labour in this C^ommittee is absolutely essential, 
otherwise the wdiole object of the Committee may he frustrated. 
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Chapter V. 

As tlie GoTernmeiit Imvt* alreaily aocepied tlu* i>()licv of ci>ni])iilsorv 
regulation, we need lud waste iniieli time over it. 1 can only siiu'erely 
congratulate the (Tovernment for this wise and courageous* step as 1 
have done alieady once. T only wish tlie clear and iorceful advocacy 
of Dr. N. C. Sen (liipta could <-onvince the niajoiity or cviui the 
minority or even TTon'hle ^(r. Azizul llatpie of Finlow Committee or 
the (rovernment of the ahsolute necessit\ of compulsory regulation; 
much pjcventihle suheriiig of tlie cultivators for tlie last six Vi'ar.s could 
then have been avoided. 

Mr. Mazuindai' agrees to (M)inpulsi»ry regulation of a defensive 
varii‘ty and not foj‘ tln‘ purpose of forcing up the price (d jute. I. do 
not see any logic in it i])aragraph -lo). 

Mr. Mazumdar seems to suggest an ml hor body to prescrilu' the 
extent of legulation. 1 strongly urge a periuaueni (^)mniiltee of action 
to deal with this and other matters oii the advice of the Indian Central 
dute ('ommittee. 

I entirely agree with the arguments of paragra])hs and 40. T 
also fully suj)f)ort the argument of paragra])h 41 ixgarding co-opc»ation 
of the Croviio'es of llihar and Assam. Negotiations with them should 
])ruc(*(‘d, simultaneously with the steps for compulsory regulation in this 
Province. 

Tlie ])rohl(‘m of suhstitnti* crop in the land jcdeased from jute is 
not so eom])Iicat<‘d as it is made* out to he. dule is grown OTily 10 per 
eent. of the* laml and (*ven if one fifth acreage of jute is riuluced it is 
only per eent. (d the acreage of llengal. Ihuigal does not ])roduee 
enougli food, a fact coiu’oboratiul by tin* l{i(*e and l\addy Enquiry (com- 
mittee of which iioiu‘ else liut our worthy Secretary is the Secretary. 
If in these !2 per cent, land food is produced, it w^on’t mean muidi hard- 
shii) as Finlow majority tried to argue. Sugan-ane, tobacco and other 
crops are there in plenty and some will bring more money than jute. 

l*ii)]>agaiida is a good thing and it is recognised to he the most 
powerful weajum, more pow’erful than modern Army, Navy oi- Air 
Force even ! Put economic forces are inexorable. Propaganda by such 
projiagandists as the (^ingress and Praja Samitis could not eh(*ek 
the increase in acreag’e when price rose. Propaganda of this yeai' has 
resulted in an increase of production 48 per eent. over last year, lict 
us eontiuue the proj)aganda so that compulsory regulatien may he 
easy and smooth. 

Once the nei‘essity for compulsory regulation is admitted, we have 
to face tw'o problems (1) Statistical and (2) adniiiiistraiive. 

The statistical problem can be left to the Indian (Vmtral .lute ( 'Om- 
niittee. It must be armed w’itli more powers to find out stock. Regard- 
ing foieigii st(u*k, the High Commissioners and Trade (.Commissioners 
of India, already existing or to be apiminted later on, ought to lie of 
mucli assistance. 

Regarding administrative problem the first task is Registration. 
The suggestion of the Director of liaiid Records seems to be a good one 
and it should he given a trial. The cost estimated was too high, as the 
recent appointments by liovernment lor this purpose (dearly sliow. 
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(1) The allocation of quotas to individual cultivators, (2) enforce- 
ment of ([uota and punishment for breaches and (^1) 8Ui)ervision and 
control should be left as far as possible t(» the villa»:e jute-jri'owers 
association. Formation of such bodies, as sufrjyested by Mr. G. S. ])utt, 
i.c.s., should be tried and members of union boards and of-co-operative 
societies, where one exists, are to be encouraf?ed to tube the initiative 
for forming? such bodies. 

The next hif»her body must be the union committees. Union boards 
as such are not trusted by the villagers and even by the presidents of 
union boards who came to depose before ns. I liope when Congress 
and oth(‘r political parties start taking more interest in them, the 
Union Hoards would suffice for this i)urpose in future. Hut at present, 
members of TTnion Hoards, one if‘piesenlative from each village jute 
growers association and one representative from each of the co-opeiative 
societies functioning in the union, should form the union committee. 

On to]) of these will be supervisor in thanas, circles, subdivisions 
and districts, and at the a])ex a dute Commissioner. Definite and close 
co-o])eration between the different departments of (jovernment should 
be assured and co-oi>erative societies must be allowed to get their 
])ro])er ])lace in tlie scheme. 

A nominal fee of one anna per bigha or ])arl thereof, will bring from 
d million acres (or 91) lacs of bighas=r20 la(‘s of plots) will bring 
lacs of rii])c*es — enough to bear the cost of the scheme. 

There* must be penal measures but in extreme cases only as Mr. 
Mazumdar says. Hut I do not agree to destruction of croi)s. Fines 
to the extent of the ])rice of jute or <*onfis(‘ation will be better. (\inceJ- 
lation of licenct* for one* or more season will be a mild but effective 
measure. 


Chapter VI. 

1 agree that immediate stei>s to be taken for (‘iiactment of Enabling 
Act by (Tovernment of India, so that Provincial (Tovermnent c*an 
enforc'c standard weights. Regarding “measuri‘s” the Provincial 
(jovernment can and should take immediate ste])s to standardise them. 

The illegal deductions as Dhalta, Kabari, Bachat Kachhi (rope), 
Hrithi, Kayali, Tol (market rent in kind), Haburchi, Tabari, etc., are 
long-standing nuisances and eost the eultivator from annas 4 to C 
per maund, hut I leave this matter to be dealt will) fully by my 
friend Maulvi Md. Israil, who has made a special study of the 

subject. 

Regulated nunkets are being advocated from the time of the Royal 
Agricultural (\unmission ])resided over by none else but TTis Ex<*elleiuy 
the ])resent Viceroy of India himself. Finlow (,\)mmissioii, Hanking 
Enquiries all have been demanding this but not one has been started 
so far. No more convincing is uecessarj^ on this point only action is 
wanted. I urge that 100 such markets be immediately started with 
warehouses where jute may be stored when not sold immediately. 
Without this facility, the advantages of regulated market will be 
mueb less. This will discourage the speculators in these markets from 
trying to corner the market. If a cultivator carrying his jute a few 
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miles to the repulated market cannot find a suitable (‘ustomer and 
has to carry it back, he won't come the next lime. If he can keep 
it in storehouse, that is quite another matter. So it would be better 
not to start any ref^ulated market where storing*- facility I'-annot be 
provided. 

In Calcutta market standardisation of loose jute is urf 3 ;ently needed. 
‘"Touch” and look method will have t<» be used at }>iesent but more 
scientific standard of warp and weft is essential for |dacin^^ the trade 
on sound footing. The standaids slmuld be kept in (^dciitta and in 
ref^ulated markets and in as many places jwissible for the purpose of 
reference. 

Home j»uarantec must be abolished, instead there should be 
inspectors who would examine the jute before it leaves this count ly. 
It is senseless, to send jntc back to Ivondon from different i>aits of the 
world. Arbitration in liOiidon is very ex])ensive also. Both for 
“political” and economic reasons it should ^•o, as well as Invoicinfv 
Back. 

Mr. Mazumdar does not aj:*ree to any scheme of centralised 
marketing' under tlie jeg’is of (Tovernment, but 1 ho]»e at least lie 
would ag'iee now as tin* war gives us a definite and decisive advantage. 


Cu’-o pernti re Sorleti eji . 

I have already dealt with it at length in th(‘ introductory remarks. 
All tliat Mr. Mazumdar expects from co-operatives is transjioit of crop 
from field to market. It is very disappointing that he should fail to 
appreciate the imjiortance of co-operatives in the economy of tlie 
province. 

I could not get from the Registiar any rcfiort of the jute sale 
societies, but while the committee went to Bogra, I got from Khan 
Bahadur Md. Ibrahim, the report of Sonatola (Vntral (Jo-operative 
Sale and Supjily Society, Ltd. That .society in two years actually 
made a profit of d(),()()0 rupees with Hs. dd.lfiO share capital and it 
handled d7,7*J8 maunds of jute in the first year. For each rupee of 
cajiital the society could handle 45 se(*rs of jute \vhich at that time cost 
nioie than Its. 1() (Hs. 9-d per maund). Such investigation in this and 
other .society .should he carried on by the new committee jinqiosed. 

Futures inarlct. 

Futures market or Fatka in jute as it exists now is an unmitigated 
evil. In this matter I like to quote iroii'ble Mr. Azizul Huque frcuii 
Fiiilow (Vunmitlee: 

“'Whatever may be the nature or theoretical explanation in favour 
of Fatka market; J have been struck by the unanimity of mufassal 
opinion of all shades that Fatka is camsing unnecessary fluctualions in 
what would have otheiwi.se been a fairly steady market.” 

The views of ])r. J. C. Sinha were al.so absolutely against it. The 
evidence of the Muslim Chambei* of (Jommerce is also dead against it. 

Fatka or futures market may be necessary in capitalist economy 
where anarchy prevails, but in planned economy for which we are 
striving there is no place or neces.sity for a futures market as it exi.sts 
now. 
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Chapter VII. 

Til tlie matter of fixiii" minimum price also Government has already 
taken a weleoim* step in the rijrht direction and there is not muidi 
necessity of ar^uiii»- th(‘ points any more. The price fixed has been 
too loc;\'. Tender tlie jiresent conditions of the world trade, the (*ulti- 
vators should not »et less tlian Its. 10 per maund. 

Diirino* tlie picvsent vvai time* the ])rice sliould be not less iliati 
Its. lb. T have already dealt witli how it can be don(‘. Tln^ mon(i])oly 
we have j»*ot in this fibre must be fully utilised and Its. lb is not a 
very hi^h fio-ure. 

The dilVerenee between the juoblem of sugarcane and jute is often 
mentioned, but obvious and serious disadvantaue of suj^aicane and the 
<‘orres]>ondin<»‘ advantage of jute* is ior<»otten. Su<.»arcane after it is 
cut must be crushed by the mill as soon as ])ossible and every hour 
that passes, lediices the (piantity of su^ar aviiilable and after d/4 days 
it is ])ractically useless. Nor can sugarcane be left uncut on llu‘ field 
for any l(‘nf»tli of time, .lute can be stored easily for one comjilete 
reason . 

^ The most urgent ])r()blem now is to put the fixation of minimum 
price on a- sun' foundation and at a levc'l (Ks. 10 normally and Us. lb 
during’ the wai) which our mono]K)lv of the tihre I'utitles us. dust at 
the jiresent moment the im])osition of tlu' (toveinim'ut older is workiiij^ 
lieeause of the war. While this advantage lasts wt? must huild the 
foundation, otherwise the superstructure may not be a stable one. 
Mr. Mazumdar wantc'd to build the foundation solidly and then tliink 
of the su])eistructure, but duo to the war, wit bout .i>iviu‘»’ Mr. Mazumdar 
and us any time to build the foundation, tlie (‘onditions for the existence 
of the superstructun' has come, (fovermnent lias acted holdly and 
let us speed up with the work, so that at the next step to he taken we 
may be fully prepared. 


Chapter VI II. 

I am in o-eiieral ao-rcemeiit with the arguments in this chapter. 


Chapter IX. 

I am also in oemual agreement with the arguments in this chapter. 


Chapter X. 

The siinimary of my proj»:ramme, if I am to jrive in one word is the 
Jute Uill of 19dS, of which Mr. Surendra Nath Biswas, myself and 
many others ^ave notice. Due to the war situation it will he necessary 
to make certain modifications, hut on the whole it stands f?ood. 



Appendices. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Questionnaire. 

(1) Regulation of production. 

1. ia) (i) Do you consider that a policy of restriction of production 
should be followed? 

(ii) What are tlie objects you expect to achieve by regulation? 

(h) If your o])iiiion is in the iiet^afive, what arc your reasons? 

2. {a) ITow far do you (‘onsider that the policy of voluntary restric- 
tion followed sin<‘e 19^55 has been su(‘(U‘ssfiil ? 

(h) Has that ynilicy directly affected the ])ricc? Have other causes 
influcn(‘ed the price? If so, what are those other causes and to what 
extent liave they affecte<l it? 

(r) Has that policy redu(‘(‘d the surplus sto(‘k of — 

(/) raw’ jute held in niufassal by f^rowers, aiutdars, farias and 
beparis ? 

(ii) raw’ jute held by piUM^a balers? 

(Hi) raw’ jute held by jnills in India and abroad? 

(/>) finished i)roducts held by mills? 

(d) Can y(ui point out any outstandinfir defects in the working*’ of 
the polic^y of voluntary restri<tion ? 

(c) How’ W’ould you suy»*^*est that sindi defects should be remedied? 

(f) Do you considej- that buyers, balers mills, orowers, zamindars 
and other middlemen luive co-optuated hilly in «rivin^ eff‘e(‘t to the 
scheme? 

(a) Has the introduction of alternatives or substitutes 
yicrmaneiitly affected the world demand for jute? If so, to what 
extent? 

(h) Has the introduction of such alternatives or substitutes been 
due to — 

(/) the price of jute? 

(//) advantages of the alternatives or substitute over jute? 

(Hi) fiscal policy of other (*ountries which jueviously w’ere large 
consumers to ])rodu(*e their own commodity alternative or 
substitute for jute? 

iir) oth(‘r economic reasons? 

(c) Is there any indication that the use of substitutes is likely to 
expand? If so, to wdiat extent? 

(d) AVliat alternatives are produeed in the world, wdiiidi take the 
l)lace of jute aecordiiig to current price, hut w’hicli are not permanent 
substitutes? Where are they grown? What have been jirices of such 
raw’ and manufactured goods during the last 2^ years? What is the 
present yearly production of such raw and manufactured goods? How 
do the prices of these goods compare with and affect those of jute? 
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4. If your reply to question 1 is in the affirmative, do you advocate — 

(а) continuation of an improved system of vluntary restriction, or 

(б) compulsory restriction? 

5. If you are in favour of compulsory restriction — 

{a) Are you aware of any other a^yricultural commodity to which 
compulsory restriction has been succesv^^fully applied either 
in India or outside? 

{h) Has such compulsory restriction been affected by legislation or 
agreement ? 

(c) Is the case of such commodity parallel to jute, c.//., can substi- 

tutes be manufa<*tured or piodiiced to take the ])la(»e of smdi 
commodity ? 

(d) If you propose compulsory" restrhdion, how should it be effected? 

What administrative machinery would be lUH'essary? 

(«) I)o you consider legislation jiossible? If so, give a brief out- 
line of the scheme an Act should follow. 

(/) (1) Are there any financial, administrative or other difficulties 
in the way of compulsory restriction? Knumerate them. 

(2) How' would legislation for compxilsory restriction be leceived 
by the cultivators? 

(g) How can such difficulties, if any, be oveTH‘ome? 

{h) Should other Provinces co-oi)eTate in crompulsory lestrictionP 
(i) How do you suggest this shoxild be eflV(‘ted? 

(/) Do you advocate restriction by urea or production and quoia? 

0. What effect, it any, would comy)ulsory restriction have on rent 
or rental value of land? 

7. (1) To what use do you suggest the lands released as a result of 
comi)ulsory restriction should he put? 

(2) Will it be j)ossil)le or necessary to subsidize alternative (uops? 

8. (a) On w"hat basis is it possible to determine the area to be 
cultivated under a compulsory restriction scheme in any y(*nr? How 
can existing stocks be estimated? 

(h) What authority should determine su(‘h area? Should it be 
Government or a Statutory Body, Provincial or all-India? 

9. Wliat are your views as to the future world demand for jute? 
Is it likely to expand or contract? What are your reasons? 


(2) Marketing of Jute. 


Export Marhet, 

10. (a) What are the terms on which jute is sold to Dundee, the 

Continent, Japan, and other countries? 
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ih) Are there any fixed standards of quality on whicli business 
done foi* export AVho fixes those standards*:' Do the standards vary 
from year to year? Do they vary durinf*- the season? 

(r) AVliere are arbitrations held? Who appoints the arbitrators? 
Vlease ^ive your views re<»*ardiii^ home guarantee and the invoicing 
back clausiis. 

{(1) What ini])j(»vements would you suggest in the metbods adopted 
at present in the export trade? Do you consider that it is feasible to 
fix standards by legislation, under whicli a body of recognised wstaiiding 
would be set uj) to inspect all cemsiguments of jute, and grant certi- 
ficates, which would be authoritative and final in regard to the jute 
ins])ected? 

(c) Have you any scheme to suggest for improvements in the 
prc^s«‘nt methods of dealing in jute? Would a system of standards 
a<lopted on the lines of the Americ.an Cotton Standards Act of 192-i 
(Appendix H of the Finlow Committee’s licqxn't) be suitable for pueca 
bales in Hengal? (jive details of any sclieme you would suggest. 


Calrufin Marlef. 

11. (</) Are the various methods of marketing jute in Calculta 

satisfactory? Please (‘X])lain the system at ]>resen< prevailing in 
dealings in loose jut(‘ i)ur(*hased by jute baleis, and {h) jutti mills. 
Are there any fix(‘d standaids? 

(/O Is il a fact that standards or grades are sometimes changed, 
even in the middle of a season? 

(c) Do you advocate that fixed standards for loos{‘ jute should bo 
fixed by legislation or otherwise? IMease exj)]aiii any objections which 
there may he to such a S'chemo. 

(d) What standards would you suggest and what authoiity do you 
think should su])ervise the working of the standards? 


Inland Marhrt. 

12. What is tlie ])resent system of sale by the produeing 

cultivator? 

(h) What marketing eustoms such as allowances and deduetioii exist 
which are d(‘trinieiital to the produe.ers? 

(c) Do you consider that the use of (.Tovernment standard weights 
(40^ seers = 1 imnind) should be enforced in all dealings in jute? By 
what means should it be enforced? 

(d) What is the present system of gTading nnv jute? Do you 
consider that standardization of grades should be enforced? 

(c) Wliat should be the basis of standardization? 

(/) (^ould lusH'Ssary tests be effected to assort accord ing to such 
standards in mufassal markets? 

(/;) What authority should determine the standard grades? 
Government or statutory body? 
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(A) How do you t'onsider that iiiforiiiatioii a.s to Calcutta market 
ju’ices should be conveyed to producers? Have they at present any 
means of knowing; what such prices are and what nutveinents occur? 

Itegulated Markets, 

13. Do you consider that the establishment of regulated: 
markets is desirable? 

{h) AVhat area sliould such a market operate over? 

(c) Are sucli markets likely to attract buyeus and sellers? Will it 
he necessary to prohibit or limit dealings outside such markets? 

(d) What authority sliould select the sites of such markets? 

(c> How should the Marketing (’ommittee be constituted? 

(/) How would such a market be financed? 

Corporate organization. 

14. (a) Do you consider tlie establishment of any other type of 
coriiorate marketing organization desirable? 

(/>) If so, what should be the nature of such an organization? 

(c) How should it operate? 

{d ) How should it be fiiiaiiced? 

( \)^opera i ire Societies . 

]o. (//) (V)ul(l (’o-operative Sale Socieiies imiiruve the existing 

system of marketing? 

(A) On what basis should they ojierale? 

to How sliould they be financed? 

{d ) Would the growers Avelcome such Co-ojierative Sale Societies? 


F u t u re M a rke I s . 

10. (a) What effecl do future markets have on the mufassal 

markets? Should there be such a future market for h»ose jute? 

(A) Are future markets necessary? Should they be controlled and, 
if so, by what authority? 

(c) AVhat effect do future markets have on jute trade? 


(3) Improvement of price and (4) Fixation of minimum price. 

17. {a) What is the normal yield per acre in various parts of 

Bengal ? 

(A) AVhat is the approximate normal cost of production per mannd ? 
(c) How you calculate this? 
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18. What do you consider a fair profit to the cultivator? (in terms 
of percentage, if you prefer it). 

19. (a) (an the margin of producer’s profit be increased? If so, 
by what methods? 

(h) Can improved outturn be obtained by more scientific methods 
of (‘ultiviitiou? 

20. What effect has competition among manufacturers liad on 

the i^rice? 

21. Do you consider it advisable to fix minimum prices? For 
what periods should it be fixed? 

22. What essential conditions would be necessary to make it 

practicable? 

2;J. (a) What effect does the jute export tax have on prices paid 

to producers? 

(b) Is the effect variable and, if so, what causes wsuch variation? 

24. How do you propose to maintain a minimum price in the 
event of the market price falling below that minimum? Do you 
advocate any system of (xovernment guarantee? 

2o. What organization do you pr()i)ose to implement such a 

policy ? 

2(5. What financial implications would such a policy involve? 

How could they be met ? 

27. (a) What is the nomal difference between the price paid to 
the cultivator and the pricie paid by the manufacturer or baler who 
ships raw jute to foreign markets? 

(h) Could this difference be reduced by exclusion of some of the 
middlemen ? 

28. {(t) To what extent do cultivators pledge their crops before 
harvest and to whom? 

(h) Does this affect price levels generally? 

(c) Does it result in a lower price paid to the particular cultivator 
for raw jute? 

If elation. ship between prices of raw jute and jute products. 

2ib (nt Wliat have been the prices of raw jute and manufactured 
jute products per imwind — 

(/) from 1 900.1 91 3, 

(//) frojn 1913-191!), 

{Hi) from 1920-1929, 

(/r) from 1930-1930 (February) and 
(r) from 1930 (March) -1938? 

{b) If the relationship between these prices has varied, what have 
been the causes of such variation? 

(c) Is it possible to reduce the difference in prices by reduction in 
the cost of manufacture? If so, in wdiat directions would you suggest 
reduction of manufacturing cost? 

30. Has any system of control of production of manufactured 
goods affected the price of raw jute? If so, to what extent? 
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31. (a) Ollier things equal, could the prices of nianufactured 
goods be now raised by any scheme of restriction i>f production? If 
so, to what extent? 

{h) To wliat extent was the Jute Mill Association Kestriction 
agreement up to a success? If it failed, to what causes do you 

attribute iho failure? 

(c) Do you think a similar voluntary scheme could be evolved by 
the trade at present? Jf not, would you advocate compulsory restric- 
tion by legislation or otherwise? 

What kind of organization would you ])r()pose to implement such a 
policy of restriction of production ? 

32. Jf the prices of manufactured jute go(»ds could he thus raised 
by any restriction scheme, do you think the prices of raw jute would 
automatically improve? If not, why not? 

AVhat are the conditions that must be fulfilled before the cultiva- 
tors can share in the increased prices of manufactured products? 


Fre iff hts ait d infi a ran ce . 

33. (</) What are the defects in freight charges hy rail or water? 

{h) Are the present marine and fire insurance charges reswsonahle? 
(c) Can you suggest any means of remedying the defects, if any, 
ill freight and insurance charges? 


(5) ilute forecasts and statistics of stocks in hand. 

34. (rf) To wliat use is the Goveriiment fore(*ast put by the trade? 

{h) How are the forecasts of private firms obtained? 

3o. Do you consider the present Government system of compilation 
of the jute forecasts satisfactory? 

3li. If not, at what stages would you suggest iinjirovemenls ? 

37. (a) Do you think a reasoiiahly accurate forecast hy the present 
or a similar direct mctliod, such as field to field survey, may he olHain(‘d 
by changes in adniinistrative technique? 

(h) Or, would you prefer an indirect nietlmd of compilation, say hy 
the method of random sampling? 

If you advocate field to field survey, what would he tlie cost ? 
Would it be justified? 

38. {a) Do you consider the recent experiments in random samj)iiTig 
to liave yielded satisfiotory results? If not, wliy not? 

(h) AVhat are the improvements you would suggest in this method? 

3t). Is it necessary f)r possible to obtain accurate figures for actuals 
for comparison wilh the forecast with a view to improving the accuracy 
of the forecast for the next year? 

40. (a) Could holders of stoc^ks be compelled to submit returns? 

(//) Do you consider any legislation necessary? 

{c) Is it possible to obtain figures for stock held r,/*-Tndia? 

41. Should the forecast be publislied as a whole or district hy dis- 
trict over a number of days as at present? 

10 
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APPENDIX il. 

List of witnesses examined in the mofussil. 


Date. 


Dacca, IMth November lOllS I. — OfficinJa : 
to 2iet November 1938. («) Aasiataiit ilegiatrar, Co-oiierative Societioa, 

Bengal. 

(h) Ashihtant Economic Botanist. 

(c) Chief Suporiiitendeiit, Covemmeiit Agricul- 
tural Farm. 

(d) Asiristaiit Fibre Expoit to tlio Go\eri.meiit of 
Bongi^il. 

(p) Director of Agriculture, Bengal. 

II. — Local Opinion : 

(а) Balm Dineali Ch. Dey of Union Proas. 

(б) President, PltMidera’ Bar Association. 

(f) Dr. JI. L. Doy of Dacca University. 

III. — 8 repiesontati\os of jutci -growers, middlemen 
and merchants , 


2. Noakhali, 22nd November 11 . — Loc^l) opinion 


1938. 


III. — 2 repiosentatives of Kint>pean tikm (‘bants. 

3 representatives of Indian inerchunts. 

IV. — 2 reprebeiitatives of jule-giowors. 


3. Madaripur, 26th November II. — Loc.al opinion : 

1938. (a) Chairman. Lo(;al Board. 

(6) Chairman and Secretary, Co-operative Credit 
Bank. 

III. — 3 representatives of Euiopean agencies. 

3 I'epresentatives of Indian agencies. 

IV. — 9 representatives of jule»-growers. 


4 . Kajbari, 27th November 1938 II. — Loc^al opinion : 

(а) President, Creda Union Board. 

(б) Baba B. L. Bhadro, M.A., B.L. 

(c) Maiilvi V. H. Chaudhury. 

(d) Maulvi A. Ali Mridha, m.l.a. 
IV. — 5 representiitives of jute-growers. 


6. Berhampoie, 15th December I.— Officials ; 

1938. («) District Officer. 

II. — Local opinion : 

(tt) Vice-Chairman, District Board. 

III. — 6 represoiitatives of middlemen and merchants. 

IV. — 3 representatives of jute-growers. 


6. Kusthia (Nadia), 2lBt Decern- I. — Official : 

her 1938. («) District Magistrate. 

(6) Subdivisional Officer, Kustliia. 

II. — Lo(!al opinion : 10 representatives of local 

opinion, including Chairman and Vice-Cliair- 
man of Nadia Distrk;t Board. 

III. — 6 representatives of middlemen and merchants. 

IV. — -6 representatives of jute-growers. 
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Date. 


7. Pabna, 7th January 1939 . . I. — OfBciaJ : 

(a) District Agricultural Officer. 

II. — Locuil opinion : 

(a) Chairman and Deputy Chairman of Pabna 
Co-operative Credit Hank. 

III. — 4 representatives of luiddlenioii and merchants. 

IV. — 5 represen tati\'Os of jute-growers. 


8. Serajganj, 9th January 1939 I. — Official : 

(а) Two Circle Officers. 

(б) Co-operative Inspector. 

II. — Local opinion : 

(a) C/hairnmn, Local Board. 

(h) President, Kliokshabari Ihiion Board. 

(r) Secretary, Co-operati\’e Ciedit ihink. 

(fi) Piosidont, Diirgfuntgar Union Board. 

(c) 2 representatives of the Bar Association. 

III. — 3 rejiresenlaiivoH of iniildlemen and mor- 

chaiits. 

IV. — 2 representatives of jiite-growors. 


9. Bogra, 12th January 1939 . . I. — Official ; 

(а) Distritit Officer. 

(б) District Agricniltiiral Officer. 

II. — Loc.al opinion ; 

(a) Chaimiaii, District Board. 

{h) Secretary, Bar Association. 

(c) Khan Bahadur Md. Ibrahim. 

III. — 9 reprOKontatives of middlemen and merchants. 

IV. — 4 representatives of jiito-growei*s. 


10. Kungpur, 14th January 1939 L — Official : 

(a) District Magistrate. 

{(}) Sadar Suhdivisiunal Oflicer. 

(c) District Agricultural Officer. 

II. — Local ofjinion : 

(a) Chairman, 1 district Board. 

(h) fyhairmari. Municipality. 

(c) Vico-Ciiairmon, Local (7o-operative Credit 
Bank. 

III. — 4 representatives of middloirien and luercliants* 


11. Mynicrisingh, 2l8t January I. — Official: 

1939. («) District Magistrate. 

District Agricultural Officer, 
fl. — -Local opinion : 

(a) Chairmen, Lo(‘.al Board and District Board, 
Mymensingh. 


12, Kishoreganj, 2lBt January 1. — Official : 

1939. («) SubrlivisioTial Officer. 

II. — Local opinion : 

(а) Secretary, Co-o|3erative Credit Bank. 

(б) Secretary, Union Board Association. 

III. -^ representatives of middlemen and merchants. 

IV. — 5 representatives of jute-growers. 


13. Sarishabari, 22nd January III. — 4 representatives of middlemen and merchants. 
1939. IV. — 7 representatives of jute-^growers. 
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Lilt of wiinoMoi oxaminid at Calcutta. 


1 . 


From 15t}i February 1939 to 
February 1939. 


I.— Omciuls : 

1. ("oiiimirtHionor, Presidency Division. 

2. Senior Marketing Officer, Hen gal. 

3. llori’ble Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque, 

S];>oakcr. 

4. Special Oificor, Jute Kestriction Scheme, 

Bengal. 

5. Kegistrar, Co-operative Societies. 


2. On 7th August 1939 


6. Director of TnduBtries, Bengal. 

7. Senior Marketing Officer, Indian (!^iitral Jute 

Committee. 

8. Secretary, Indian Central Jute Committee. 

9. Prof. J. J*. Neogi, Head of the Department 

of Economics, Calcutta University. 


3. On 7th August 1939 and 8th II. — Chaiubors of Commerce : 

1. Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

2. Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

3. Marwari (.3iamber of Commerce. 

4. Bt^ngal National Chamber of (’ommcrcc. 
i>. Muslim Clmmber of Commerce. 

111. — flute AssociationH : 

1. Indian Jute Mills Association. 

2. Calcutta Baled Jute Associat ion. 

3. Calcutta Jute Dealers’ AKsociatioii. 

4. Calcutta Jute Fabrics Shif)pcrs' Association. 

6. East Imlia Jute Association, Ltd. 
ff. Jute Fabric Brokers’ i'Vssociation. 

7. Jute Balers' .^Vssociatiou. 

8. Jute (Growers’ Association. 


APPENDIX III. 


Section II. 


II. — Cultivation and uses of Jute and Jute substitutes outside India. 

Jiiie is the cheapest paekiug material and is exicnsively used 
throughout Ihe world. Its cultivation is still aluiosi an Indian 
monopoly. But jute and similar fibres are being increa.singly grown 
in dili'erent parts of tbe world and vigorous attempts are being made to 
substitute for Indian jute these liome grown fibres. 

During the (Jreat War a drive was made by all the important jute 
consuming countries to grow jute themselves or to find some substitute 
for jute, because they were afraid that Indian jute might not be avail- 
able to tbein. The cultivators of jute were successful in several parts 
of tbe world luit due to inexperience, lack of trained labour and 
knowledge of tbe proper methods of retting tbe cost was high. Several 
substitutes were also found but their cost of production was too high 
to ronijfete with Indian jute. After the war these attempts were 
largely given up. 


AugUHt 1930. 


4. On 8t)i August 1939 
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TIj) to 1930 tl»e only serious oompetitiors of jute were paper ba^s 
and the bulk haudliiio* method. The eeuienl trade required bag:s so 
elieap that they need not be returned to the manufacturers of cement. 
Paper ba«‘s suited tlie ])iir])ose and are now the main packing materia! 
for cement and tlie cement firms have invested consideralde money in 
the production of paper ba.f?s. Afl<‘r the boom of 1929 came the depres- 
sion and the period of unemployment. Every (lovernment was in search 
of work for its unemployed people and also w^aiited to be self-siitKcieni. 
AV’^ith it reappeared the (luestion nf the use of substitute fibres ajid 
cultivation of jute. Hi^h ])rieed liome made ba^s be^an to be used 
in different countries and the entry (»f Tmlian jute and jute bags was 
curtailed by law to lud]) tlie home industries. 

At present attempts to grow jute and jute substitutes are beitig 
made everywhere, but so fai except in the two cases of pa])er bags for 
cement and bulk liandliiig of grains the result does not appear to have 
seriously affected the jute industry. 

Following is a series of liotos on attem])ts being made in different 
countries to develo]) either locally grown jute or substitutes for jute* 
At the end of these, there are three Tables sliowing: — 

Ttihlc /. — Tlie change in the net imports of raw jub* into the main 
consuming countries outside India between the two boom periods of 
1928-29 and ]93()-37. This Table indicates a ])Ossible reduction in the 
importation of jute by these countries of (>8, 000 tons or rather less than 
10 ])er cent. (»f th(^ total exjmrt. 

Table II. — Shows the export of jute goods from India to the various 
countries of the world again <luring the two peak periods, ]f)2S-29 and 
1930-37. 'riiis 3\ible iiulicates on the wdiole an increase of al)out f)0,000 
tons, so that from these two although there are cvidtuitly minor (dianges 
— it. seems that tlic slight reduction in the exports of jute has been 
balanced by a slight imuease in the exports of jute manufactures. In 
neither ease i.s the change at present serious. 

Table III . — Shows for the seri(\s of years from 1927-28 to 1937-38 
the e\i)()rts of raw and manufac lured jute with their export prices per 
ton for each of those years, and from it one would conclude that the 
pri(a; of jute and jute manufactures is not a determining facdor in the 
amount of jute that is consumed by tbe world. The cousum])tion in 
1928-29 was ecjuivalent to tlie consunqition in l!)3(i-37 altbougli the 
price in the former case w^as double wdiat it w’^as in the latter. 

This conclusion should, however, lie received with (.'aution. AVhen 
the export of jute and jute products reached its ])eak in 1928-29 at a 
high price level the world had not begun seriously and inteiisivcdy to 
search for substitutes from the nationalistic! point of view. It was from 
the depression of 1930 onwards that so many countries began seriously 
to try to make themselves self-siqqdying in sucli products. Tin* posit ioTi 
as regards the availability of substitutes is very different to-day from 
what it was in 1928-39. Altbougli tbe volume of substitutes actually 
being used at luesent is small and may be considered almost negligible, 
there is no doubt that the knowledge is now^ thiue and^that, if a serious 
increase in price should provide the incentive, tlie use of substitutes 
could and W'ould be rapidly increased. The magnitude of the substitu- 
tion that might then take place can only be judged from the case of 
paper bags for cement. That 59 per cent, of the world's cement should 
be packed in paper bags means a loss of market for 29 lac s of bales of 
jute. 
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Note# pn i|i4p SMbstitutes. 


1. Germany. — Jute products sold in Germany for domestic con- 
sumiiiioii coiiiain a mixture of flax, hemp or paper, as the use of pure 
jute goods is pr<»hil)ited by law. 

Atlempts are being made to use broom fibre as a jute substitute. A 
new fibre made from branches and twigs of trees has been made and is 
reported to be as good as hemp or jute. 

2. Italy , — During 11)37 the demand for jute within the country was 
mot fo a considerable exlenl by goods made of a mixture of jute and 
lionie-grown hemp. 13,000 tons of hemp were used for the purpose. 
Also 1,000 tons of esparto fibre extracted firmi esparto grass, were dis- 
tributed among the jute mills for mixing with jute. 

Experiments with broom fibre as a jute substitute have been partly 
successful. 

A new company has been established in Milan, the purpose of which 
is to enable the production of jute and similar fibre in Ethioi)ia. The 
starting share capital is only 10,000 lire, but this is only nominal. 
The object is the <;ultivation of jute substitute fibres in East Africa. 
At the same time experiments are being conducted to endeavour to grow 
real jute in districts witli a suitable climate for its production. 

A firm has been registered in Koine with a share capital of 300,000 
lire for planting and distribution of jute thread subslitnies and thus to 
render foreign jute importations su]»erfluous. 

“Sniafiocco”, a kind of artificial silk and otlier local fibres are being 
used in the manufacture of cloth for small bags. This cloth is largely 
used for bags containing 50 kilos of floui, bran, chemical yuoducts and 
macaroni. 

Experiments have shown that ramie fibre can be successfully used as 
a jute substitute. 

The Supreme rommission for Aniacliy has passetl a resolution in 
1038 recommending the use of a fixed percentage of Italian fibres in 
the manufacture of all fabrics sold in the home market. 

3. Ef/ypt , — 500 acres were put under jute and the results were 
satisfactory. The fibre was removed from the stalk by a machine and 
then cliemically retted. This gave a fibre little darker than Hengal 
Jute but of satisfactory tensile strength. 

4. Ihlfjian Gouya . — ITivna Lobata fibres arc being grown in the 
Deugian ('ongo. The area under this fibre is growing every year as 
wull be found from the ])roduction figures given below: — 


Ye ir. 


(Figures are in metric* tons.) 


ia32 

1035 

103H 

1937 


208 

451 

1,223 

2,117 


5. Kenya . — A company has been formed in Kenya to manufacture 
bags and other manufactures from sisal in addition to the usual goods 
already made from this fibre. The company is called Sisal Products 
(East Africa), Ltd., and was formerly known as Kenya Sisal 
Manufacturing ("o., which w'as floated w'ith a capital of fl5,000 to 
import and demonstrate the first commercial unit of the new sisal flume 
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waste reclamation plant and to acquire a licence to manufacture locally 
those new tows into course fabrics as substitutes for imported jute 
mantifactures. This company is concentrating primarily on the local 
market. After two years’ commercial operation of the first two units 
of the new reclamation plant it has been proved that this can be done 
and when they are installed in more estates there will be an ample 
suj)ply of tows to supjdy a fommercial systc^m of textile machinery 
capable of manufacturing coarse fabric, equivalent lo an annual output 
between 1,250,000 and 1,500,000 sacks. For tliese purposes and with 
these aims in view the capiial of Sisal Products, Ltd., has been 
increased io £100,000. 

Machinery ha.s been i)urchased to manufacture line fibre and tows 
into large variety of articles including hessians and sackings. 

f). M(ida(f<i}icnT . — There is a sa«‘k factory at Majunga which uses 
locally-grown TJreno Lobata fibres. During lS)d7 this mill exported 
about 900 tons of finished goods, 

7. Titrl-rij , — Experiments in growing jute in Turkey have so far 
proved unsuccessful. But recently further attempts to grow jute have 
been decided upon and 4 tons of real jute seeds and 1 ton of mosta jute 
seeds ordered. 

8. /ran. —1,400 tons of jute were grown in l{ld2, (i.OOO tons in 

and »1,700 tons in 19-S4. Becent production figures are not available. 
There is a sack factory that uses locally-grown jute. During 1937-38 
it consumed 2,970 tons of jute. 

9. Jam . — A jute-like fibre called Rosclla is being extensively grown 
in Java. At present one mill using this fibre is working at full 
capacity. 

It is reported that llosella hags are superior to Palcutta-made jute 
bags and the price is FI. 3-3*5 cheaper than the Calcutta hags (estimated 
to i)c its. 5 ])er 100 hags). 

The selling agents wlio are fiiiancially interested in the milts are 
selling the Itosella hags on the (*onditioii that faulty l)ag.s will he 
replaced up to 100 per cent. 

The output of the mill is estimated at 2-3 million hags per year. 
It is rumoured that the owners are planniiig to increase tlie capacity 
of the existing mill and even to build a second mill. 

Several other con(*erns also are taking an interest in this new 
industry and it is said tliat a second mill will* a capacity of 4-0 million 
bags is in course of erection. 

Almost all the sugar concerns are giving tlie new bags a trial; the 
C. M. Y., e.g,. have reserved 200 hales of their re(|uirenients for the 
next year’s crops for Rosella 1)ags. The mill's first jiroduction will 
therefore he placed without difiicully. 

Unless unforeseen circumstances arise Java will be self-supymrti ng 
in 3-4 years, at least so far as sugar hags are concerned whicii njeans a 
reduction of India’s export by 30 million bags annually equivalent to 
35,000 tons of raw jute. 

10. Siam . — Experiments in jute growing have proved suc(*essful 
and attempts are being made to grow it on a large scale. Land has 
been selected and an expert sent to India to study the processes of 
growing and retting of jute. 

11. Indo-CInnn . — 60 and 100 tons of jute were grown in 193G and 
1937, respectively. 
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A plant locally known as “Polonipoii” lias keen found to supply a 
fibre similar to jute. It is expected tliat in l^dT about IbO tons of this 
fibre will bo r(*ady for despatch to the artisan weavers of Tonkin. Tiie 
Oovernineni is interesting' itsidf in the possibilities of manufacturing 
bags for tlie export of rice and other (‘ereals from cocoaniit fibres and 
Sisal. According to a local export tli(‘se bags will be eheaiier tlian jute 
bags though more rough to the touch. 

rj. The Thllll/i/tinrs. -- A (*ompany witli a capital r»f 2 million 
jiesos has heeii started tor manufacturing sacks from Manila hemp. 

Id. M ftnrh ulciHf . — A jule-Iike fibre called kenaf is btdiig grown in 
Maiichukuo. The area jdanted to kenaf sujiplies only a small part of 
tht‘ Manchukuan reejuirements. The Government pro])osed to extend 
its eiiltivation to the point of eompletely dis])lacing jute and jute goods 
importi^<l from India. The present Indian export to Maiichukuo is 
approximately -lodMlO tons of jute and jute goods. Hags made from 
kenaf fibre have hemi found very suitable for lian tiling soya beans. 


M. 

year. 

io. 


Japtut . — Japan produc(*s 1,100-1.200 metric tons of jute eye.ry 

Formosa , — Production jute in metric tons: — 

Year. 

19:i4 .. .. .. .. 9,190 

lOHfj .. .. .. .. .. I2.r>29 

1036 .. .. .. .. .. 8,984 


A ten-year plan for tlie iiiereascnl (cultivation of difYerent {*rops has 
been announeed. Tlie plan calls for a liv(‘-fold increase in the area 
under jute in tlie first year (lOdO). Tliereafter the acreage will iiunain 
the same and the increas(*d production will he attaiiii'd by increased 
productivity. If tliis s(’h(*nic is suc(’(vssful Formosa will glow -il.OOO 
tons of jute in lOdO and will increase it to oO.OOO in 104(S. 

10. A'ew Zealand . — Since 1044 a large wooljiack and Siicking 
factory has heei'i operating at Foxtou. This factory uses New Zealand 
flax as a raw material. 


17. Fniied States of Ameriea . — The Post Oflice Department of the 
United States of America had been using jute twine for the last 24 
years, hut this year (1048) the Department has decided to use cotton 
twine and has awarded a f}>4U),()00 twine contract to a cotton manufac- 
turing firm. 

The Federal Government of the Fnited States of America is sub- 
sidising cotton wrappings for cotton bales by paying tlie difference in 
cost between cotton and jute on one million bale coverings this year. 
The manufacturers will have to soil these cotton wrajipings for 45 c. 
per piece and the Government will pay the manufacturers 28 c. per 
piece. The jute covering weighs 14 lbs. while the cotton covering* 
weighs only 4-5 Ihs. and as cotton is sold by gross weiglit, the iiianu- 
facturers will have to pay the farmer the ])rice of this difference of 8-9 
lbs. of cotton. Attempts are being made to change sales from a gross 
to a net weight basis. 

18. Jirazil . — The Japanese settlers in Amazonas are stated to liave 
grown jute successfully. The 1938 crop is expected to be about 500 
tons. 
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In Brazil sacks are made from mixe<l fibres and about Ions of 

home ^rown Sao-Poulo jutf, paco-paco, etc., are annually mixed with 
jute. 

A woolpack from 40 per c*eiit. and tiO ])er cent, of pa])er lias been 
made in Brazil ami is reported to be an efli(‘ient substilute for jute 
woolpacks. 

10. Pantfjtnitj. The laud under jute is im*reasin*^‘ every yi*ar. In 
(iOO bee tares were under jute. 

t2(). J/r.r/ro. — A small (juantity of jute is grown in Mexico. The 
local mills are now manufacturing about (iOO tons of goods which contaiTi 
only ‘JO i)er cent, jnte; the lest lK*iiig a hually grown fibre called Ixtle 
de Balma. 

21. Pses (if Pnptr as a Jute Snlfstitui(\ — Oiunent is no\v g(Uierally 
packed in paper bags manufactured by the cement companies ih(?m- 
selves. In the T.S.A. cotton bags are also used for the ]>ur])ose. In 
Norway about fl million pa])er bags are used every year for handling 
cement. If the cement trade us€*d jute l)ags only they would re(juire 
ahout 1,M()0 million jute hags a year and this is etpiivalent to about 40 
lakhs of bales of jute. Supposing that 50 ])er cent, of cement is packed 
in paper bags, this moans a loss of 20 laklis of bales to the jute trade. 

Paper bags are also used for handling salt, fertilisers, lime, etc. 
In the Argentine the pai)er bag manufacturers consume 5,000 tons of 
kraft paper every year. Pa])er bags are used in Africa for handling 
coffee and cocoa beans. 

In Japan the Head riiemist of the Japanese Bag (‘o., Tokyo, is 
said to have y)erfected a new type of heavy ])aper for use in the manu- 
facture of sand bags. It has been stated locally that llie Japanese army 
may use tliis invention to replace jute and ramie. 

‘‘Sisal kraft” which consists of two sheets of ])ai)er roiufor(*e<i with 
sisal fibre is also being used for various purposes. 

22. Pai)vr hach(^d Linoleum, — Paper backed linoleum being us{m 1 
in place of jute backed linoleum ]>ecause it is cheaj)er. It is no! so 
durable as the jute hacked Hiioleum, but attempts to get a sufficiently 
dnrabh* cheai)er paper backing are going on. 

2J. Plrrafors. — (iraiu is being handh*d ifi bulk in many parts of 
the world. Kurojie and Nortli America hav<‘ been using elevators for 
a long time. Some elevators have recently been c.onstrucJcd in 
Ausiralia, South Africa, and the Argentine and atttempis are b(»ing made 
to increase their number. 

In P)J17, 5,85(! grain elevators willi a cai)a(dty of 42 1 ,SS5,()2() bushels 
worked in Panada. In the Argentine, crops haudled liv th(' eh^vators 
durijig the same year was d,24tS,87S tons and the Soull) Afri(‘an elevator.s 
handled 374,913 tons of maize in I935-3f). The capacity of the 
Australian elevators alrcatly erected is 31,423,000 bushels. 

These figures give an idea as to the market that has been lost to 
jute due to the bulk handling wheat, maize, etc. The crop handled 
in bulk retains its quality ami cannot be destroyed by mice, weevils, 
etc. But the erection of the grain elevators is costly and that is the 
main reason why elevators are not being erected more quickly in 
different parts of the world. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

A Note on some schemes of restriction of production of Raw Jute by 
Mr. D. L. Mazumdar, I.C.S., Secretary, the Bengal Jute Enquiry 
Committee. 

The object of this note is to examine some schemes of restriction, 
wliich do iiol proceed on Ihe orthodox basis of allocation of acreaffe 
qiiolas to individual jute-j^rowers, but seek to attain the desired end 
by otlier indirect methods. 


(«) 

()i»e such melhod of regulaiion has been recenlly sugfi^ested by the 
Secrelaiy to ihe ]ioard of Economic Kn(|uiry, Een^al. Accordlnpr 
lus scheme, a number of juie-j?rowinjr mauzas, unions or thanas 
should be rainlomly selecied every year so that the total acreage 
under jute in those mauzas, unions or thanas may be equal to the 
percentage of area reduction sought to be enforced in that particular 
year. As soon as the lisi of mauzas, unions or thanas has been drawn 
up (hereinafter to be called the excluded list), all that (lovernment 
need do is to prohibit totally the (rultiration of raw jute in tliese 
areas. If restriciion has to be enforced in the following* and succeed- 
ing* years as well, care should be taken to see that none of Ihe areas, 
included in the jirevious year’s excluded list, are again entered in the 
folh»wing year’s excluded list. The object of this provision is simply 
to ensure that the same set of mauzas, unions or tlianas is not called 
upon to bear the burden of the restriction scheme every year. 

The scheme is not really as novel as it looks. A variant of it 
was submitted by the then »Subdi visional Officer of Munshiganj (Habu 
K. Maitra) to the Finlow (hnimittee in (r/V/c pages 122-12ff, 

Volume II of the Finlow Report). In that scheme, it was ])ro])()sed 
that cultivation of jute should be prohibited, not only in the wliole 
of the lUirdwan and l^residency Divisions, but also in thotse areas of 
(’hittagong and Rajshahi Divisions, where the acreage under jute was 
either small or the land was not well-suited to the cultivation f»t this 
fibre. 

The advantages of the scheme suggested by the Secretary of the 
Hoard of Economic EiKjuiry are obvious. It will greatly simplify 
the problem of control and supervision and considerably reduce the 
costs of administration. On this score, both this scheme and its earlier 
variant are definitely superior to the orthodox scheme, based on the 
allocation of individual acreage quotas. Hut unfortunately both of 
them suffer from defects and drawbacks of a more fundamental nature, 
which appear to outweigh their practical advantages: — 

(/) The scheme overlooks the fact that there will be nothing to 
prevent the jute-growers from increasing the cultivation ()f 
jute in areas outside the excluded list, and thus to nullify 
the effects of prohibition of cultivation in the excluded areas. 

(II) Secondly, the scheme will involve large-scale interference 
w'ith the agricultural economy of the areas included in the 
excluded list. 
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{Hi) Thirdly, the extent of such interference will remain an 
unknown factor till the very end and will vary from year 
to year. 

(iv) Fourthly, in consequence of such unpredictable and variable 
interference with the economic life of a larjj^e percent afre of 
the rural population an avoidable element of uncertainly 
will be introduced into the rural economy of the province, 
(r) Fifthly, as the extent of regulation will presumably change 
from year to year, unequal treatment will have to be 
accorded to the areas included in the excluded list fnnn year 
to year. This may be a just cause for grievance, and may 
easily lead to agrarian discontent on a large scale. 

(ri) Lastly, it may be n<)te<l that, if the mouza be selected as the 
unit of regulation, the problem of administration and control 
may be as formidable as under the orthodox scheme and the 
cost may well he as heavy. For example, if a ten i)er rein, 
restriction is desired, it may he necessary, on an average, 
to iirobibit cultivation in 4,01)0 widely scattered villages all 
over llengal. The earlier scheme of Babu K. Maiirii bad 
at least llie two-fold merit of concentrating cultivation of 
jute on the areas well-suited for this pur])ose and of 
enormously siuqilifying the ]>roblom of adminisiralion and 
control. The sclieine of tlie Secretary, Board of Kconomy, 
possesses none of tliese redeeming features; and, in view of 
the objections which 1 liave enumerated above, I do not 
think any democratic (ioveriiment could seriously conlem- 
plale such large scale interference with the economic life of 
a substantial, though randomly selected, percentage of the 
rural population from year to year. The enforcement of the 
scheme does not appear to be a practical juoposilion. 

(II) 

Another scheme which has been recently suggested is that the sale 
of the roots aiJ<I the croj) ends of the fibres should be prohibited. No 
accurate statistics are available, but the roots and cuttings appear to 
account for from lo to 20 per cent, of the total crop. Pmliibition of 
their sale would thus automatically redu(*e the size of the cro]) by If) 
to 20 ])er cent. The merits of ilie scheme are obvious; it reduces 
administrative organization to a minimum and ensures effective restric- 
tion. But the drawbacks of the scheme are as serious as its advantages 
are obvious. They seem to cancel each other: — 

(/) PUrst, the scheme is extremely inelastic. The percentage of 
roots and cuttings in the total crop (iei)ends entirely on 
natural fa(dors, ami is, in no way, connected with the factors 
governing its deinand. Consequently, it will not he ]>ossihle 
undt'r this scheme to adjust the extent of regulation desired 
from year to year. 

Secondly, tliere is nothing in this scheme to prevent increased 
sowings. The natural reaction of cultivators to any such 
scheme would be to try and discount its restrictive effect by 
increasing tbeir individual acreages under jute. In some 
areas such efforts may be frustrated by the shortages of 
cultivable lands, but in many ])aris in Bengal as well as 
in otlier Provinces more and more lands may be easily placed 
under jute. 
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(///) The cost of the organisation necessary to implement the sclieine 
may he, after all, as heavy as that of enforcing the orthodox 
scljenie. It is estimated that iliere are about 2,0(XI baling 
houses in Ilengal and at least 200 godowns where jute is 
rolled into drums. All these, as well as export ])acking 
j)rosses will have to be controlled. 

(Ill) 

Another tyi)e of indirect control has been advocated by some busi- 
nessmen as well as otli(uals. 'Fhey argue that the orthodox scheme of 
regulation of (uiltivation involves the employment of a complicatefi 
and ex])e>isive machinery, whi(*h cannot guarantee ell'ective enforce- 
ment and suggest that an indirect method of regulation through con- 
tnd of the disjiosal of the ero]) should he tried. According io tlie most 
straightforward method sugfLiested under this luuid, all that (govern- 
ment need is to allocate, not acreage (iiioias, as under the ortlu)dox 
method, hut quantity quotas, to every individual jute-grower, and to 
evolve a suitable marketing organization, which will prevent disj)0sal 
of the jute enq* by any giower in excess of his allotted quota. This 
suggestion implies (a) the registration of jute-growers and (h) the 
estahlisliment of a (Vntral Purchase Association, possessing the mono- 
poly to buy Tip the entire jute crop of this Province. If the scheme is 
carefully considered, its administration will he found no less ditlicult or 
complicated than that of the orthdox control sclicnm. The registra- 
tion of jute-growers may appear to he a simple enough task on ])aper; 
hut if the records are to he authentic, it will be necessary to initiate 
and conduct local eiKiuiries on a fairly large s(fale to test the hona fides 
of the claimants to registration. The identification of millions of 
registered jute-gro'wers may occasionally raise intriguing prob- 
lems, which it may not he always easy for the authorities of the (‘oiitrol 
scheme to solve without sifting local emtuiries. Besides, the mainte- 
nance (»f the lecords up to date in every jute year will, in itself, 
present no less a formidable problem than the checking and enforce- 
ment of acreage (juotas to individual cultivators. The only advantage 
registration of jute-growers, instead of jute-lands, would he to 
reduce field work to a large extent. But as against Ibis, must ho set 
the iiim^ase in office work, and the uncertainties in the economic ]M)si- 
ti(m of the jute-growers likely (o he caused by variations in the yield 
of the crop due to natural causes. As regards the other essential 
concomitant of the scheme, viz., the establishment of a Monopolist 
Ihirchase Organization, the matter has been fully discussed in Oliapter 
VI of the Beport ami retiuires no further examination in this con- 
t<xt. AVitlumt a com]j'!cte departiire from the existing system of 
marketing — involving administrative problems, no less formidable than 
the orthodox control scheme based on allocation of acreage (piotas and 
finam ial commitments on an incomparably large scale the suggested 
method of indirect control is hardly likely to succeed. 

According to another scheme falling under this head, Government 
should issue a limited nuiiiher of certificates or permits to buy raw jute 
at a nominal price. No drum of loo.se jute or kiitcha bale .should he 
lrans])orted to Talcutta without this pennit. Similarly, no pucca bale 
should he exported without these permits. They should be distributed 
among the mofiissil haling houses on an agreed basis. At least three 
months before the .sowing season, (rovernment should announce the 
number of permits which they propose to issue for the next season. 
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and tak^ steps to explain to the cultivators the detailed inipllonlions 
of their announcement. Tlie permits will he Iransferahle doiMiments. 
Government should he armed with statuiory ])()wers to cM for returns 
from the niofussil haling? houses, Calcutta mills and export l)alers. Ji 
cannot be contended for a momeni that tlie su^j^ested sclieme will ])e 
less complicated than the ortliodox proposal. Jlui ii may, of course, 
be claimed that the administration of the scheme will be easier, inas- 
much as the necessary checks and controls will have to he ajiplied only 
in the mofus.sil baling houses and in (\ilcutta. Tliis is no douht aii 
important advantage hut the defects of the scheme far outweigh its 
merits: — 

(?) First, no amount of mere exhortation is likely to indiu^e the 
cultivator to restrict cultivation to the extent indicated by 
the number of permits to he issued hy Government. Every 
cultivator may uell act on the assumption that with a little 
luck he will succeed in getting permits for all the jute 
that he grows. 

(//) Secondly, in the absence of any collective effort to reduce 
sowings, there will h(‘ a great scramhle for the sale of jute 
immediately after the issue of tlu' piuiuits, — unless, ef course, 
the issue is spread over a numher of months. In course of 
the scramhle, the price obtained hy the (uiltivaior may 
well fall below what the total supply in relation to demand 
may indicate. Fonceivahly, the dealers may he tlie only 
persons to reap an advantage from this sclmme. 

(///) Thirdly, the ])rohlem of allocation of permits, district hy 
district, will present formidable difficulties. It may well 
result in extensive dealings in Ihese permits between 
different haling houses and between (alcutta and the mofus- 
sil. A thorouglily iiiiliealt liy tone will he intnaliiced into 
the entire market for raw jute. 

(/r) Fourtlily, in order lo render this scheme effective (ioveriimeni 
could not possibly rely on the submission of return by the 
buyers of raw jute: It will have to ajipoint an adequate 
inspecting and preventive staff'. 

Altogether, it would seem that tJiis scheme of indirect conirol would 
be far from satisfactory. A little reflection will show that no sclieme 
of indirect control based merely on the regulation of the quantity that 
may he sold or purchased will succeed in effectively restricting actual 
sowings as long as the conditions of cultivation remain as individual- 
istic and unorganized as tliey are at present. 


(IV) 


It is not the object of this note to justify a iiolicy of f'ompulsory 
regulation of production. That calls for a different treatment. The 
above analysis is merely intended to show that if a polic y of comimlsory 
restriction has to be effectively implemented it (jan only he done hy 
adopting the orthodox scheme based on tlie allocation of acueage 
quotas to individual cultivator. In the economic and political environ- 
ment of to-day no otlier scheme seems to he a practical proposition. 
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APPENDIX V. 

A tentative scheme for compulsory restriction of Jute. 

The relevant Act or Ordinanee will extend to the whole of Bengal 
ex<*ei)t the (’hitlagong Hill Traots and the districts of Baiiknra and 
liirhliuni which do not appear in the Final Jute Forecast for 1938-39. 

Jn the districts of Biirdwaii, Midnapore, Hooghly, Howrah, 24- 
Parganas, Khulna, Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri, Malda, Bakarganj, diitta- 
gong and Noakhali in each of which the acreage under jute according 
to the last forecast is helow 4o,0(M), it is not proposed to do any detailed 
checking. But a registering slaff will he necessary. 

2. For the remaining 12 districts, a detailed check will he neces- 
sary. Their total area is about 3o,(Hh) sq. miles. Excluding urban 
and heel areas, uncultivated chars, etc., the actual area to he covered is 
estimated at 31,900 sq. miles. Distributed in 310 police-stations, this 
would give on an average 310 units of about 100 sq. miles each. A 
list of these districts with the estimated area under jute and number 
of circles, thanas, unions, etc., is given in Appendix A. 

3. Different areas in jute districts go under water during different 
periods while there are some which do not go under water at all. The 
lowest areas, and chars go under water about the 2nd week of June, 
those on a higher levtd about the 4th week of June and so on. The 
(■ollectors have been addr<‘ssed by Express letter to communicate the 
approximate time when lands of each thana generally go under water, 
specially in the districts of Dacca, Faridpur, Tipi)era, dessore, Nadia, 
I'abna and Mymensingh. It is expected that tliere will be about 80 
tlianas which go under water early in June, finmediate arrangements 
will have to be made for work in these areas. For the higher and 
late sown areas, the period for registration and consequently for check 
will commence later. The wfiole programme will have to he so drawn 
up so that the staff' engaged in the low’est areas may gradually move 
on to the higher areas in the same or adjoining districts until the 
entire area is com]>leted. 

It is essential to complete the work before the land goes under 
water as otlierwise no check would l>e possible. 

4. To enable the sebeme to get through, the Ordinance should be 
jiromulgated nol laier than the 20th May at the latest. Registration 
should be compulsory witbin a fortnight from the date of promulga- 
tifin. Promulgation should he made hy — 

(/) publication in newspapers, 

(//) beat of drum at important centres like markets, hats, schools, 
etc., and 

(///) puhlication at offices of union boards, debt settlement boards 
and Sub-Registrars and also at police-stations and land- 
lords’ kutcheries. 

5. It is apprehended that mere promulgation of the Ordinance 
will not ensure prompt and correct submission of returns by culti- 
vators. From our experience of jute schedule we know that if left to 
themselves, the cultivators will submit returns which will be useless 
and render checking work extremely difficult and well-nigh impossible. 
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lil many cases they will not submit any return at all and there wull 
be a bewildering variety of forms in which returns will be vsubmitted. 
To ensure prompt submission of correct returns it will be necessary to 
print a standardised form of returns containing instructions in Bengali 
on the back as to ho>v it is to be filled up and to serve it on each 
individual family through the union boards before actual registraliou 
begins. This will be tremendous task as al>out a million tonus will 
have to be printed. In the alternative, cultivators will have to be 
left to themselves to devise their own form of return with tln^ necessary 
(consequences. 1 nnivSt point out that there is no time this year for 
printing all these forms. Tlie registering staff should he responsible 
lor servicci of the forms. 

f). Cadastral maps of all the villages will la* indispensably 
required. Without them no registration or tabulation will be jiossible. 

During jute ctuisus, restricted to a few' tluuias, it w^as discovered 
that in the Collectorates all the maps were not available. 

(I should point out that spare copies were not prepared for 
admiiii.striitiv(j purposes before. Sale (copies were printed and the 
stock is getting exhausted.) 

I have written to the Colh^ctors report how many slieets will 
have to be printed and of what villag(*s, but they (cannot furnish the 
information without examining their registers which will take some 
time. 

For tlie 12 districts mentioned in Apjjendix A we have got about 
70,0(10 original sheets. Even if 5 i)er cent, of the sheets has to be 
printed, it will take the Bengal Drawing ()ffi(*e at least l.J months. 
As the work depends on Vandyke method, bad weather will interfere 
with ])n)gross. Moreover, tor Dinajpur we have not got all the 
( riginals yet as mapping W(jrk in the Settlement Dtfic'e has not been 
('()nij)]eied. For about half the district no cadastral sheets can he 
print(*d this season and without them I cannot eontemplate registration 
of jute (‘iiltivation being done at all. 

In llangpur, recovery is pending in considerable areas and neither 
landlords nor tenants have got mai)H yet. In those areas cultivators 
woll not be able to furnisli tlie jdot numbers at all. This means regis- 
tration w^ill be vague and indefinite and cheeking will lx* (*xtremely 
difficult. In the char areas of East Bengal districts,, the maps are 
all out of date and from p(crs(mal experience J may say that identifica- 
tion of plots is extncinely difficult, llt^gistrafion by ])iots w'ill be well- 
nigh impossible and the w'(jrk of the checking staff' is likely to be 
entireljr frustrated by the rise in the rivers. These lands go iiruhcr 
water in June and it is usual to cut the plants befonc they ar<' mature. 
The existing maps wdll hardly be useful and registration wm’II liave to 
be practically done by the checking staff in the field. This, once the 
monsoon sets in, will be practically impossible. The work cannot lx* 
pushed now^ as on account of lack of rain, there has not lu'cn much 
sowing yet. 

7. The essential qualifications for the staff are that — 

(1) it should be accustomed to field work; and 

(2) it should be capable of using maps, i.e., of identifying a plot 

in the field from the map and of locating a plot in the map. 
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Tile only peoi>le whom I can think of as possessing these qualifications 
is the field staff of the Settlement Department. Even they have 
-dispersed this seuvson and it will lake time to re-assemhle them. 1 
know wc‘ can have plenty of untrained men but their work which will 
have 1() be done at high pressure will lack thoroughness. Our 
.experience of random jute sampling in 19«i7 confirms this view. It is 
therefore essential that the staff should be BU(*h on wLich absolute 
reliance can be placed. 

I have therefore provided in the estimate that — 

(d) all the Inspectors should be settlemcmt kanungos, and 

{h) there should be a fair sijrinkling of young kannngos among 
the assistant inspectors. 

S. If tile scheme matures this year, I shall have to withdraw more 
than half of my kaiiuugo staff from settlement and as some kanungos 
will have to be given leave, it will be tanlamount to stopping settlement 
work till tlie (‘iid of September. Moreover the Bengal Drawing Office 
which alone <*an print cailastral maps (in fact it prints maps of other 
ilepartinenis) will have to stop all other w’ork for about two mouths, 
if not longcu*. This will involve — 

(/) further ])ostpoiienient of recovery; 

(//) prolongation of setilement; and 
(///) increase in their cost rates. 

As the implications are very im])ortaiil, I would solicit Ixovernmeni 
ciders sanctioning tlie arrangements. 

9. 1 haA’o pointed out the difficulties involved in — 

f(i) ])rinting and serving notice in time; 

(//) having a full supply of cadastral ma])s; 

,(///) assembling a competent staff in districts at sliort notice; 

(ir) (completing field work, before the monsoon s(*ts in, in cliar 
areas ; and 

(r) rt'gistering and cheeking in Diiiaji>ur and parts of liangpur. 

"Tlie work will have to be done over more than half of the province and 
witliout not 1(0 and any preliminary information. Field work on this 
scale has iiid been attempted anywln^re in India and considerable 
preparatory work should be done bebne it can be suceesstully aceoiii- 
plislnul. 

It is of the utmost importance that complete co-ordination between 
the district staff and the jute registration staff is ensured and for this 
purpose a ]>ro(*(‘dure will have to be evolved in consultation wdth the 
District Officers. For this the best arrangement would be to bold 
a ('onfenuiee of the Collectors of the tw’elve districts or for me to go 
round and settle the details in consultation with them. For this there 
is liardly any time licfon* registration is to begin. 

Kb Considering the magnitude of the work, I consider that it will 
be unduly risky to undertak(» it in the absence of adequate information 
and without full prejiaratory work. The work will be done in an 
amateurish .manner and errors are sure to creep in. It will be a jiity 
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if a larg:e sum of money is spent and ultimately found to have been 
wasted. 

In the circumstances I would suggest that full information be 
collected and all preliminary details settled during this year and on 
their basis the scheme be launched upon during the next year. 

In my opinion the difficulties relating to preliminary arrangements, 
staff and time-factor are insurmountable this year and I feel convince(l 
that the work cannot be done this year with any pretension to accuracy 
of its results. I shall carry through the scheme this season if Grovern- 
ment so desire bul I would submit that I should not be held responsible 
for its successful execution or for the correctness of its results. 

11. If Government decide to embark on the scheme, I would 
suggest that a block grant should be sanctioned for the purpose. Full 
power should be given to me in ihe matter of entertainment of staff and 
in incurring expenditure within the limits of the grant without reference 
to Government. 


The 6fh May VKVK 


N. C. Sen, 

Director of Land Records and Surt^eys, Benyal. 


APPENDIX A. 

Area and administrative divisions of principal Jute districts in Bengal. 


Serial 

No. 

Xanif of distrlet. 

Total area 
of the dis- 
trict in sq. 
inllcH. 

Area under 
jute accord- 
ing to 1938 
Final 
Forecast. 

No. of 
circles. 

No. of 
police- 
stations. 

No. of 
villages. 

No. of 
unions. 




( Actea.) 








Class J, 





1 

Myrnonainfai 

6,237 

650,000 

18 

51 

8,317 

469 

2 

Dacca 

2,719 

821,900 

14 

32 

5.250 

316 

3 

Hangpur 

3,496 

306,400 

10 

30 

4.072 

317 

4 

Tlppcra 

2,597 

231,000 

9 

20 

4.177 

253 

5 

Faridpur 

2,356 

219,000 

9 

25 

3,631 

238 


Total 

17,405 

1,728, 31H) 

60 

158 

25,447 

1,593 




Class II. 





0 

Uogra 

1,384 

90,000 

3 

12 

2,195 

129 

7 

Rajshahi 

2,609 

85,500 

7 

24 

4.015 

185 

8 

Palma 

1,818 

76,000 

6 

17 

2,446 

148 


JcHRore 

2,902 

73,800. 

8 

24 

3,593 

201 

10 

Dinajpiir 

3,948 

71,000 

7 

30 

6,577 

279 

11 

Nadia 

2,881 

62,000 

8 

25 

2,401 

265 

12 

Murshidabad 

2,091 

48,900 

6 

20 

1,829 

158 


Total 

17,633 

507,200 

45 

152 

23,656 

1.425 


Grand Total 

35,038 

2, 235, .500 

105 

3H) 

49,103 

3,018 


11 
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APPENDIX B. 

Estimate of work. 

(а) 31,000 sq. inilc-s, 310 p()lic!e.stations and 3,018 anions with union 
units of 10 sq. miles each on average. 

(б) For each union : — 15 days for registration; 15 days for checking. 

(c) Each worker can, in the season from 1st June 1939 to Slst July 
1939 cover 2 such units = 2 months. 

(d) Journeys from one unit to another and returning ... 1 week. 

Preparation ... ... ... 1 week. 

Losses for illness, rain, etc. ... ... ... 2 weeks. 

1 month. 

(e) 3 months' term for each worker; from beginning of tTune to end 
of August for field work. 1 month more for tabulation work = 4 
months. 

(/) For 3,018 units at 2 units per worker: 1,509 or say 1,(570 workers 
for 4 mouths each. 

(g) With 10 workers under each Assistant Inspector — 151 Assistant 
Inspectors. 

(h) With 4 Assistant Inspectors under each, 38 Inspectors. 

(?) At least 2 Supervisors with 5 Assistant Supervisors for superior 
supervision and necessary headquarters staff. 

Note — Provision for 6 months is noccssary for the supervising staff as consiclerable 
work in the shape of compilation will have to be done by them after actual field work is 
finislied. 


APPENDIX C. 


Estimate of cost. 


Rs. 

1,510 Registering and Chec-king Officers at Rs. 40 per month 

(including pay and fixed travelling allowance for 4 months) 2,41,600 
151 Assistant Inspectors (including 22 kanungos) for 4 months — 


(a) 22 Assistant Inspectors — 
Pay . . 

Fixed travelling allowance 
Peon 


(6) 120 Assistant .Inspectors — 
Pay 

Fixed travelling allowance 
Peon 


Rs. Rs. 

Per month. 

75 

20 

10 


105 9,240 


50 47,940 

15 
10 


75 38,700 J 
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Rfi. Rs. 

Per month. 

3. 38 Inspectors for 4 months — 



Pay 

250 



Fixed travelling allowance 

30 



Peon 

12 




292 

44,384 

4. 

5 Assistant Supervisors for 6 months — 




Pay . . 

250 



Special pay 

40 



Peon 

15 




305 

9,150 

5. 

2 Supervisors for 6 months — 




Pay . . 

400 



Special pay 

100 



Peon 

15 




515 

6,180 

(). 

Hejwlquarters staff for 6 months 

. . 

3,000 

7. 

Special extra staff for char areas (lump) 

. . 

10,000 

8. 

Travelling allowance other than fixed travelling allowance and 
transfer travelling allowance 

18,000 

9. 

Transfer travelling allowance of 38 Inspectors, 5 Assistant 
Supervisors, 2 Sujiervisors and 22 Assistant Inspectors . . 

10,000 

10. 

Contingencies (lump) (forms, registers, etc., including printing) 

25,000 

11. 

Other charges (unforeseen charges) . . 

.. 

12,000 

12. 

Cost of registration in 12 districts (not mentioned in Apjwndix 
A) 

25,000 


4,52,254 


or Rs. 4,53,000 in round figures. 

Note , — (1) Items Nos. 10 and Honan average Rs. 1,000 has been estimated for 
each distriot. 

(2) The Supervising staff should be given facilities for using launches for repaid 
movement and inspections in river districts. 
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Draft form of Register. 

District 

Bate of Report 

Police Station 

Union 


Mauza 





Plot sown with j ute. 

Name of 
cultivator. 

Address of 
cultivator. 

J.L. 

V. S. 

Area 

Description 
of the plot 
information 

1 

2 

No. 

i 

plot 

No. 

in 

acres. 

3 

under (6) 
and (c) 
cannot be 
given.* 
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APPENDIX VI. 


Tabto illmtraUng tprwd of Raw Juta prieas fram Cultivatan ta Mills ar 
Sbippars far raprasaniativa qualitias, 1938-39. 


Quality as 
oonmiercially 
classiflod 
for sale in 
Calcutta. 

ReprcHcntative 
districts in which 
they are 
produced. 

Dates for 
wlilch prices 
are given 
week 
ending — 

(1) 10-9-l9:« 

(2) :m2-1«:{8 
CO 7-1-1939. 

Representative Markets upcountry. 

In Caleutta. 

At Growers* 
Holdings 
and 

Villages. 

At Hats' 
Primary 
Markets 
where no 
baling is 
done. 

At Seroiid- 
ary Markets, 
Baling and 
Shipping 
(.'enirns. 

Caieiitta 
Indian Stand* 
uni paeking 
Middle 
Grade. 

Sellers : — 
Growers. 

Growers, 

Farias, 

Paikars. 

Growers, 

village 

nierchiints, 

Beparis, 

Aratdnrs. 

Kacht'ha 

Balers. 

Biiyers, 

Farias, 

Paikurs, 

Bet>aris. 

Village 

merehants, 

Bepuris, 

.^ratdaiv, 

Baler's 

Agent. 

Kaeh(‘ha 
Balers and 
Aratdars. 

Mills or 
Shippers. 




Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. ]>. 

Rs. a. p. 

“Jat" 

Da<‘ca 

1 

4 14 0 

5 0 0 

5 6 0 

6 3 0 



2 

4 10 0 

4 14 0 

5 6 0 

6 4 0 



.'{ 

9 0 0 

6 0 0 

7 0 0 

6 14 0 


Mymensingh . . 

1 

5 3 0 

5 7 0 

5 10 0 

6 3 0 



2 

5 7 0 

5 10 0 

r> 14 0 

6 4 0 



3 

5 14 0 

6 2 0 

6 10 0 

6 14 0 

"District*' 

Tipttera Lower 

1 

5 5 3 

5 5 0 

5 9 0 

6 0 0 



o 

.5 1 4 

.5 1 0 

5 6 0 

6 10 



3 

5 0 0 

5 4 0 

6 0 0 

6 8 0 


Noakhali 

1 

4 12 0 

1 

4 12 0 

4 13 0 

6 0 0 



2 

4 10 0 

4 10 0 

4 12 0 

6 1 0 



3 

r, 2 0 

5 4 0 

r> H 0 

6 8 0 

"North Bengal" 

Kangpiir 

1 

4 10 0 

5 0 0 

.5 1 4 

.5 14 0 



2 

4 S 0 

4 13 4 

4 13 0 

5 14 0 



3 

.5 2 9 

,5 7 0 

5 11 0 

6 4 0 


Bogra 

1 

4 0 0 

4 5 4 

5 2 0 

5 14 0 



2 

4 11 0 

4 15 6 

4 14 0 

5 14 0 



3 

6 8 0 

6 9 0 

6 U 0 

6 4 0 

"DoTPrah” 

Faridpur 

1 

4 14 U 

5 0 0 

4 13 0 

5 7 0 



2 

4 3 0 

4 6 3 

4 15 0 

5 7 0 



3 

5 10 0 

5 12 0 

5 14 0 

6 8 0 


Bakargungc . . 

1 

4 9 0 

4 9 0 

4 8 0 

5 7 0 



o 

4 7 0 

4 7 0 

4 8 0 

5 7 0 



3 

4 7 0 

4 2 0 

4 14 0 

6 8 0 
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Quality as 
coiunicn-ially 
(‘lassitied 
fur sale in 
Calcutta. 

1 

Representative 
districts in wiiich 
they are 
produced. 

Dates for 
wlihdi prices 
are given 
week 
ending — 

(1) 10-0-1038 

(2) 3-12-1038 

(3) 7-M030. 

Bepresentatlvc Markets upcountry. 

In Calcutta. 

At Growers* 
Holdings 
and 

Villages. 

At Hats* 
Primary 
Markets 
where no 
baling is 
done. 

At Second- 
ary Markets, 
Baling and 
Shipping 
Centres. 

Calcutta 
Indian Stand- 
ard packing 
Middle 
Grade. 

Sellers : — 
Growers. 

Growers, 

Farias, 

Paikars. 

Growers, 

village 

merchants, 

Beparis, 

Aratdars. 

Kacheita 

Balers. 

Buyers, 

Farias, 

Balkars, 

Beparis. 

Village 
merchants, 
Beparis, 
Aratdars, 
Baler’s 
Agent . 

Kaeheha 
Balers and 
Aratdars. 

Mills nr 
ShlpiMDrs. 




Ks. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

"Dalsee" 

24-Parganiis and 

1 

4 13 0 

5 U 0 

5 3 (» 

5 8 0 


Hooghly. 








2 

to 

to 

to 

to 



3 

5 8 0 

5 8 0 

0 0 0 

fi 4 0 

“Bihar** 

A raria 

1 

3 13 0 

4 7 0 

4 7 0 

5 11 0 

(Idumea). 









2 

3 15 0 

4 2 0 

4 8 0 

5 13 0 



3 

4 r> 0 

4 8 0 

5 4 0 

fi 0 0 


Eatihar 

1 

4 10 0 

5 0 0 

1 

f> 0 0 

5 11 0 



2 

4 12 0 

4 14 0 

5 0 0 

5 13 0 



3 

3 14 0 

4 fi 0 

5 4 0 

fi 0 0 

“Assam" 

Nowgong 

1 

3 15 3 

3 13 4 

4 0 8 

5 14 U 



2 

4 1 0 

4 1 1 

4 fi 8 

5 15 0 



3 

3 10 0 

3 12 0 

4 1 0 

6 5 0 


Goal para 

1 

4 2 2 

4 5 10 

4 7 0 

5 14 0 



2 

3 12 0 

4 2 2 

4 4 1 

5 15 0 



3 

1 No quotation available for this period. 


Price difference : Mille' or Shippere' Valuatume — 


Jat 

District 

North Bengal 
Dowrah 

Daisce 

Bilwr 

Assam 

. . Top Pri<*e. 

As. 2 to As. 4 below Jat. 

. . As. 4 to As. 0 ticlow Jat. 

. . As. 4 to As. 12 below Jat. 

. . Sold under se|>arate standard. 

. . As. fi to As. 8 lielow .lat. 

. . As. 4 to As. fi Itelow Jat. 

Grade Price Differeneee— 


Top mark . . 
Bottom Mark 

As. 8 to As. 10 al>ove Middle Mark. 

As. 8 to As. 10 l)elow Middle Mark. 

Packing Standards— 


Pure £uro|)ean 

As. 4 above Indian and European Supervised ; As. 2 per maund 
al»ove Indian. 


All prices quoted at Standard weight of 80 tolas per seer. 
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APPENDIX VII. 

{Vide paragraph T-> ot the lleport.) 

A note on the Cost of Management of Jute Purchase and Sale Societies 
by Mr. D. L. Mazumdar, I.C.S., Secretary, Bengal Jute Enquiry 
Ccmmittee. 

1. This note is Ijased on (/) some detailed estimates framed by the 
Senior Marketino; Officer of the Inilian Central Jute Committee, and 
the Senior Marketinjpi: Offi'cer ot the Government of llenfral, in connec- 
tion with a proposal for the establishment of experimental regulated 
markets at Hajiganj and Sheoraplioli, which has since been abandoned; 
and (//.) also on some similar estimates prepared by the Co-operative 
Department of the Provimdal Government in PJdo-dli, in connection 
with the projHJsal for the establishment of an improved type of 
Co-operative Jute Sale and Purchase Society. This latter sclieine 
subsequently fell through as it was not administratively approved of. 
Jfeveitheless the estimates prepared in connection with that abortive 
scheme will give some idea of probable cost of any similar organization 
that may be desired to set up now. 

2. The costs, wbi(‘h are likely to be incurred may be classified 
under the following heads: — 

(/) Capital costs, 

(//) Recurring coists — 

{a) permanent, 

(h) temporary or seasonal. 

d. The (-apital costs imlude expenditure in connection with the 
(construction of godowns and purchase of fixed equipments like weigh- 
bridges, etc. The cost under this head might be considerably reduced 
if, in the beginning, the godowns were hired at a small rent. Some 
structural alterations to the existing godowns will be necessary not 
merely to render tln^m fit for storage of jute according to modern 
scientific methods, but also to provide for the minimum of conveniences 
to the large number of growlers and dealers in jute, who will be visiting 
the jute purchase societies. 

As regards recurring cost, it is assumed that, under the projwsed 
scheme, no costs wdll be incurred for assembling the jute from the 
cultivators’ houses. E.r hypothen, the jute-growers will themselves 
arrange for the transport of their produce to the nearest Jute Sale and 
Purchase Society. A permanent skeleton staff will be maintained 
throughout the year; and additional seasonal staff will be nec^essary 
for about six months in the year, say from July to December. 

4. On the assumptions detailed in the previous paragraph, the 
total costs will be as follows : — 

I . — Capital costs. 

tts. 

Improvement of godowns, equipments, etc. ... 2,l)0() 
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IJ. — Recurring casta. 


A . — Permanent staff — 



Rs. 

(i) One Manager at Rs. 150 per mensem 

1,800 

(u‘) One Assorting Supervisor at Rs. 60 per mensem 

720 

(in) One Accountant and Cashier at Rs. 50 per mensem 

600 

(tv) One Clerk at Rs. 30 per mensem . . 

360 

(v) One Jamadar at Rs. 20 per mensem 

240 

(vi) One Koyal at Rs. 15 per mensem . . 

180 

(vii) One Manager’s j)eon at Rs. 13 per mensem 

156 

(viii) One Sweeper at Rs. 15 per mensem 

180 


4,236 

B. — Seasonal staff (for .six months) — 


(i) One assorting Mate at Rs. 25 

150 

(ii) Two Establishment and Weighing clerks at Rs. 30 

720 

(«0 Two Durwans at Rs. 15 

360 

(w) Pour Kovals at Rs. 15 

720 

(v) Two SAveejiers at Rs. 10 

120 


2,070 


500 

I, 500 

J, r>00 

Total of A to E .. 0,S00 

or, Rs. 9,S00 
(approximately). 

5. It will appear Irom the above estimate, that, excluding the non- 
recurring expenditure on account of any structional alternations that 
'may be necessary in the rented godowns, the total co^t of management 
of a purchase and sale organization of the type contemplated in para- 
graph 70 of the Report will he a])])roximately Rs. 0,8()0 per annum. 
This aiipears to he a rock-bottom estimate. It may be useful to note 
here that the estimate prei)ared jointlv by the Senior Marketing Officer 
to tile (Toverumeiit of Hengal and the Senior Marketing Officer to the 
Imlian Centra] Jute Committee amounted to Rs. 11,480 per annum, 
and the estimate framed by the Co-operative Department for its abortive 
scheme, which also included assembling of the jute from the grower’s 
villages, was in the neighbourhood of Rs. 20,500. Divested of this 
additional function, the Co-operative Department sclnune would have 
post Rs. 11,000 approximately exclusive of all non-recurring expenditure. 
The above estimate omit.s one very imimrtant item of cost, viz., insurance 
of the warehoused crop against accidents and natural calamities. The 
two factors on which the cost of insurance will ultimately depend on 
the total value of the crop stored and the nature of the storage 
provided at any particular place. If account is taken of this cost, it 
may he safely concluded that the total cost of management of one such 
society as is contemplated in paragraph 70, will approximate to about 
Rs. 10,000 per annum. 


0. — Travelling allowance of the Supervisor as well as menial staff 

D. — (kmtingencies (including repairs to godowns and otlier struc- 

tures) 

E. -‘ Land and godown rent and taxes 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

a) 


No. 982, dated Calcutta, the ITth December 19-18. 

From — D. L. Mazumdar, Esq., I.C.S.. Secretary, Beiijjal T\ite/ Paddy 
and Rice Enquiry Committees, licprislative Ruildin^^s, Calcutta, 

To — The Secretary, Indian Jiite Mills Association. 

I am directed to address you on tlie subject of collection of statistics 
relating to the c^osts of manufacture of Jute goods. As you will have 
noticed from the questionnaire, the costs data will loom large in the 
discussion of many aspects of the problem facing the Committee, and 
will perhaps play a decisive part in a few others. Attemjds at analysis 
<»f tliese costs have bc^cui made from time tn time in unofticial tmblica- 
tions, but the Committee* arc not aware of any authoritative figures 
which purport to show their “make-up*\ For the ])iirposes of their 
present enquiry, the Committ(‘e consider that it is very net‘essary to 
have fairly reliable statistics on this subject. As things stand at 
present, they believe that the trade is in the best iK)sition to supply them 
with the necessary data, and have accordingly advised me to address 
you in the matter. 

2. The Committee c*xpect no elaborate analysis of costs. TJiey ar<‘ 
only anxious to ascertain what proportions of the total costs of 
pioductiou are due to the following edeunents in costs, viz. : — 

(1) Raw matcTials. 

<2) Wages including salaries, and 
(.*») Overliead charges. 


The attached st hedule lias been prepared to sliow the general character 
of the infVjrmation desired. If it is so desired, the schedule may he 
modified or ada])ted to suit the peculiarities of any particular mill, 
provided the information asked for under the different heads is avail- 
able oth(*iwise. Tile Committee believe that the absidute money costs 
under different heads would he more useful than their relative pro]»or- 
tions, hut if any ])articular mill finds it more convenient to supply the 
proportion of cost under different heads, it will be o]K‘n to it to do so. 
Rut in that case 1 would request that the absolute figTires for the last 
three years heginning from 19d5-'ff) may he .su])plii*d. 

•1. The following explanatory notes are intended as a guide in 
filling up the standard form: — 

A. The figures for the years from 1927-28 to 19.‘l7-d8 are asked 

for. 

B. .Materials . — Under this head should be ineluded the full cost 

including usually the transport charges of all raw materials. 
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€ H a (fen and snlarien, — Ijii(U*r this head should be entered the 
cost, not only of the labour direct employed in, e.g., the 
handling of materials, store-keeping, time-keeping and 
supervision, hut also of office stafi* and managements This 
heading is, therefore, intended to cover the total wages and 
salaries ])ills of the undertakings except in so far as further 
remuneration is included in other expenses. 

1). Orerhead e.i'penses . — This head should cover the cost of power, 
liglit, water and heating; the depreciation and maintenance 
of huilding and plant: rates, insurance, and other charges 
in»t included in the Heads Materials or Wages and Salaries. 

4. The (’(unmittee believe that if the mills included within the 
luemhership of your Association, co-operate with them in this endea- 
vour, it would not he difficult to asr*ertain these proportions in the 
total c(jsts of production. They realize that the subject is one regard- 
ing which many manufacturers ami traders still feel some reluctance 
to give information, hut they understand that most of the informution 
they now- ask for already exists in some form or other in the llalance 
Slieets and the Progress Statements of the individual mills. All that 
the Coniiuittee now want is that such information should he collated 
and compiled in a standard form, so that it may he readily available 
for the use of the members. I need hardly say that the Committee do 
not want the disclosure of the names or other particulars of any firm. 
It would he enough for their purp(»se if the returns are submitted to 
them in a serial form, e.g.. A, B, C; A representing one firm, B 
another, C a third and so on. 

r would, therefore, request you to be so good as to take up this 
matter witii your member mills at a very early date, and to supply tbe 
Committee with the necossary figures as "early as possible. 


( 2 ; 

No. 29hD., dated Calcutta, the 19th January 1939. 

Vrom— The Secretary, Indian Jute Mills Association, Koyal Exchange 
Place, 

^To — The Secretary, Bengal »lute En<jiiiry Committee. 


Contn of Mnnvfoetvred Goods. 

Your undated letter in conne<’tion with the ahovementioned subject 
—it was reeeivetl here on the 19th December 1938 — has now been 
discussed by the Committee. 

As you can w-ell appreciate there are various methods of presenting 
statistics relating to the costs of manufactured goods and it is because 
the Committee are anxious to afford you all possible assistance that they 
now^ enquire of the precise purpose for which you wish these figures. It 
is thouglit that with this information before them, the Committee would 
be in a better position to judge the manner in which the required 
details should be submitted to you and would be able with this 
knowledge to give you the greatest measure of help. 
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(‘0 

No. 1299, dated Calcutta, the 3rd Fel)ruary 1939. 

From— D. Maziimdar, Es(j., I.C.S., S»>cre<ary, llonj^al -lute Knquiry 

Coiumittee, Le^?islative lluildintrs, Calcutta, 

To — The Seeretary, Indian Jute Mills Associatinn, Calcutta. 

I am directed to acknowledjje with thanks the recci]tt nl your letter 
No. 296-1)., dated the 19th January 1939, in reply to the Committee’s 
request for in forma ti(m with ref*ard to the costs of prodiution of manu- 
factured ffoods. They note with satisfaction your Association’s 
anxiety to afford their all possible assistance in their enquiry, and 
regret very much that the absence <»f any precise indication of the 
purpose for which the costs data were asked for in my previous letter 
on this subject should have stood in the way of the submission of the 
necessary details by your Association. I am therefore diroctecl to draw 
your attention to those s])e<‘ific queries in the (luestionnaire issued by 
the Committee which invedve (‘onsideration of tlie costs data, and also 
to give you some general indication of principal purposes for which my 
committee have asked for the detailed statistics relating to costs of 
manufact ure. 

Question No. 3 (h) (/) and 3 (d) relate to the demand for jute goods, 
and in the opinion of the Committee involve consideration of the (!Osts 
of jnodiiction of manufactured goods. Again, questions 29 (h) and 
29 (c) refer s])ecifically to costs of productiem, and, in the absence of 
the necessary <*osts data, the (’ommittee arc* not likely to be in a 
IKisition to answ^er satisfactcu'ily either of these questions by mere 
qualitative assertions. 

Apart from these specific refcrencM»s to the quc'stionnaire drawn up 
by the Committee, I am directed to inform you that the Committee 
rec]uire the statistic's relating to c*osts of production generally for the 
following main purposes: — 

(1) They are anxious to ascertain the c*xlent tc) wdiich the* c'osts of 
produc*tioii of manufactured goods (in the sense in which this plirase 
was used in my previous letter on this subject) have entered into their 
selling prices in the last few' years. If demand is a function of price, 
and if the costs of mauufacdurc* of jute goods (in the sense in which 
this idirase has been used in tbe present corres])C)nden(*e) form a large 
percentage of their selling price, 1 need hardly stress the obvious 
importanc'e of tliis enejuirv. Yon will readily appreciate bow' ditficult 
it w'ill be for the Committee to arrive at any conclusion on this point 
witliout the support of leliabh; data. 

(2) One of the terms of refercnc*e of the (hnnmittcc* c*oncerns the 
question of fixation of a minimum price for raw' jute. Consideration 
of this subject must take into account its probable effect on tbe cost 
of production and ultimately on the selling pric'c of the manufactured 
goods. Even if it is admitted that the margin hetwcjen the* ctost of 
production and the .selling price of these manufactures is scjueezable, 
there is obviously a limit to this squeezability. Without the necessary 
costs data, it is obviously very difficult, if not impossible, to arrive at 
any definite conclusion on this important and intriguing subject. In 
the lasting interests of the jute industry as a whole, the Committee are 
very anxious to have this thorny question as fully thrashed out as 
possible. 
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(3) Apart from the question of minimum price for raw jute a 
specific term of reference — the Committee are anxious to ascertain how 
far the existing: relationship between prices of raw jute and jute products 
ensures a relatively fair return (using this loose phrase in its conven- 
tional acceptance) to the different interests engaged in the Jute 
Trade as a whole. As the Committee suspect that much of the current 
talk on this subject is uninformed and perhaps exaggerated, they are 
very anxious to be in possession of reliable costs data, which alone, in 
their judgnuuit, will enable them to arrive at a reasoned decision on 
this subject. 

For all these different reasons the Committee are very anxious to 
obtain accurate figures of c^osts of manufacture of jute goods. They 
have endeavoured to explain these reasons with as much fullness as 
has been possible within the limits of this letter. As they are convinced 
that without the necessary costs data these important aspects of the 
enquiry cannot be adecpiately tackled, and if as they believe, these 
aspects of tlu‘ probhun are also of very great concern to your Association, 
they expect that your member-mills will have no hesitation in 
co-op(*rating with them in their efforts to arrive at reasoned conelusions 
on tliPS(‘ points. As the enquiry has already proceeded very far, I am 
to requ<‘s( that the necessary statistics may he submitted to the 
Coiiimiitee by the middle of this month, if possible. 


(4) 

!No. oOA/dOdff — ])., dated Calcutta, the .1st May 1930. 
From — The Secretary, Indian Jute Mills Association, Calcutta, 
To — The Se<‘retary, llengal Jute Kmiuiry Committee. 


Cosix of manvfactvred jute goods. 

T have to refer to your letter N(). lt?99 of the 3rd February 1939 and 
to say that I have received confidential information from a large number 
of mills in the membership of this Association which shows that wliilst 
the costs of production vary from mill to mill the average costs of a 
rei>re,se!ilative number of mills are- — 


On a working? work of 40 hours. On a working week of 45 hours. 


, ^ 

Hessian 

" " * 

Sacking. 

Hessian. 


Sacking. 

R^./Ton. 

Rs./Ton. 

Ba./Ton. 


Rs./Ton. 

208 -.5 

132 

198-8 


126-6 


In calculating these costs all Managing Agency Commission, over- 
head charges, depreciation and interest on working capital have been 
taken into account ; tbe figures" do not, however, include the cost of 
the raw jute. 

It is hoped that this information will he of interest and assistance 
to you. 


Indian duU Mill* Attociation. 
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